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A HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
CHAPEL  OF  DENTON. 


The  township  of  Denton  is  situated  about  six  miles  east-south- 
east  from  Manchester,  in  the  Poor-law  Union  of  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  to  which  it  elects  one  Guardian,  and  in  the  Magisterial 
Division  also  of  Ashton.  It  is  included  in  the  Polling-district  of 
Manchester,  and  contained  in  1853  seventy-four  county  voters. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  townships  of  Gorton  and 
Auden shaw ; on  the  south  by  the  river  Tame,  which  there  forms 
the  division  between  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester;  on 
the  east  by  Haughton  township ; and  on  the  west  by  Reddish  and 
Gorton. 

There  are  fourteen  places  in  England  and  Wales  bearing  this 
designation. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Haughton,  there  is  perhaps  no 
township  in  the  parish  of  Manchester  of  which,  historically 
speaking,  so  little  is  known.  This  arises  from  its  isolated  posi- 
tion, having  been  untraversed  by  any  of  the  various  roads  which 
connect  Manchester  with  the  adjacent  smaller  towns.  The 
formation  of  the  Manchester  and  Hyde  road  within  the  last  few 
years  has  done  much  to  bring  it  into  notice  and  to  raise  it  in 
character  and  importance. 

Its  etymology  is  Dean- ton,  Dene- ton,  or  Den- ton,  which  in 
Anglo-Saxon  signifies  a town  or  village  in  a narrow  valley  or 
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dale  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  hills,  and  often  exhibiting  woods 
and  streams  of  water  convenient  for  feeding  cattle.  A portion 
of  the  township  now  known  as  Daneshead  Bank  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  fourteenth  century  equal  if  not  superior  in  import- 
ance to  Denton  proper,  which  was  then  called  “Denton  subter 
Deneshagh,”  or  “ Denton  under  Downeshagh,”  admitting  of  the 
interpretation,  the  woody  vale;  and  there  is  evidence  of  many 
parts  of  Denton  having  at  one  time  been  overspread  with  woods, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  township  was  a barren  heath  or  moor,  the 
latter  feature  being  still  indicated  by  the  name  of  a farm  which 
bears  the  designation,  “ Holland  Moor  Farm.” 

Others,  but  with  small  probability  of  truth,  derive  its  name  from 
Dane- ton,  associating  the  township  with  the  Danes  who  in  their 
invasion  of  this  country  about  the  year  870  seized  upon  “ Manig- 
ceastre”  or  Manchester,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population.  The  supporters  of  this  latter 
derivation  instance  the  names  of  Daneshut  in  Denton,  of  The 
Danes  and  Dane-heys  in  the  adjacent  township  of  Gorton,  and 
Dane-head  and  Dane-wood  in  Audenshaw ; but  this  opinion  is  not 
deserving  of  much  credit. 

In  the  2 Edward  I.  (1273)  the  Abbot  of  Cokersand  was 
summoned  to  answer  before  the  King  by  what  authority  he 
claimed  certain  privileges  and  immunities  in  Denton  and  Haugh- 
ton,  &c.  He  pleaded  that  he  and  his  monks  were  absolved 
from  the  payment  of  fines  and  taxes  within  the  said  limits  by 
a charter  granted  by  King  John  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
reign  (1215),  wherein  the  King  not  only  conveys  to  his,  the  said 
Abbot’s,  predecessor  two  carucates  of  land  at  Newbigging  near 
Singleton,  but  also  confers  the  privilege  above  recited.  He  pro- 
duces also  in  further  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  his  claim  a 
charter  of  Henry  III.  dated  40  Henry  III.  (1255).  His  petition 
was  however  not  admitted  except  in  relation  to  two  carucates  of 
land  in  Neusum  and  the  manor  of  Pelyn,  all  his  other  lands  being 
declared  subject  to  the  payments  above  referred  to. 

In  the  same  reign  and  before  the  same  commissioners,  Henry 
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de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  summoned  to  show  the  authority  by 
which  he  claimed  free  warren,  &c.,  in  Denton  and  other  places  in 
Lancashire.  He  supported  his  claim  by  the  exhibition  of  a grant 
from  King  John  to  his  ancestor  Roger  de  Lacy,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  majesty’s  reign  (1202),  and  also  by  the  production  of  a 
similar  grant  from  Henry  III.  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
reign  (1240),  addressed  to  Edmund  de  Lacy.  His  claim  was 
admitted.1 

The  next  notice  we  have  of  the  township  is  in  a return  to  a 
writ  of  inquisition  taken  upon  the  death  of  Robert  Grelle  in  the 
20  Edward  I.  (1291).  It  appears  therein  that  he  died  seised  of 
the  manor  of  Manchester,  &c.,  and  two  parts  of  an  oxgang  of  land 
in  Denton. 

In  1322,  a survey  and  valuation  of  the  manor  of  Manchester 
being  taken,  it  is  declared  that  in  Denton  there  are  two  bovates  of 
heath-land  worth  j£l  6s.  8d.2  which  Robert  de  Ashton  holds  for 
the  term  of  his  life  for  13s.  O^d.  yearly.  The  Waste  of  Denton 
contains  two  hundred  acres  or  more.  The  lord  of  Manchester, 
Alexander  de  Choreworth,  Alexander  de  Denton,  John  de  la  Hyde, 
Hugh  son  of  Richard  de  Moston,  and  Elias  de  Betham  of  Denton, 
share  in  the  hundred  acres  by  reason  of  two  bovates  of  land  which 
Robert  de  Ashton  holds  of  the  lord  for  the  term  of  his  life,  in 
Denton,  and  which  Robert  Grelle  acquired  from  “ J ohn  le  Lord,” 
who  held  the  same  (with  his  part  of  the  Waste  which  is  not  seve- 
ral) of  the  lord  of  Withington ; and  of  which  Waste  each  partaker 
aforesaid  may  appropriate  to  himself  twenty- five  acres  of  the  said 
Waste.  The  profit  in  pasture  and  turbary  is  computed  with  the 
said  bovates,  on  which  it  depends.  In  this  survey  it  is  stated  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Denton  and  Halleton  (Haughton)  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  lord’s  bailiff  and  his  four  under- 
bailiffs, whose  duty  it  was  to  exercise  a general  oversight  of  the 
lord’s  manor,  to  collect  his  rents  and  to  levy  his  fines. 

1 Placita  de  Quo  Warranto  Rolls,  pp.  379,  381. 

2 Thus  in  Kuerden’s  MS.  The  Harl.  MSS.  have  £1  16s.  8d. 
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In  1356-63  an  exemplification  of  tlie  proceedings  between 
Thomas  de  Abnay  of  the  High  Peak  and  Thurstan  de  Holand  of 
Salfordshire,  was  returned  in  the  Duke’s  Chancery  concerning  the 
manor  of  Denton  under  Downeshagh.1 

In  1361-2  William  de  Manchester  and  Geoffrey  de  Bexwyck 
grant  lands  to  Thurstan  de  Holand,  which  they  had  from  Thomas 
de  Albany  of  Ael  Pike  in  Denton  subter  Deneshagh.2 

In  the  12  Edward  IV.  (1472)  the  manor  of  Manchester  inter 
alia  was  settled  on  the  heirs  of  Sir  Thomas  West  (son  and  heir  of 
Richard  Lord  de  la  Warr)  and  Alianor  his  wife.  From  a rental 
of  their  estates  it  appears  that  John  Hulton  of  Farn worth  Esq. 
held  in  socage  one  messuage  with  appurtenances,  and  divers  tene- 
ments in  Denton,  of  the  said  lord,  by  socage  and  a yearly  rent  of 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence. 

In  the  22  Edward  IY.  (1482)  an  inquisition  taken  upon  the 
death  of  Richard  West,  Lord  de  la  Warr,  declares  him  seised  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  the  manor  of 
Manchester,  with  the  hamlets  of  Withington,  Denton,  Openshagh, 
Cleyton,  Ardwike,  Blakeley,  and  Gorton. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  waste  lands  of 
Denton  were  enclosed.  Their  extent  at  this  time  was  two  hundred 
and  ninety-two  acres ; and  their  appropriation  by  the  adjacent  land- 
owners  was  resisted  by  certain  of  the  inhabitants  and  others,  who 
in  the  38  Elizabeth  (1596)  appealed  to  the  Duchy  Court  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  proposed  invasion  of  their  just  rights.  In  this 
suit  the  names  of  the  plaintiffs  were  declared  to  be  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
Knt.,  Hugh  Beeston,  Michael  Hycks,  and  Humphrey  Flint : the 
prosecution  was  probably  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown,  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  being  at  the  time  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  and  “ principal 
secretary  to  her  Majesty  and  one  of  her  Highness’s  most  honour- 
ble  Privy  Council.”  The  defendants  were  Richard  Holland,  Alex- 
ander Reddish,  Robert  Hyde  and  others.  Each  landowner  whose 
property  lay  contiguous  received  a grant  of  waste  land  proportioned 

1 Vide  Duchy  Rolls,  Baines’s  Hist  of  Lane.  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

2 Foundations  in  Manchester , vol.  iv.  p.  109. 
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to  the  extent  of  his  estate  in  the  township  : thus  Richard  Holland 
had  allotted  to  him  seventy-nine  acres ; Robert  Hyde,  of  Norbury, 
eighty-eight  acres ; Adam  Hulton  forty-six  acres ; Robert  Hyde, 
of  Denton,  thirty-eight  acres ; Robert  Holme  (Hulme)  six  acres ; 
Robert  Ashton  five  acres;  Alexander  Reddish  one  acre;  Ralph 
Haughton  twenty-two  acres;  Alexander  Barlow  seven  acres. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  suit  a taxation  was  made  upon  the 
grantees  after  the  rate  of  £1  7s.  4fd.  per  acre  on  the  lands  thus 
assigned,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  suit,  by  which 
means  it  was  calculated  that  the  sum  of  <£399  19s.  7d.  would  be 
raised.  This  payment  was  made  by  instalments,  whereof  one  of 
three  shillings  per  acre  was  collected  April  4,  1597,  at  Denton 
Chapel,  and  is  described  as  a fund  “ ffor  p'secutinge  of  the  suite 
conserninge  Denton  more.”  Amongst  the  family  papers  of  the 
Earl  of  Wilton  is  a statement  of  the  expenses  incurred  at  one 
stage  of  the  prosecution : — 


Disbursed  termino  Pasce  A0  1597. 

ffor  searche  in  the  Tower  and  to  Mr.  Tildisley 
his  man  for  his  paines  in  going  wth  me 

and  wrytinge  of  one  breviat vj  iiij 

ffor  search  in  the  Duchie  iij  iiij 

ffor  a Copye  of  an  Order  for  the  newe  daye  of 

hearinge xij 

To  Mr.  Atkinson xx 

To  the  sayd  Mr.  Atkinson xl 

To  Mr.  Hyde  , xx 

To  Mr.  Tildisley  xl 

Attornaye  ffees  in  the  Duchie . iij  iiij 

A.  D x 

To  Mr.  Tildisley  his  man  for  drawinge  the 

Bookes  v 

To  Mr.  Davemportes  man  wrytinge  out  the 

Articles  iij 

To  Mr.  Davineporte iij 
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To  Mr.  Pudsayes  man  for  ingrossinge  the 

Articles  v 

ffor  hyre  of  my  Chamber,  fyre  and  Candles ...  xx 

Horse  meate  for  iij  horses  v nights  goinge  upe 

vijs  the  night xxxv 

Horse  meate  in  London  xvij  nights  xviijd  the 

horse  iij  xvj  vj 

Horse  meate  cominge  downe  v nights  xxxv 

ffor  the  dyett  of  mee  and  ij  men  from  ffrydaye 
the  viij  of  aprill  untill  Wednesdaye  the 
iv  of  Maye  beinge  xxvj  dayes  at  vjs  the 
daye  vij  xvj 


Disbursed 


xxxvj  ix  vj 


The  earliest  return  of  the  population  of  Denton  bears  date  1645. 
It  is  derived  from  “ A particular  account  of  a Quarter’s  Wages  for 
each  inhabitant  in  Denton  as  they  have  anciently  paid  both  to  the 
preaching  minister  there  and  to  the  repair  and  provisions  of  the 
Chappell.”1  In  that  year  the  number  of  houses  in  the  township 
was  34,  representing  an  aggregate  population  of  about  170  persons. 
As  this  return  gives  the  name  of  the  householder  and  the  rate  of 
his  taxation,  it  enables  us  to  assign  to  each  his  position  in  the 
social  scale  : — 


Mr.  Holland’s  Tenants. 


Mr.  Holland  00 . 10 . 06  ob 

Mr.  John  Scholes,  for  Taylor’s 00 . 02 . 06 

John  Lowe  00 . 01  . 07 

J ohn  Bromilow  . ..  00 . 01  .02 

Widow  Holland’s  00 . 01  . 04 

Widow  Lowe’s,  alias  Booths  and  Hyde’s 00 . 01  . 05 

Isaac  Gee 00 . 00 . 09 


1 From  the  Family  Papers  of  the  Earl  of  Wilton. 
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William  Stopford,  smith 00 . 00 . 08 

Nicholas  Bromilow 00 . 00 . 06  ob 

Adam  Cheetliam 00 . 01 . 00 


01  . 01 . 06 


Mr.  Hyde’s  Tenants . 

Mr.  Robert  Hyde  00 . 08 . 08 

Tho:  Booth,  for  Thorniley’s  00 . 00 . 08 

Richard  Wild’s  00 . 00 . 04 


. 09 . 08 


Mr.  Haughton’s  Tenants  quondam. 

James  Robinson,  own  dwelling  house  . 00 . 01  . 00 

Ditto,  his  house  that  was  Robert  Robinson’s 00 . 01 . 00 

Grace  Bridgehous  widow  . 00 . 01  . 00  ob 

Tho:  Lees  de  Newhouse,  for  the  house  wherein 

Adam  Holland  lives  00 . 00 . 10  ob 

Ditto,  for  his  own  house  that  was  Cartwright’s..  00 . 01 . 00  ob 

Ditto,  for  Marler’s  house  00 . 00 . 04 

Tho:  Lees  de  Townlane  and  John  his  son 00 . 00 . 10 


06 . 01  ob 


Mr.  Hutton’s  Tenants. 

Tho:  Lees  de  Bightbanks,  his  own  dwelling- 

house  00 . 01 . 04  qd 

Ditto,  for  his  Tenant’s  house  00 . 01 . 05 

Mary  Lowe  widow,  and  John  her  son 00 . 01 . 05  ob  qd 

Robert  Hyde  alias  Harrison 00 . 00 . 11 

William  Hardy  00 . 01  . 01 
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J olm  Lees,  for  Samuells 
William  Stopford,  of  Nicolas 

Abraham  Cook  

John  Beswick 

Theophilus  Lowe  

Isaac  Lowe  widow  and  son  . 

Thomas  Beeley  

William  Stopford,  alekeeper . 
Baphe  Smith 


00 . 01  . 00  oh  qd 
00 . 01  . 03 
00 . 00 . 11 
00 . 00 . 01  ob 
00 . 00 . 01  ob 
00 . 00 . 10  ob 
00 . 00  . 05  qd 
00 . 00 . 05 
00 . 00 . 11  qd 
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In  1714  the  number  of  families  in  the  township  was  44,  of 
which  ten  were  Presbyterian.  This  would  give  a total  population 
of  220  individuals. 

In  1774  the  number  of  families  had  increased  to  116,  consisting 
of  597  persons  and  residing  in  111  houses.  243  of  its  inhabitants 
were  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years;  61  above  fifty;  17  above 
sixty;  15  above  seventy;  6 above  eighty. 

In  1801  the  population  had  increased  to  1362 ; in  1811  it  num- 
bered 1594;  in  1821,  2012;  in  1831,  2792;  in  1841,  3440;  in 
1851,  3147. 

In  1655  the  township  contained  40  rate  payers ; and  the  aggre- 
gate poor’s  rate  paid  by  them  for  the  six  months  ending  Novem- 
ber 25  was  £14  4s.  Amongst  the  rate  payers  in  that  year  were 
Bichard  Holland  Esq.  £ 4 Is.  8d. ; Bobert  Hyde  Esq.  £2  5s.  8d. ; 
William  Stopford  the  elder,  for  Kits  (or  Christ’s)  Croft,  Tho:  Leez 
for  Bridgehous,  for  Cartwright’s  and  for  Marler’s  house  ; Thomas 
Bexwick,  &c.  In  1828-9  the  same  rates  were  £201 ; in  1838, 
£459  16s. ; in  1847,  £499  7s.  7d. ; and  in  1853,  £821  8s.  7d.  In 
this  latter  year  the  number  of  ratepayers  was  650. 

In  1692  the  annual  value  of  real  property  in  the  township,  as 
assessed  to  the  land  tax,  was  £378;  in  1815,  as  assessed  to  the 
county  rate,  £3195;  in  1829,  £6393;  in  1841,  £7890;  and  in 
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1853,  £7568.  In  1852  the  gross  annual  value  of  property  rated, 
to  the  poor  was  £8267  Is.  3d.  In  this  latter  year  there  were  in 
Denton  ten  public-houses  and  eleven  beerhouses. 

The  superficial  area  of  the  township,  as  computed  by  Rickman 
in  the  population  return  of  1831,  is  1630  acres;  in  the  census 
return  of  1851  it  is  stated  to  be  1647  acres.  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Son  make  it  1703  acres,  and  the  ordnance  survey  1706a.  Or. 
34p. 

In  1846  the  lands  of  the  township  were  in  the  hands  of  twenty- 
seven  proprietors,  of  whom  the  chief  were 

A.  R.  P. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wilton  (Denton 


Hall  Estate,  &c.)  603  0 39 

Miss  Mary  Woodiwiss  (Hyde  Hall  Estate, 

Dane  Heyes,  &c.) 312  3 9 

Trustees  of  the  late  Ellis  Fletcher  Esq 235  1 4 

James  Smith  Esq.  . 96  2 34 

Trustees  of  Mr.  Hulme’s  Charity 57  1 37 

Henry  Booth  Esq . 55  3 24 

Mrs.  Mary  Lees  26  2 23 

Mr.  Matthew  Morse 25  2 19 

Mrs.  Mary  Cooke  21  0 4 

London  and  North  Western  Railway 15  3 1 

Manchester  and  Salford  Waterworks  1 2 27 


Of  the  total  area,  assuming  it  to  be  1630  acres,  1538  acres  con- 
sist of  arable  and  pasture  land,  and  60  acres  of  plantation. 

Of  the  manufactures,  &c.,  in  Denton  little  is  to  be  said  except 
that,  contrary  to  what  is  elsewhere  seen  in  the  suburbs  of  Man- 
chester wherever  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  has  once 
manifested  itself,  trade  has  here  retrograded  rather  than  advanced. 
The  staple  trade  of  Denton  was,  and  may  still  be  considered  to  be, 
the  manufacture  of  hats;  but  its  decay  is  evidenced  by  the  de- 
creasing numbers  of  its  population  and  the  diminished  value  of 
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property  in  the  township.  In  1825  it  contained  twenty  hat 
manufacturers,  which  number  is  now  (1854)  reduced  to  twelve. 

To  some  slight  extent  the  manufacture  of  hats  had  established 
itself  in  Denton  and  Haughton  about  two  centuries  ago;  but, 
unfortunately,  one  great  source  of  information  as  to  the  degree  of 
its  prevalence,  viz.  the  parochial  Registers,  is  now  unavailable,  the 
earliest  volume  extant  commencing  with  the  year  1695 ; we  cannot 
therefore  infer  when  felt-making  first  began  to  compete  with  the 
plough  and  the  handloom.  The  Bertenshaws  of  Haughton  Green 
were  the  earliest  known  masters  or  manufacturers,  some  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  The  firms  engaged  in  the  hat  trade  in  the 
united  townships  in  the  year  1800,  were  Messrs.  John,  Robert, 
and  Andrew  Bentley ; Bond,  Bromley,  and  Peacock ; George 
Bowler  and  Co. ; and  Ashworth.  A quarter  of  a century  later  the 
manufacturers  were,  in  Denton,  Messrs.  John  Bentley  and  Co. ; 
Richard  Bond  and  Son ; John  Bowler ; Bromley  and  Son ; R.  and 
J.  Chorlton;  John  Cooke;  William  and  Edward  Cooke;  Joseph 
and  Joshua  Denton;  Charles  and  Thomas  Hardy;  Samuel  Moss; 
John  Peacock  and  Son;  John  Platt;  Sale  and  Myre;  Luke  Tay- 
lor; and  Thomas  Whitehead.  In  Haughton,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Booth 
and  Co. ; John  Dearden ; J.  Howard  and  Co. ; Robert  Marlor ; 
and  James  Mellor  and  Sons.  The  oldest  firm  now  extant  in 
Denton  is  Messrs.  John  Peacock  and  Brothers,  the  representative 
of  Messrs.  Bromley  and  Peacock,  who  commenced  business  in 
1792. 

About  the  year  1780  round  hats  first  became  fashionable,  and 
some  ten  years  later  cocked  hats  disappeared  from  common  use. 
Up  to  this  period  the  chief  manufacture  was  coarse  stufi*  hats, 
composed  of  a mixture  of  foreign  wool  and  fur,  the  nap  being  laid 
on  at  the  plank;  afterwards  an  improvement  was  introduced 
under  the  name  of  cordy  hats.  These  consisted  of  an  English 
wool  body  with  a covering  of  cod  wool  or  cameFs  hair  worked  on, 
and,  before  ruffing  was  discovered,  carded  up  with  a small  card. 
In  1805  plated  hats  began  to  supersede  cordy  hats.  These  were 
formed  from  a felt  body,  into  which  were  worked  hairs,  seal,  cony, 
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or  beavers  wool,  or  other  furs,  and  then  carded  out  as  before. 
About  this  time  the  price  of  pate-wool  fur  (fur  from  the  head 
of  the  rabbit)  was  fifteen  shillings  per  pound;  it  is  now  one 
shilling  and  sixpence.  During  the  time  that  stuff  hats  were  in 
vogue,  beaver  ranged  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  two 
hundred  shillings  per  pound;  the  present  price  is  from  four- 
teen to  twenty-four  shillings.  Silver  beaver  or  “silver  ewens,” 
for  drab  hats,  was  even  as  high  as  two  hundred  and  ten  shillings 
per  pound.  The  weight  of  a stuff  hat,  when  finished,  fifty  years 
ago,  was  ten  ounces ; in  1842  they  were  made  to  weigh  only  four 
ounces  and  a half.  At  the  former  period  an  English  wool  body 
weighed  six  and  three  quarters  to  seven  ounces ; now  they  vary 
from  three  to  three  and  a half  ounces.  After  the  wool  had  been 
washed  and  carded,  the  body  maker  commenced  operations,  and 
for  bowing,  basining,  boiling  and  planking,  he  received  in  1805 
eight  shillings  per  dozen.  A new  method  of  raising  the  nap  by 
the  process  called  ruffing  was  discovered  about  the  year  1800,  and 
five  years  subsequent  to  this  discovery  the  workman  was  paid  six- 
teen shillings  per  dozen,  and  could  complete  two  dozens  per  week 
under  the  old  system  of  gluing  after  ruffing,  and  three  dozens  per 
week,  when,  previous  to  ruffing,  the  hats  were  rendered  waterproof 
by  chemical  agency.  Waterproofing  came  up  about  ]805;  it  was 
accounted  a grand  discovery,  although  it  did  not  arrive  at  perfec- 
tion till  fifteen  years  afterwards ; each  manufacturer  had  his  own 
peculiar  proof.  The  next  operation,  that  of  dyeing,  was  always 
under  the  control  of  the  master.  In  1841,  body  makers  could 
earn  from  twenty-fire  to  thirty  shillings  a week;  ruffers  about 
the  same;  and  finishers  from  thirty  shillings  to  three  pounds. 
Formerly  females,  chiefly  the  daughters  of  those  who  had  large 
families,  were  employed,  some  at  body  making,  others  at  ruffing, 
and  it  was  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  two  or  three  sisters  hatting 
together.  In  these  prosperous  times  the  rent  of  a cottage,  to 
which  usually  a small  garden  as  well  as  a hat  shop  was  attached, 
was  about  <^9  per  annum  ; but  since  the  decline  of  the  felt  hatting 
trade  in  Denton,  rents  have  been  materially  reduced.  In  1805 
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large  quantities  of  drab  bonnets  for  females  began  to  be  manu- 
factured from  the  finest  wool,  in  order  to  render  them  light  of 
wear;  at  this  period  the  price  for  ruffing  them  varied,  according 
to  size,  from  seven  to  twelve  shillings  per  dozen  — the  operative 
could  then  earn  thirty  shillings  weekly  at  this  employment.  The 
bonnet  branch  was  very  brisk,  especially  in  the  winter  season,  from 
1818  to  1840,  at  which  latter  period  no  less  than  one  hundred  do- 
zens were  manufactured  each  week  by  Messrs.  Peacock  alone.  The 
felt  hat  trade  reached  its  greatest  prosperity  about  the  year  1840, 
when  not  less  than  two  thousand  dozens  were  manufactured 
weekly  in  Denton  and  Haughton.  Many  of  the  London  houses 
had  their  establishments  in  these  hamlets,  some  of  them  receiving 
the  bodies  from  Denton,  and  dyeing  and  finishing  them  in  the 
metropolis.  But  as  customers  would  not  purchase  any  other  than 
a “ London  hat,”  or  at  least  one  sold  under  that  designation,  so 
each  Denton  firm,  in  order  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  popular 
prejudice,  had  its  fictitious  London  names  for  insertion  on  the 
crown  lining,  just  as  silk  hats  now  claim  Parisian  origin.  One  old 
Denton  firm  inscribed  their  manufacture,  “ Stephen  and  Co., 
Begent  Street,”  and  latterly,  “ Willis  and  Co.,  Bond  Street,” 
names  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  represented  but  imaginary 
firms.  About  this  time  the  silk  hat  was  prominently  brought  into 
notice,  but  its  introduction  at  first  excited  no  alarm  amongst  the 
felt  hat  makers,  who  in  blind  security  could  not  foresee  the  revo- 
lution in  public  taste  about  to  happen,  but  treated  the  discovery 
with  contempt.  Silently,  however,  it  advanced  in  the  favour  of 
the  people ; and,  as  if  to  add  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  artisans  of 
the  old  school,  dissensions  multiplied  between  the  employers  and 
their  servants,  in  which  the  latter,  elated  by  a long  season  of  pro- 
sperity, miscalculated  their  power,  and  entered  into  combinations 
which  hastened  their  ruin.  It  was  in  1841  thfit,  in  order  to  resist 
alleged  abatements  made  by  an  Oldham  house,  lot  was  taken,  and 
the  result  was  a strike  against  a Manchester  firm  then  actually 
paying  the  highest  rates  in  the  trade.  This  turnout  commenced 
at  Oldham  January  23,  1841,  with  the  finishers,  who  were  after- 
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wards  joined  by  the  body  makers  and  ruffers;  but  about  the 
middle  of  May  following  they  were  obliged  to  resume  work  on  the 
previous  conditions.  Before  this  time  silk  hats  had  competed 
with  stuff  ones  to  little  purpose,  but  the  masters,  as  a body,  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  strike  by  every  possible  means ; orders  unexe- 
cuted by  the  one  class  of  workmen  were  transferred  to  the  other, 
and  even  some  of  the  masters  now  commenced  in  the  silk  line. 
It  was  afterwards  admitted  by  all  parties  that  this  strike  had 
caused  silk  hats  to  become  general  at  least  ten  years  sooner  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  done.  In  1847-8-9  the  state  of  the 
Denton  hatters  and  their  families  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme; 
their  trade  was  now  irrecoverably  lost;  upwards  of  one  thousand 
families  in  Denton,  Haughton,  and  the  surrounding  villages,  were 
deprived  for  the  most  part  of  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  con- 
sequently large  numbers  left  the  locality  in  search  of  other  employ- 
ment in  other  districts.  Silk  hats  have  now  entirely  superseded 
stuff  ones,  and  at  the  present  time  the  manufacture  of  felt  bodies 
is  nearly  abandoned.  The  old  established  firm  of  Messrs.  John 
Peacock  and  brothers  at  present  make  not  more  than  three  dozen 
felt  hats  weekly,  and  these  are  principally  of  the  class  known  as 
"rustics,”  and  intended  for  exportation. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  hats,  there  are  also  in  the 
township  three  collieries,  in  the  tenure  of  Jacob  Fletcher  Fletcher 
Esq.,  and  one  small  weaving  shed. 

In  an  enumeration  of  the  more  ancient  landed  proprietors  in  the 
township,  the  name  that  first  suggests  itself  is 

DENTON  OF  DENTON. 

Of  this  family  none  except  the  most  scanty  and  imperfect  memo- 
rials have  reached  us.  Its  members  were  doubtless  amongst  the 
earliest  colonists  of  the  township  from  which  they  derive  their 
name. 

By  deed  dated  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  1272,  John  Tyrel  confirms 
to  the  convent  of  Stanlawe  an  acre  of  land  in  Denton,  the  gift  of 
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liis  grandfather  Hugh  Tyrel,  and  which  his  great-uncle  Richard  de 
Denton  now  holds  for  the  term  of  his  life. 

From  another  deed,  of  uncertain  date,  but  referring  probably  to  a 
period  anterior  to  the  year  1290,  it  appears  that  Henry,  son  of 
Thomas  de  Denton,  releases  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  the  convent 
of  Stanlawe  an  acre  of  land  in  Denton,  being  an  estate  formerly 
held  by  his  father  from  the  said  abbot  or  his  predecessor. 

By  a deed  undated,  similar  to  the  last,  Henry  de  Denton  and 
Matilda  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Richard  the  Sexton  (Cemetarius), 
quitclaim  to  the  convent  of  Stanlawe  and  to  the  abbot  and  monks 
thereof  all  their  right  in  certain  lands  called  Whitefield,  situate  in 
Little  Woolton,  formerly  in  the  occupation  of  the  said  Richard  the 
Sexton  as  tenant  of  the  said  convent.  There  is  also  a further  release 
of  the  same  land  from  John  de  Denton.1 

In  the  8 Edward  I.  (1279)  Alexander  de  Denton  settled  certain 
estates  upon  Cecilia,  daughter  of  David  de  Hulton,2  from  which 
period  probably  the  landed  interest  of  the  Hulton  family  in  the 
township  dates.  About  the  year  1300  Robert  de  Denton,  abbot  of 
Furness,  granted  a license  to  Sir  Richard  Coupland  to  found  a 
chantry  in  his  Chapel  of  Bolton  in  UrswicL,  in  the  Deanery  of 
Furness  and  Cartmel.3  The  name  of  Alexander  Denton  occurs  also 
in  the  survey  or  valuation  of  the  manor  of  Manchester  undertaken 
in  the  year  1322  ; he  is  therein  declared  to  have  a joint  participation 
in  the  ownership  of  the  waste  lands  in  Denton  township. 

From  the  Holland  pedigree  it  appears  that  about  this  date  John 
Shores  worth  Esq.  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
Alexander  Denton  of  Denton  Knt.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was 
a daughter,  Margaret,  sole  heiress,  who  by  her  marriage  with  Sir 
William  Holland  conveyed  the  Denton  estate  to  that  ancient  family. 
Their  son  Thurstan  de  Holland  was  living  in  1339. 

The  arms  borne  by  this  family  were  arg.  two  bars  gu.  in  chief 
three  cinquefoils  of  the  second. 

1 Coucher  Boole  of  Whalley , vol.  iii.  pp.  807 — 809,  and  821,  822. 

2 Hulton  pedigree,  Baines’s  Hist,  of  Lancashire , vol.  iii.  p.  40. 

3 Notitia  Cestriensis  (Chetham  Society  Publications),  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  p.  545. 
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HOLLAND  OF  DENTON. 

The  family  of  Holland  is  associated  with  the  county  of  Lancaster 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  registers  of  Cokersand  Abbey 
attesting  the  fact  by  a record  of  their  liberality  in  assisting  to  endow 
that  ancient  foundation. 

Sir  William  Holland,  who  is  described  as  of  Denton,  married 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Shoresworth,  by  Margaret, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Alexander  Denton  of  Denton,  by  which 
alliance  the  Denton  property  was  conveyed,  as  already  stated,  to  the 
Hollands.  Their  son  Thurstan  Holland  was  living  in  1339.  Sir 
William  is  the  first  member  whose  name  occurs  in  the  annals  of 
the  township.  He  was  in  direct  descent  from  William,  a younger 
son  of  Sir  Robert  de  Holland,  a soldier  in  the  Scottish  wars  of 
Edward  I.  and  afterwards  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster.  This 
Sir  Robert  married  Maud,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Alan  Lord  la 
Zouch  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  and  being 
held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Earl  his  master,  received  grants  of 
divers  manors  in  Lancashire,  but  afterwards  being  unfaithful  to  his 
trust,  he  was  put  to  death  in  1328.  He  founded  the  Priory  of  Black 
Monks  in  Holland  in  Lancashire. 

In  the  20  Edward  III.  (1346)  one  Moston  makes  a grant  of  lands 
in  Denton  to  Thurstan  de  Holland ; and  in  the  1 Henry  IV.  (1399) 
Richard  Holland  is  found  seised  of  the  manor  of  Denton,  which  he 
holds  of  Nicholas  Longford  by  military  service. 

From  this  early  period  they  continued  in  possession  until  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  on  the  death  of  Edward 
Holland  Esq.  the  last  heir  male  of  the  family,  who  died  unmarried, 
his  extensive  estates  devolved  upon  his  only  surviving  sister, 
Elizabeth,  afterwards  wife  of  Sir  John  Egerton  of  Wrinehill  and 
Farthinghoe  Bart.,  from  whom  they  have  descended  to  the  present 
proprietor,  Thomas  Egerton  second  Earl  of  Wilton. 

The  Hollands  of  Denton  and  Heaton  have  been  generally  con- 
sidered as  two  distinct  branches  from  the  same  parent  stem,  and 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the  precise 
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connexion  subsisting  between  them,  and  when  they  became  first 
united  under  a common  representative.  The  truth  is  that  these 
alleged  branches  were  always  identical,  and,  though  possessed  of  the 
Heaton  Reddish  estate  as  early  as  the  year  1326,  the  residence  of  its 
members  was  fixed  at  Denton,  an  inheritance  of  a date  perhaps  yet 
more  remote,  where  they  continued  to  dwell  until  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Richard  Holland  of  Denton  Esq.,  who  married 
Margaret,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir  Robert  Langley  of  Agecroft, 
was  the  first  to  erect  for  himself  a mansion  on  his  Heaton  property ; 
this  he  named  Heaton  House  to  distinguish  it  from  Heaton  Hall, 
the  capital  messuage  the  Heaton  Fallowfield  estate,  which  with  its 
demesne  was  the  inheritance  of  the  Langleys,  and  had  been  con- 
veyed to  Thomas  Legh  Esq.  on  his  marriage  with  Katharine, 
another  daughter  of  Sir  Robert.  Richard  Holland  resided  at  Hea- 
ton and  Denton  alternately  until  his  death  in  1618. 

This  view  is  supported  by  evidence  given  in  1674  at  Lancaster,  on 
occasion  of  an  action  brought  by  William  Holland  Esq.  against 
Robert  Lever  of  Alkrington  gentleman,  to  establish  his  claim  to  a 
chapel  situate  in  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  Prestwich  Church. 
At  this  trial  one  of  the  witnesses  deposed  that  “above  fifty  years 
since,  being  in  company  with  one  Hardman,  tenant  at  Heaton,  he 
asked  why  the  New  Hall  [the  present  Heaton  House]  was  so  called ; 
they  told  him  the  New  Hall  was  formerly  a tenement  belonging  to 
the  Old  Hall  [the  property  of  the  Langleys  of  Agecroft],  and  a 
dairy-house  thereto  belonging,  and  that  the  tenement  lying  nearer 
to  the  church  and  market  than  Denton,  where  the  Hollands  lived , 
they  being  owners  thereof, \ builded  the  New  Hall  for  their  con- 
venience.” 

Richard  Holland  Esq.,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Usurpation, 
was  a rigid  Puritan,  and  held  military  rank  in  the  Parliamentary 
army,  being  governor  of  Manchester  during  the  siege  of  that  town 
by  Lord  Strange  and  the  Royalist  party  in  1642.  He  died  in  1661, 
having  outlived  his  only  son,  Edward,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Henry,  at  that  time  sixty  years  of  age,  who  did  not  long 
survive  his  succession  to  the  family  inheritance.  Contemplating 
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matrimony,  lie  (lied  on  the  very  day  fixed  for  liis  marriage,  his 
estates  descending  to  his  next  brother,  the  Reverend  William  Hol- 
land, Rector  of  the  lower  mediety  of  Malpas,  in  the  county  of 
Chester. 

The  party  predilections  of  Mr.  William  Holland  seem  to  have  been 
opposed  to  those  of  his  brother  and  predecessor,  Colonel  Holland, 
since  it  is  on  record  that  he  was  appointed  to  preach  at  the  death  of 
a distinguished  loyalist,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Vale  Royal.  His 
sermon,  which  is  yet  extant,  is  “ replete  with  beautiful  descriptions 
of  the  virtues  and  sufferings  of  the  deceased,  but  reprobating  with 
the  most  incautious  zeal  the  heresies,  schisms,  and  personated  holi- 
ness of  the  ruling  party.1’  Dr.  Ormerod  denies  his  connexion  with 
the  Hollands  of  Heaton  and  Denton,  having  failed  to  trace  in  the 
full  and  accurate  pedigree  of  the  family,  entered  at  the  Lancashire 
Visitation  of  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  1664,  any  member  who  bears 
the  designation  of  Rector  of  Malpas  but  in  this  he  is  in  error.  Mr. 
William  Holland,  though  in  the  family  pedigree  styled  “Esquire,” 
was  appointed  Rector  of  Malpas  about  the  year  1652,  and  resigned 
the  living  in  1 680,  having  during  the  later  years  of  his  incumbency 
resided  on  the  Lancashire  estate  of  his  family,  to  which,  contrary  to 
his  expectation,  he  had  succeeded,  and  where  he  was  better  known, 
in  the  management  and  supervision  of  his  estates,  as  an  influential 
landed  proprietor  than  as  an  ecclesiastic.  He  married,  Feb.  27th, 
1654-5,  Cicely,  daughter  of  Alexander  Walthall  of  Wistaston  in 
the  county  of  Chester  Esq.,  and  is  described  in  the  Registers  of  the 
Church  of  Malpas,  where  the  marriage  was  solemnized,  as  “ minister 
of  God’s  word  at  the  lower  mediety  of  Malpas.” 

Mr.  Holland,  on  his  final  departure  from  his  living,  addressed  to 
his  parishioners  the  following  reasons  for  the  course  he  was  pursuing, 
intended,  as  it  might  seem,  to  justify  himself  from  the  aspersions  of 
some  of  his  flock  : — 

“ without  any  reflection  on  the  uncharitableness  of  our 

last  and  worst  times,  and  the  censorious  age  we  are  fallen  into,  which 
swells  every  mote  into  a beam,  every  gnat  into  a camel,  and  by 

1 History  of  Cheshire , vol.  ii.  p.  342. 
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undeserved  misconstructions  blemish  the  credit  and  carriage  of  others, 
give  me  leave  to  become  my  own  apologist,  both  to  remonstrate 
what  may  tend  to  my  just  vindication  and  to  prevent  misplaced  pre- 
judices of  others  touching  my  removal  from  Malpas  into  Lancashire, 
some  thirty  miles1  distance,  unto  that  estate  which  the  Providence 
of  God  hath  cast  into  my  lap,  which  although  in  regard  there  are 
two  parsonages  of  that  church,  and  that  each  rector  hath  only  the 
mediety  of  the  cure,  may  lie  under  the  latitude  of  a charitable 
excuse,  yet  J am  willing  to  give  an  account  of  that  my  transaction, 
and  in  order  unto  that  premise  these  two  or  three  negative  parti- 
culars : — • 

“ First,  my  removal  from  Malpas  was  not  out  of  any  contempt  or 
undervaluing  disdain  of  my  function  and  call  to  the  ministry ; God 
is  my  witness,  in  this  sense  I am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ ; so  far  from  that,  that  I esteem  it  (how  slightingly  and  con- 
temptuously soever  the  world  looks  on  it)  as  a very  high  and  honour- 
able function,  and  have  expressed  the  highest  respects  I am  able  for 
persons  of  that  profession. 

“ Secondly,  my  removal  from  Malpas  proceeded  not  out  of  any 
weariness  of  my  ministerial  employment ; for  had  my  voice  and 
abilities  remained  unto  me,  my  record  is  in  Heaven  how  willing  and 
desirous  I was  to  have  continued  my  time  and  labours  in  it,  which 
for  some  years  after  I was  called  to  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  I 
continued,  though  with  some  prevailing  infirmities,  as  my  parishion- 
ers will  attest. 

“ Thirdly,  my  removal  from  Malpas  was  not  upon  the  considera- 
tion or  design  of  reaping  any  considerable  advantage  or  profit  by  it, 
for  casting  in  my  taxes  and  tenths,  my  travail  and  expenses,  (besides 
somewhat  else  which  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to  mention,)  there  is  no 
valuable  emolument  accruing  to  me,  as  will  be  asserted  by  others. 

u Having  offered  these  premises  to  prevent  a stumbling  at  the 
threshold,  let  me  tender  those  inducements  which  urged  my  remo- 
val : — 

“ First,  my  own  disability  of  voice  to  discharge  my  office  and  duty 
there  in  public  was  a great  discouragement  to  me  to  continue  there 
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where  I could  only  look  upon  the  pulpit;  and  how  great  and  press- 
ing my  infirmity  was  my  parishioners  can  attest,  who  have  often 
pitied  the  straining  of  my  lungs  and  wrestling  with  hoarseness  to 
reach  the  skirts  of  so  large  a church  and  so  numerous  a congregation. 

“ Secondly,  the  death  of  my  wife,  whereupon  by  precedent  and 
subsequent  experiences  I had  been  taught  that  there  was  no  keeping 
of  a house  in  that  place,  especially  considering  my  frequent  occasions 
in  another  county  would  often  enforce  my  diversions  abroad  and 
absence  from  home. 

“ Thirdly.  Besides  (only  to  mention  the  houses  and  lands  I was 
by  a Providence  called  unto  were  daily  more  and  more  going  to 
decay  and  ruin  for  want  of  timely  repairs  of  the  one  and  needful 
improvement  of  the  other)  — I say,  besides  what  hath  been  offered 
it  may  be  added,  — The  education  of  my  children  (which  the  loss  of 
their  mother  made  me  doubly  obliged  to  consult  and  provide  for) 
could  not  as  they  grew  up  be  so  conveniently  accommodated  there  as 
elsewhere. 

“ These  considerations  swayed  with  me  to  remove  my  dwelling 
from  Malpas  to  my  native  country,  to  experience  whether  the  air 
thereof  might  anyways  contribute  to  an  amendment  of  those  infirmi- 
ties which  (to  my  no  little  trouble)  disabled  me  for  the  public  per- 
formance of  my  ministerial  duties.  Yet  with  this  declared  purpose, 
that  whenever  the  parishioners  shall  move  me  to  it,  I shall  be  will- 
ing to  give  place  to  a more  acceptable  and  serviceable  successor.” 

To  this  laboured  justification  of  his  non-residence,  those  of  his 
parishioners  who  were  well  affected  towards  their  rector  responded 
in  suitable  terms,  admitting  the  justice  of  his  plea  and  expressing 
their  satisfaction  at  the  arrangement  which  had  withdrawn  him  from 
them,  if  only  his  health  might  thus  be  re-established  : — 

“ We  the  parishioners  of  Malpas  parish  in  the  county  of  Chester 
are  willing  by  these  presents  to  certify  that  William  Holland,  clerk, 
Master  in  the  Arts  and  Rector  of  the  Nether  mediety  of  Malpas 
aforesaid,  hath  been  parson  there  above  four  and  twenty  years,  and 
for  the  space  of  more  than  twenty  years  did  with  unwearied  labours 
carefully  perform  all  the  offices  appertaining  to  his  place  and  calling 
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until  of  late  years  it  hath  pleased  God  to  visit  him  with  such  bodily 
infirmities  that  have  caused  great  obstructions  in  breathing  and  diffi- 
culties in  speaking,  so  that  not  without  compassion  and  pity  of  his 
sufferings  and  infirmities  we  have  of  late  years  heard  him  deliver  his 
meditations  in  the  pulpit. 

“ The  premises  considered,  we  charitably  conceive  his  discon- 
tinuance among  us  hath  principally  proceeded  from  the  foremen- 
tion ed  discouragements  which  have  lain  upon  him  as  to  his  public 
and  ministerial  performances,  as  also  for  a trial  whether  his  native 
country’s  air  might  contribute  to  his  recovery  ; from  whence  he  hath 
yet  frequently  come  to  officiate  though  to  the  prejudice  of  his  health 
and  heightening  of  his  distemper,  at  once  to  own  his  relation  to  us, 
and  his  willingness  to  exercise  his  ministry  among  us,  which  (if  it 
please  God  to  enable  him  for)  we  very  much  desire,  forasmuch  as 
after  a Providence  had  called  him  to  succeed  to  his  father’s  inherit- 
ance in  another  county,  he  yet  for  three  or  four  years  resided  with 
us  and  exercised  in  person  his  ministry  amongst  us  whiles  he  had 
any  tolerable  abilities  of  health  or  voice  to  do  it.  Wherefore  we,  as 
friends  both  to  him  and  to  the  truth,  are  willing  to  attest  the  pre- 
mises by  our  subscriptions.” 

To  this  certificate  there  are  no  signatures  attached,  being,  as  in 
the  former  case,  a rough  draft  in  the  autograph  of  Mr.  Holland. 
Its  date  would  be  about  1676,  but  this  too  is  wanting  in  the  original 
draft.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Holland’s  health  was  ever  suffi- 
ciently re-established  to  enable  him  again  to  reside  at  Malpas,  and 
he  finally  resigned  the  living  in  1680.  He  died  two  years  after,  and 
was  buried  at  Prestwich,  (April  29,  1682)  leaving  his  extensive 
estates  to  his  son  Edward,  the  last  heir  male  of  the  family.  Edward 
Holland  survived  his  father  little  more  than  a year,  and  dying  Feb- 
ruary 1683,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  was  also  buried  at  Prest- 
wich. Upon  his  death  the  family  estates  descended  to  his  sole  sur- 
viving sister  Elizabeth,  married  November  27,  1684,  to  Sir  John 
Egerton  Bart,  of  Wrmehill  and  Farthinghoe  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, the  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor,  Thomas  Egerton 
second  Earl  of  Wilton. 
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By  Lis  will,  dated  January  5,  1681,  William  Holland  of  Heaton 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  clerk,  Master  of  Arts,  being  subject  to 
the  distempers  of  an  aged  body,  but  (which  he  blesses  God  for)  of 
perfect  memory  and  understanding,  expresses  readiness  (in  the  day 
of  the  Almighty  His  goodness  to  him,  in  the  enjoyment  of  health, 
knowing  however  that  the  grave  devours  in  a moment,  and  so  uncer- 
tain of  the  day  of  his  death)  to  make  a certain  disposition  of  his 
estate,  &c.,  which  he  does  in  manner  and  form  following : — 

First,  he  resigns  his  soul  unto  the  Father  of  spirits  who  gave  it, 
and  into  the  hands  of  Jesus  Christ  who  redeemed  it,  hoping  through 
the  mercies  of  the  living  God  and  the  merits  of  his  (once)  dying 
Saviour,  it  will  be  joined  to  the  assembly  of  just  ones  made  perfect. 
Then,  as  to  his  body,  (though  it  shall  moulder  away  into  dust  and 
see  corruption,  yet  through  the  power  of  his  Saviour’s  resurrection  he 
believes  it  will  be  raised  up  at  the  last  day,  and  that  with  these 
very  eyes  he  shall  see  his  Redeemer)  he  refers  it  wholly  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  his  executors  to  be  decently  interred,  and  if  it  may  be  to 
sleep  with  his  fathers  in  the  Chapel  in  Prestwich  Church,  which 
belongs  to  Heaton  Hall  and  his  family,  and  where  so  many  of  his 
ancestors  have  been  buried.  And  as  for  his  worldly  goods  — He 
gives  and  devises  all  his  manors,  lordships,  tenements  and  heredita- 
ments to  his  dear  and  well-beloved  son  Edward  Holland  and  his 
heirs  male,  charged  with  a payment  of  “ twenty  hundreth  pounds 
to  his  (testator’s)  dear  and  well-beloved  daughter  Elizabeth  Holland, 
for  her  better  preferment  in  marriage.  And  for  his  personal  estate, 
He  gives  his  son  Edward,  as  a legacy,  the  biggest  silver  cann  with 
the  W althalls  and  Skeffingtons  coats  of  arms,  empaled,  engraven 
on  it,  together  with  a dozen  of  silver  spoons,  his  silver  clock  watch, 
with  all  his  books  (except  such  as  he  shall  hereafter  otherwise  dis- 
pose of)  together  with  his  choice  of  what  colt  he  (testator)  dies 
possessed  of — and  the  furniture  of  the  chamber  over  the  great  par- 
lour. To  his  daughter  Elizabeth  he  leaves,  as  a legacy,  the  residue 
of  his  silver  plate,  rings,  jewels,  bracelets,  the  lesser  silver  watch,  all 
the  furniture  of  the  Chapel-chamber  at  Heaton,  what  Bible  she  will 
choose  out  of  his  books,  together  with  the  Practice  of  Piety  and  all 
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the  books  written  by  the  author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and  six 
other  books  she  will  choose,  and  what  colt  she  pleases  after  her 
brother  Edward  hath  made  his  choice.  To  his  sister,  Lady  Frances 
Eyton,  J?5  and  twenty  shillings  for  a ring.  To  his  sister  Jane 
Cholmondeley  J?10  and  twenty  shillings  for  a ring,  besides  that  ring 
which  he  hath  constantly  worn  which  she  bestowed  upon  him.  To 
his  cousin  Frances  Beresford  widow,  — to  his  cousin  Ann  Kenyon 
widow,  — to  his  cousin  Robert  Cholmondeley  of  Holford,  and  cousin 
Thomas  his  brother  — to  his  much  esteemed  and  dear  cousin  Esther 
Dod  of  Edge  — to  his  cousins  Thomas  and  William  Dod,  Jane 
Crewe,  Mary  Short  of  Mayford,  Frances  Poole,  Anne  and  Elizabeth 
Croxton,  twenty  shillings  each  to  buy  a ring  — to  his  god-son  Edward 
Kenyon  and  his  god-daughter  Sarah  Croxton  forty  shillings  each  as 
a token  and  pledge  of  his  love  and  blessing.  To  his  servants  also  he 
leaves  legacies.  Finally,  as  a pledge  and  token  of  his  love  and  well 
wishes  to  the  township  and  parish  of  Malpas,  where  (whilst  able) 
he  so  many  years  exercised  his  ministry,  he  bequeaths  the  sum  of 
oPIOO,  principally  for  the  advance  of  a salary  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  a schoolmaster  there. 

He  names  as  executors  his  sisters  Lady,  Frances  Eyton  and  Jane 
Cholmondeley,  his  son  Edward  Holland,  Mr.  Roger  Dale,  minister 
of  Denton  Chapel,  and  George  Smythe  of  Sharpies. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Holland  by  a the  good  old 
man”  Mr.  Angier,  curate  of  Denton,  was  written  shortly  after  Mr. 
Holland  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  : 

IIonrd  Sir, 

I have  made  bold  to  send  herewith  a small  testimony  of  my 
due  respects  to  your  beloved  consorte  with  thankfull  acknowledg- 
ment to  yourselfe  who  have  been  pleased  to  continue  to  me  that 
favour  wch  (through  the  goodness  of  God)  I have  found  from  your 
family  above  thirty  years  in  this  place,  though  unworthy.  It  hath 
been  a refreshing  to  my  spirit  to  hope  that  God  hath  reserved  you  to 
be  a repairer  of  the  many  and  great  breaches  made  upon  your  family, 
and  in  order  thereunto  hath  given  you  an  heart  to  build  the  house 
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of  God  (by  a conscionable  attendance  upon  your  ministeriall  function) 
that  He  may  build  your  house.  The  Lord  grant  your  eyes  may  see 
the  desires  of  your  heart  in  both,  — - viz.  the  happy  repaire  of  the 
ruines  of  God's  house  and  your  owne.  I shall  not  further  trouble 
you,  but  presenting  mine  owne  and  wifes  best  respects  to  yourselfe 
and  Mrs.  Holland,  I commit  you  and  yours  and  all  your  labours  to 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  and  rest 

Yor  very  thankfull  and  much  engaged  friend  and  servant, 

J.  Angier. 

Denton,  February  18,  1666. 

Addressed  — "For  ye  Hord  William  Holland  of  Denton  Esquire, 
these  with  my  best  respects  at  Malpas.11 

In  1711  the  Denton  estate  of  the  Hollands,  as  appertaining  to  Sir 
John  Egerton  in  right  of  his  wife,  w^as  under  lease  to  twelve  tenants, 
the  annual  rental  amounting  to  <^162  9s.  8d.  Denton  Hall  and  the 
demesne  was  in  the  occupation  of  one  William  Bromiley,  who  paid 
for  it  a rent  of  JH05  6s.  Id. 

In  1744  the  tenantry  numbered  eighteen,  and  the  rental  had 
increased  to  £21 6 2s.  2d. 

In  1780  the  same  lands  were  held  by  seventeen  tenants,  and  were 
subject  to  a reht  of  J?294  6s.  8d.  The  entire  property  was  held  by 
lease  of  lives,  and  the  above  returns  of  rental  are  exclusive  of  fines 
paid  on  the  renewal  of  leases.  By  the  terms  of  their  respective 
leases,  the  tenants  were  also  pledged  to  the  payment  of  certain  rent- 
boons  consisting  of  a dog  and  a cock,  or  at  the  landlord’s  option  their 
equivalent  in  money  — for  the  dog  ten  shillings,  for  the  cock  one 
shilling  — the  landlord  thus  providing  for  his  amusement  in  hunting 
and  cockfighting  in  a manner  least  onerous  to  himself. 

Denton  Hall,  without  laying  claim  to  any  distinctive  merits  in  its 
architectural  details,  is,  nevertheless,  an  interesting  example  of  the 
post  and  petrel  style  so  common  throughout  Lancashire  ; and  though 
of  an  age  long  past,  it  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  (externally 
at  least)  in  a great  degree  the  reckless  innovations  to  which  so  many 
of  our  old  halls  have  been  subjected.  Its  general  form  is  that  of  an 
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irregular  oblong  square,  with  two  gables  advanced  considerably  for- 
ward from  the  front  of  the  main  structure ; it  is  built  chiefly  of 
timber,  a foundation  of  masonry  supporting  a framework  formed  of 
vertical  posts  crossed  by  horizontal  beams  and  having  the  intervening 
spaces  filled  with  plaster,  some  of  these  spaces  being  ornamented 
with  quatrefoils.  Though  the  exterior  retains  much  of  its  original 
appearance,  the  interior  has  from  time  to  time  undergone  such  alter- 
ations as  the  convenience  of  successive  occupants  has  dictated.  The 
principal  room,  and  that  most  worthy  of  notice  — the  hall  — is  a 
spacious  apartment  nearly  square,  being  about  twenty-two  feet  six 
inches  by  twenty-two  feet ; it  was  originally  open  from  the  basement 
to  the  roof,  giving  to  it  a clear  height  of  eighteen  feet  and  a half,  but  is 
now  divided  into  two  stories  by  an  intervening  floor.  The  fire-place 
in  this  room  is  of  noble  proportions,  being  about  thirteen  feet  four 
inches  in  width,  and  deeply  recessed,  the  chimneypiece  having  a 
depressed  four-centred  arch  with  numerous  round  and  hollow  mould- 
ings carried  round  the  face,  and  ornamented  on  the  top  with  a crenel- 
lated or  embattled  cornice.  The  ceiling  is  plain,  and  supported  by 
curved  braces  with  chamfered  edges  terminating  in  plain  corbels.  On 
one  of  the  walls  of  this  room  is  a curiously  ornamented  shield  exe- 
cuted in  stucco,  in  relief,  charged  with  the  arms  of  Holland,  borne 
quarterly  — 1 and  4,  az.  seme  of  fleurs-de-lis  a lion  rampant  arg.  for 
Holland ; 2,  a cross  engrailed,  for  [?]  Legh ; 3,  arg.  on  a bend  sab. 
three  lozenges  of  the  field,  for  Carrington ; over  all  a bend ; — im- 
paling, quarterly,  the  arms  of  Langley  of  Agecroft ; 1 and  4,  arg.  a 
cockatrice  sab.  for  Langley ; 2 and  3,  a mermaid  with  comb  and 
mirror,  for  Prestwich.  In  the  upper  story  is  a chamber  or  bay  formed 
by  the  projection  of  a gable,  containing  some  examples  of  wainscot 
panelling  now  unfortunately  covered  with  whitewash.  Surrounding 
this  room  is  a cornice  of  plaster  enriched  with  ornamented  scroll- 
work. The  light  is  admitted  by  a large  square-headed  window,  the 
full  width  of  the  bay,  consisting  of  twelve  lights  transomed ; on  one 
of  the  lights  appear  the  initial  letters  R.  H.,  the  only  fragment  of 
stained  glass  to  be  found  throughout  the  building.  There  are  no 
evidences  of  a conclusive  nature  by  which  we  may  ascertain  the  exact 
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date  of  the  erection  of  Denton  Hall ; but,  judging  from  its  general 
appearance  as  well  as  from  the  style  of  ornament  employed  in  its 
decoration,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  built  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a supposition  confirmed  by  the  presence  in  the 
window  just  noticed  of  the  initial  letters  R.  H.,  and  by  the  shield 
already  described  as  bearing  the  arms  of  Langley  impaled  with  those 
of  Holland,  thus  identifying  it  with  Richard  Holland  Esq.  who  died 
in  1618,  having  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir 
Robert  Langley  of  Agecroft.  Denton  Hall  is  now  occupied  as  a 
farm  house. 


HYDE  OF  DENTON. 

The  Hydes  of  Hyde  and  Norbury  descended  from  Sir  Robert  de 
Hyde  living  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  whose  son  and  heir 
Robert  married  the  heiress  of  Thomas  de  Norbury,  continued  in 
lineal  succession  until  the  death  of  Edward  Hyde  Esq.  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  when  the  estates  were  conveyed  in  marriage 
by  Ann  his  daughter  and  heiress  to  George  Clarke  Esq.,  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  New  York,  whose  descendant,  Edward  Hyde  Clarke  of 
Hyde  Hall  Esq.,  is  the  present  representative  of  the  family.  From 
this  house  sprang  the  great  Earl  of  Clarendon,  his  grandfather  being 
second  son  of  Robert  Hyde  of  Norbury  Esq.,  the  direct  ancestor  of 
Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Ann. 

The  Hydes  of  Denton  are  descended  from  Alexander,  younger 
son  of  Robert  de  Hyde  and  the  heiress  of  Norbury,  and  were  settled 
at  Denton  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  where  they  were  found  in 
1664,  when  Robert  Hyde  Esq.  recorded  a pedigree  of  seventeen 
descents. 

A branch  of  the  Hydes  of  Norbury  and  Hyde  occurs  at  Haughton 
in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  From  Thomas  Hyde  of  Haughton 
(living  January  24,  1688)  are  traditionally  said  to  have  branched 
the  Hydes  of  Ardwick.  The  connexion  of  this  latter  branch  with 
Haughton  township  did  not  cease  until  the  year  1821,  in  which  year 
John  Hyde  Esq.  of  Ardwick  disposed  of  the  Higher  Broom  and  the 
Haughton  Green  estates  to  Mr.  John  Lowe  of  Shepley  Hall,  in 
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whose  nephew,  Edward  Lowe  Sidcbotham  Esq.,  they  are  at  present 
vested. 

By  his  will,  bearing  date  September  IS,  1639,  William  Hyde  of 
Denton,  gent.,  “ considering  the  infermenes  of  his  bodie  together  with 
his  old  age  and  the  frailty  of  this  transitory  life,”  makes  the  following 
disposition  of  his  estate,  &c.  First,  he  willingly  and  with  a free  heart 
renders  and  gives  again  into  the  hands  of  his  Lord  God  and  Creator 
his  soul  and  spirit,  which  He  of  His  goodness  gave  unto  him  when 
tie  first  fashioned  him  in  his  mother’s  womb,  making  him  a living 
and  reasonable  creature,  nothing  doubting  but  that  He  (for  His 
infinite  mercy  and  goodhess  set  forth  in  the  precious  blood  of  His 
beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer)  will 
receive  His  soul  into  His  kingdom,  there  to  enjoy  in  His  presence 
fulness  of  joy  for  evermore,  together  with  the  company  of  heavenly 
angels  and  blessed  saints.  And  as  concerning  his  body,  even  with  a 
good  will  and  free  heart  he  commends  it  to  the  dust  from  whence  it 
came,  nothing  doubting  but  that  according  to  the  articles  of  his 
faith,  at  the  great  day  of  the  general  resurrection  when  all  shall 
appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  he  shall  then  receive  the 
same  again  (through  that  mighty  power  of  God  His  Father  where- 
with He  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  Himself),  not  a corruptible, 
mortal,  weak,  and  vile  body,  as  now  it  is,  but  an  incorruptible, 
immortal,  strong  and  perfect  body,  like  unto  the  glorious  body  of  his 
Head  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ  Jesus.  And  for  and  concerning  his 
worldly  goods,  he  disposes  of  them  as  follows  : — To  his  daughter-in- 
law  Alice  Hyde  J?1 0 in  gold,  and  his  gelding  which  he  used  to  ride 
upon,  his  Bible  in  two  volumes,  Mr.  Hildersam’s  Works,  his  beaver 
brush  and  little  cabinet,  his  great  coffer  which  hath  his  linens  in, 
with  all  the  linens,  and  his  clock  that  is  in  his  parlour  — all  which 
are  to  be  delivered  to  her  the  day  after  his  funeral.  To  his  grand- 
child Ann  Hyde  JP200,  to  be  paid  to  her  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage (the  interest  meanwhile  to  be  employed  towards  her  mainte- 
nance and  education)  provided  that  the  said  Ann  be  dutiful  and  obe- 
dient and  that  she  marry  and  match  suitable  to  her  portion,  birth  and 
breeding.  To  his  grandchild  William  Hyde  JP100,  the  benefit  thereof 
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to  be  paid  unto  him  for  the  binding  of  him  an  apprentice,  or  other- 
wise to  be  bestowed  upon  him  when  he  comes  to  age  and  years  of  dis- 
cretion, in  such  sort  as  his  (testator’s)  son,  his  father,  shall  think  meet 
and  convenient.  To  his  grandchild  Robert  Hyde  £20,  the  benefit  to 
be  paid  to  him  as  his  (testator’s)  son,  his  father,  shall  decree.  Also 
to  his  five  grandchildren,  viz.,  Ellinor,  Katharine,  Deborah,  Grace, 
and  Mary  Hyde,  the  daughters  of  his  son  Robert  Hyde,  the  sum  of 
JP200,  equally  to  be  divided  and  paid  unto  them  for  their  preferment 
at  their  marriage,  as  an  augmentation  of  such  further  portion  as  their 
father  shall  bestow  upon  them.  And  as  to  his  grandchild  Thomas 
Roberson,  who  went  away  from  his  master  with  whom  he  (testator) 
had  placed  him,  his  will  and  mind  is  that  if  he  yet  return  again  and 
betake  himself  to  some  honest  calling  and  course  of  life,  in  such  case 
his  (testator’s)  son  Robert  Hyde  shall  pay  as  testator’s  gift  unto  him 
J?20,  provided  always  that  if  he  return  as  a vagrant  and  live  dis- 
honestly and  disorderly,  he  shall  stand  excluded  and  debarred  as 
concerning  this  legacy.  To  his  servant  John  Booth  he  gives  twenty 
shillings  in  money,  one  of  his  old  riding  coats,  and  that  suit  he  (tes- 
tator) daily  wears  in  his  sickness.  To  every  servant  of  his  son 
Robert  Hyde  he  gives  half  a crown  each.  To  his  son  Robert  Hyde 
he  remits  a debt  of  £50  and  gives  him  the  remainder  of  his  goods 
and  chattels  after  the  payment  of  his  debts.  To  the  poor  of  Denton 
he  gives  twenty  shillings ; to  the  poor  of  Stockport  forty  shillings, 
to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Master  Normansell  and  the  church- 
wardens, by  them  to  be  dispensed.  He  constitutes  his  son  Robert 
Hyde  sole  executor,  assuring  himself  that  his  said  son  will  see  this 
his  will  truly  performed  and  his  body  decently  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  Stockport  Church,  according  to  his  place,  rank,  and  calling. 
Witnesses  — Thomas  Brown,  John  Booth,  Isabel  Oldham.  Proved 
at  Chester  January  8,  1639. 

The  inventory  of  his  “ goods  and  chattels,”  priced  and  valued  at 
his  death,  gives  a total  of  J?898  4s.  4d.  Imp.  one  gelding  £8. 
It.  In  husbandry  mare,  £10  8s.  6d.  It.  In  armour,  £8.  It.  In 
two  pairs  of  virginals,  £3.  It.  In  two  green  carpets,  £1  10s.  It. 
In  eighteen  quishions,  J?1.  It.  In  debts  owing  to  him,  J?564,  &c. 
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He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  John  Molineux  Esq.,  and  dying 
September  30,  1639,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert,  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  father’s  death,  was  about  thirty-five  years  old.  This 
representative  of  the  family  was,  like  his  neighbour  Col.  Holland, 
a zealous  Puritan,  actively  participating  in  the  religious  controversy 
of  the  day.  He  took  sides  with  the  Parliament  against  Charles  I. ; 
and  when  in  1642  Lord  Strange  laid  siege  to  Manchester,  intending 
to  take  possession  of  it  in  the  King’s  name,  Mr.  Hyde  was  one  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry  who  armed  their  servants  and  dependents 
and  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  town,  assisting  in  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Royalists.  During  the  progress  of  the  siege  he  successfully 
combated  the  proposition  of  Col.  Holland,  who  advised  the  surrender 
of  the  town. 

In  1 643  he  was  appointed  by  ordinance  of  parliament  a commis- 
sioner to  investigate  charges  preferred  against  delinquent  ministers, 
and  “ for  the  punishment  of  scandalous  clergymen.”  In  this  capa- 
city he  is  alluded  to  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Newcome,  who  relates  an 
amusing  story  illustrating  his  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this 
painful  office  : — “November  3,  1665,  Mr.  Hyde  had  sent  to  speak 
with  me ; and  I went  this  day  to  Stockport  to  meet  him,  and  we  sat 
together  two  or  three  hours.  His  business  was  to  tell  me  of  the 
fearful  things  he  heard  of  my  dear  brother  Steele.  It  was  upon  his 
diary  being  taken  off  him  and  some  passages  in  it  that  they  inter- 
preted to  the  worst  of  actions,  as  this  — that  such  a day  he  went  to 
such  a place  on  a carnal  account,  and  God  turned  it  to  a spiritual. 
This  they  interpreted  to  be  some  woman  design,  and  no  other.  The 
truth  was,  he  went  to  a fair  to  have  bought  a cow.  He  missed  of 
that,  and  went  home  with  a gentlewoman,  and  they  had  some  oppor- 
tunity for  the  soul  together.  Now  this  was  formed  into  a dreadful 
story  and  told  to  Mr.  Hyde,  and  he  told  me.  I gave  him  satisfaction 
as  far  as  I knew.” 1 

1 Newcome’ s Autobiography,  (Chetham  Series,)  p.  154.  Calamy  refers  ( Abridg- 
ment, vol.  ii.  p.  708)  to  this  imputed  delinquency  of  Mr.  Steele,  but  makes  no  mention 
of  Mr.  Hyde’s  share  in  the  investigation.  He  [Steele]  met  with  much  trouble  on 
account  of  his  nonconformity,  particularly  in  1665  when  he  was  setting  out  for 
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In  1645  Mr.  Hyde  was  elected  a lay  member  of  the  First  Lanca- 
shire Classical  Presbytery,  which  held  its  sittings  in  Manchester  and 
exercised  judicial  authority  in  matters  spiritual  throughout  the 
parishes  of  Manchester,  Prestwich,  Eccles,  Flixton,  and  Ashton. 

His  wife  was  Alice,  third  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Thomas 
Crompton  of  Crompton  Esq.  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  by  her 
he  had  a numerous  family.  Two  of  his  daughters  were  married  to 
Presbyterian  ministers,  viz.  Ann,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
William  Bell,  minister  of  Huyton;  and  Katharine,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
William  Meeke,  minister  of  Salford  Chapel.  He  survived  his  wife 
and  many  of  his  children,  and  dying  in  1684  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age,  was  interred  within  the  precincts  of  Denton  Chapel. 

By  his  will,  dated  July  10,  1682,  Robert  Hyde  of  Denton  in  the 
parish  of  Manchester  and  county  of  Lancaster  Esq.,  being  aged  in 
body  but  of  sound  and  perfect  memory,  praise  be  given  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  same,  calling  to  mind  the  uncertain  estate  of  this  trans- 
itory life,  and  that  all  flesh  must  yield  to  death  when  it  shall  please 
God  to  call  — and  being  desirous  to  settle  things  in  order  that  so 
peace,  unity,  and  good  agreement  may  be  and  remain  among  his 
children  and  relations  after  his  decease,  disposes  of  his  estate,  &c., 
as  follows : — First  and  principally,  being  penitent  and  sorry  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  for  his  sins  past,  most  humbly  desiring  for- 
giveness of  the  same,  he  gives  and  commits  his  soul  unto  Almighty 
God  his  Creator,  assuredly  believing  that  he  shall  receive  full  pardon 
and  free  remission  of  all  his  sins,  and  be  saved  by  the  precious  death 
and  merits  of  his  blessed  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  Christ  Jesus,' — and 
his  body  to  the  earth  from  whence  it  was  taken,  to  be  buried  (in  his 
burying-place  in  Denton  Chapel)  in  such  decent  and  Christian 
manner  as  his  executors  shall  determine  — in  certain  hope  of  a joy- 

London ; lie  was  then  stopt  and  searched  by  a warrant  from  the  neighbouring  justices 
under  colour  of  the  report  of  a plot ; and  finding  nothing  to  accuse  him  of  they 
seized  his  almanack  in  which  he  kept  his  diary  for  that  year,  and  it  not  being  written 
very  legibly,  they  made  what  malicious  readings  and  comments  they  pleased  upon  it 
to  his  great  wrong  and  reproach,  though  to  all  sober  people  it  discovered  him  to  be  a 
man  that  kept  strict  watch  over  his  own  heart  and  was  a great  husband  of  his  time.” 
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ful  resurrection  to  eternal  life.  And  as  to  the  settling  of  his  temporal 
estate,  and  such  goods  and  chattels  and  credits  as  it  hath  pleased 
God  far  above  his  deserts  to  bestow  upon  him,  he  orders,  gives,  and 
disposes  of  the  same  as  follows : that  is  to  say,  whereas  he  the  said 
Robert  Hyde  and  Alice  his  late  wife,  deceased,  being  seised  of  an 
inheritance  of  one-eighteenth  part  of  several  messuages,  cottages, 
tenements,  lands  and  premises,  situated  in  Crompton,  Oldham,  and 
Whetston  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  did  in  and  by  an 
indenture  bearing  date  August  14,  1660,  convey  and  assure  unto 
William  Bell  of  Huy  ton  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  clerk,  John 
Wordsworth  of  Swayth  Hall  in  the  county  of  York  gent.,  William 
Hyde  and  Samuel  Hyde  (his  sons),  Thomas  Lees  of  Denton  and 
John  Johnson  of  Haughton  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  yeomen,  all 
the  aforesaid  one-eighteenth  part  to  such  uses,  intents  and  purposes 
as  is  therein  mentioned.  In  which  indenture  there  is  a certain 
limitation  that  they  the  said  William  Bell,  &c.,  shall  and  may,  at 
any  time  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Robert  Hyde  and  Alice  his 
wife,  grant,  bargain  and  sell  all  and  every  the  said  one-eighteenth 
part  unto  the  use  of  any  person  whatsoever  for  the  best  price  or 
prices  ; and  the  moneys  raised  thereby  shall  be  disposed  of  and  dis- 
tributed unto  and  amongst  the  daughters  of  the  said  Robert  Hyde 
and  his  wife  Alice  which  shall  be  living  at  the  decease  of  the  sur- 
vivor of  the  two,  which  shall  be  unmarried  and  not  preferred,  or  if 
married  and  her  or  their  portion  not  paid  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
the  said  Robert  Hyde,  in  such  proportion  as  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  said  Robert  Hyde  during  his  life  or  of  Alice  his  wife.  And 
whereas  he  the  said  Robert  Hyde  in  and  by  a certain  indenture 
under  his  hand  and  seal  bearing  date  September  30,  1652,  and  made 
between  him  the  said  Robert  Hyde  of  one  part,  and  Robert  Dukin- 
field  of  Dukinfield  in  the  county  of  Chester  Esquire,  John  Ardern 
of  Hawarden  Esq.,  John  Jackson  of  Bubinill  in  the  county  of  Derby 
gent.,  and  Cornelius  Jackson  of  Bubinill  aforesaid  gent.,  of  the 
other  part ; in  which  said  indenture  of  conveyance  there  is  a certain 
proviso,  covenant  and  agreement,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
the  said  Robert  Hyde  at  any  time  during  his  (testator’s)  natural  life, 
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by  any  act  or  deed  in  writing,  or  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  to 
give,  grant,  limit  or  bequeath  unto  any  person  whatsoever  one  or 
more  annual  rent  or  sum  not  exceeding  £50  a year  to  be  issuing  out 
of  all  and  every  the  premises  in  the  said  indenture  last  recited  in- 
cluded, (the  several  estates  of  the  said  Alice  Hyde  and  Mary  Hyde 
for  and  during  the  several  continuances  thereof  only  excepted,)  and 
the  same  to  commence  immediately  from  and  after  the  death  of  him 
the  said  Robert  Hyde,  to  be  paid  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner 
as  to  him  may  seem  fit  and  as  shall  be  expressed  in  this  his  will  and 
testament,  for  and  during  such  time  and  until  that  thereby  or  there- 
upon there  shall  or  may  be  received  or  had  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  J?500.  Now  for  tho 
settling  and  disposing  of  his  temporal  estate  before  mentioned  and  in 
his  power  reserved,  together  with  all  the  rest  of  his  goods  and  chattels, 
he  orders  and  bequeaths  the  same  as  follows:  — First,  his  debts,  fune- 
ral expenses  and  legacies  shall  be  paid  out  of  his  whole  estate : and 
forasmuch  as  he  has  already  advanced  and  preferred  with  consider- 
able portions  and  sums  of  money  all  his  sons  and  daughters  (except 
his  two  daughters  Grace  and  Elizabeth  Hyde)  he  therefore  gives  and 
bequeaths  to  the  said  Grace  and  Elizabeth  his  loving  daughters  all 
and  every  the  abovementioned  one-eighteenth  part  of  the  said  mes- 
suages, &c.,  and  all  the' moneys  to  be  raised  thereby,  equally  to  be 
divided ; and  also  he  bequeaths  to  his  said  daughters  Grace  and 
Elizabeth  all  the  ^500  before  herein  mentioned,  to  be  paid  in  yearly 
sums  of  J?50  during  the  term  of  ten  years  next  ensuing  after  his 
decease,  at  the  feast  days  of  the  nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist  and  St. 
Martin  the  Bishop  in  winter.  To  his  loving  son  Robert  Hyde  he 
bequeaths  his  signet  of  gold,  his  silver  tobacco  box  with  his  coat  of 
arms  on  it,  and  his  pocket  pistol : also  it  is  his  will  and  mind  that 
his  said  son  Robert  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  presses  which  are 
fixed  in  his  (testator’s)  mansion-house,  the  couch  chair  in  the  hall, 
the  couch  chair  in  the  parlour,  the  three  tables  in  the  hall,  the  brew- 
ing pan,  and  all  the  chairs  and  stools  in  the  parlour  and  hall  (after 
his  daughters  Grace  and  Elizabeth  have  taken  unto  themselves  two 
of  the  best) ; also  it  is  his  will  and  mind  that  his  son  Robert  Hyde 
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shall  have  all  his  leases,  rolls  of  his  pedigree  and  coat  of  arms  belong- 
ing to  his  estate,  during  his  natural  life,  and  after  his  death,  in 
default  of  heirs  male,  he  bequeaths  the  same  to  his  son  William 
Hyde  during  his  life ; also  it  is  his  will  that  his  son  Robert  Hyde 
shall  have  such  of  his  books  as  he  hath  need  of  at  a reasonable  price 
when  they  are  to  be  sold.  Also  he  gives  to  his  son  William  Hyde 
his  silver  signet  and  all  his  plate  buttons,  and  £5  of  money,  and  the 
counterpart  of  the  conveyance  which  he  (testator)  has  in  his  keep- 
ing. Also  he  gives  to  his  daughter  Grace  his  other  silver  signet  sent 
to  him  by  Mr.  John  Newton,  and  his  watch.  Also  he  gives  to  his 
grandchildren  five  shillings  apiece.  Also  to  his  servants  three  shil- 
lings and  fourpence  apiece.  All  the  rest  of  his  goods  and  chattels 
he  gives  to  his  said  loving  daughters  Grace  and  Elizabeth,  equally 
to  be  divided.  Lastly,  he  appoints  his  trusty  and  well-beloved  son 
William  Hyde  to  be  executor.  Proved  at  Chester  June  19,  1684. 

The  inventory  of  his  “goods  and  chattels,”  taken  at  his  decease, 
returns  their  estimated  value  at  £323  8s.  6d.  It  includes  the 
following  items : — Imp.  In  purse  and  apparel  J?15.  It.  In  silver 
plate  £22.  It.  In  Books  J?20.  It.  A watch,  6s.  8d.  It.  A gold 
signet  £2.  It.  Virginals,  6s.  8d. 

He  was  succeeded  in  his  estates  by  his  eldest  surviving  son  Robert 
Hyde,  born  in  1634,  who  in  1694  was  summoned  as  one  of  the 
grand  jury  empanelled  at  Manchester  for  the  trial  of  certain  influen- 
tial persons  implicated  in  the  Lancashire  plot  in  favour  of  the  abdi- 
cated monarch  James  II.  During  his  father’s  lifetime  he  had 
married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  John  Jackson  of  Bubnell  in  the 
county  of  Derby  Esq.  She  died  in  1698,  and  was  buried  (July  22) 
in  Denton  Chapel.  Mr.  Hyde  survived  his  wife  about  a year,  and 
dying  in  1699,  was  also  buried  (October  28)  at  Denton,  leaving  an 
only  child,  a daughter,  his  sole  heiress,  who,  by  her  marriage  with 
Sir  Ralph  Assheton  Bart,  of  Middleton,  conveyed  the  Denton  estate 
of  the  Hydes  into  that  family. 

By  this  marriage  Sir  Ralph  had  no  issue,  but  by  a former  matri- 
monial alliance  with  Mary,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas 
Vavasour  of  Spaldington  in  the  county  of  York  Esq.,  he  left  issue 
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three  daughters,  Ann,  Mary,  and  Katharine,  his  coheiresses,  amongst 
whom,  at  his  death  in  1716,  his  extensive  estates,  with  the  exception 
of  the  paternal  estate  at  Middleton,  (this,  together  with  the  Baronetcy, 
devolving  upon  his  nephew  Ralph  Assheton  of  Allerton  Gledhow, 
afterwards  Sir  Ralph  Asseliton  of  Middleton)  were  divided.  The 
Denton  estate  of  Sir  Ralph,  acquired  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress 
of  the  Hydes,  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  daughter  Katharine,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Lister  Esq.  of  Arnoldsbiggin  in  the  county  of 
York.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  a son,  Thomas  Lister  Esq. 
M.P.,  of  Gisburn  Park,  who  in  1748  married  Beatrix,  daughter  of 
Jessop  Hulton  Esq.  of  Hulton  Park,  and  dying  November  28,  1761, 
left  an  only  son,  Thomas  Lister,  created  in  1797  Lord  Ribblesdale. 

By  his  will,  dated  September  25,  1759,  Thomas  Lister  of  Gisburn 
Park  gives  and  devises  all  his  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments 
in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire  to  his  executors  and  execu- 
trix upon  trust  that  after  his  decease  they  shall  proceed  to  raise  upon 
the  said  property,  by  sale  or  mortgage,  the  sum  of  J?5,000  charged 
by  his  the  said  testator’s  late  mother  [Katharine  Ashton]  for  the  use 
of  his  younger  brother  and  sisters,  by  a deed  of  appointment  therein 
mentioned;  and  upon  further  trust  that  they  shall  convey  all  and 
singular  the  premises,  or  such  parts  as  shall  remain  undisposed  of, 
to  the  use  of  Thomas  Lister,  son  of  the  said  Thomas  Lister  the 
testator,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  He  names  as  his  executors 
Beatrix  his  wife,  Nicholas  Winckley  Esq.,  and  Edward  Parker  of 
Browsholme  Esq. 

In  pursuance,  therefore,  of  the  terms  of  the  will,  it  was  witnessed 
by  an  indenture  bearing  date  June  24,  1762 — That  in  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  J?3,000,  Beatrix  Lister,  Nicholas  Winckley,  and 
Robert  Parker,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien,  release  and  confirm  to 
William  Hulton  of  Hulton  Park  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  Esq., 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  all  that  capital  messuage  or  mansion-house 
called  Denton  Hall  or  Hyde  Hall,  situate,  lying  and  being  in 
Denton  in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  with  the  several  closes  or 
closures  known  as  The  Six  Acres,  The  Four  Acres,  The  Little 
Marsh,  The  Meadow  Hey,  The  Corn  Hey,  The  Great  Marsh  and 
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Wood,  The  Pingot,  The  Great  Field  and  Wood,  The  Lower  Field 
and  Big  Croft,  The  Great  Rosliffe,  The  Little  Rosliffe,  The  Holt, 
The  Little  Wartli,  The  Great  Warth  and  Wood,  The  Hop  Yard, 
The  Wash  House  Meadow,  the  Kiln  Meadow,  The  Horse  Close  and 
Wood,  containing  in  the  whole  by  common  estimation  118a.  2r.  26p. 
of  the  measure  used  thereabouts,  now  in  the  possession  of  William 
Knight  or  his  assign,  to  hold  the  same  to  the  use  of  the  said  William 
Hulton,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever. 

From  the  general  transfer  of  the  lands  in  question  were  excepted 
two  closes  of  land  in  Denton,  called  the  Chapel  Fields,  the  reversion 
and  inheritance  of  which,  subject  to  the  said  William  Knight’s  lease, 
was  conveyed  to  William  Bromiley. 

In  1813  the  estate  passed  by  purchase  from  the  Hulton  family 
to  Mr.  Francis  Woodiwiss  of  Manchester,  at  whose  death  in  1830  it 
descended  to  his  daughter  Miss  Mary  Woodiwiss,  the  present  pos- 
sessor. 

Hyde  Hall  (in  Denton),  though  not  presenting  so  perfect  an 
example  of  the  ancient  manor-house  as  Denton  Hall,  retains,  never- 
theless, sufficient  traces  of  antiquity  to  render  it  worthy  the  notice  of 
the  archaeologist,  and  deserving  of  a more  close  investigation  than  it 
seems  hitherto  to  have  obtained.  It  has  been  erected  at  two  distinct 
periods  ; the  oldest  portion  — that  comprising  the  principal  enter- 
taining rooms  — is  of  considerable  antiquity,  evidently  dating  so  far 
back  as  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  built  in  the  picturesque  half- 
timbered  style  so  characteristic  of  the  period.  The  framework  is 
formed  of  timber,  consisting  of  a number  of  heavy  oak  beams  resting 
upon  a foundation  of  masonry  and  crossed  in  a lateral  direction  by 
others  of  the  same  character,  the  interstices  or  “ panes,”  as  they  are 
technically  termed,  formed  by  this  plaiding  of  the  woodwork,  filled 
with  a plaster  or  composition  of  mud  and  clay,  additional  support 
being  obtained  from  substantial  buttresses  of  stone  in  three  and  four 
stages  placed  at  intervals  along  the  walls.  On  the  east  side  is  a pro- 
jecting bay  of  two  stories,  the  basement  originally  lighted  by  win- 
dows on  each  side,  but  since  filled  up,  their  place  supplied  by  a single 
square  window  divided  by  mullions  into  three  lights  and  transomed  ; 
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the  upper  story  of  the  bay  projects  somewhat  beyond  the  lower,  a 
peculiarity  frequently  to  be  observed  in  timber  houses  erected  during 
the  later  period  of  this  style,  and  is  lighted  by  a transomed  window 
carried  round  three  sides  of  the  bay,  corresponding  with  the  one  for- 
merly existing  in  the  basement,  the  whole  terminating  in  an  over- 
hanging gable,  at  one  time  having  had  the  addition  of  a barge-board 
and  hip-knob,  both  of  which  have  now  disappeared.  The  chief 
entrance  is  by  a covered  porch  at  the  west  front,  running  the  entire 
depth  of  the  building.  This  porch  as  well  as  that  portion  of  the  hall 
immediately  adjacent  towards  the  south,  is  constructed  of  dressed 
masonry,  and  has  been  erected  at  a period  subsequent  to  that  part  of 
the  building  already  described,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  date  1625 
which  appears  in  front.  The  entrance  gateway  has  an  obtuse 
pointed  arch,  and  is  furnished  with  two  massive  oak  doors  well 
studded  with  iron  nails,  one  placed  at  the  advanced  part  of  the  porch 
and  the  other  at  its  junction  with  the  main  walls.  Over  the  gate- 
way in  a panel  is  a shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Hydes,  and  beneath, 
the  date  1625  ; above  this  is  the  porch  chamber,  lighted  in  front 
by  a large  square  window  of  five  lights  divided  horizontally  by  a 
transom,  and  on  either  side  by  a single-light  window  transomed,  the 
whole  terminating  in  a parapet  with  moulded  coping,  and  separated 
by  a plain  string  course.  The  interior  has  undergone  considerable 
changes  since  its  erection,  and  presents  little  to  call  for  observation  if 
we  except  the  principal  apartment,  the  hall,  which  still  remains 
in  a tolerable  state  of  preservation,  though  appropriated,  in  the  hands 
of  the  present  tenant,  a farmer,  to  purposes  widely  differing  from 
those  to  which  it  was  first  applied.  It  is  of  fair  proportions,  being 
about  twenty-one  feet  by  twenty-four  feet,  and  almost  ten  feet  in 
height,  lighted  on  the  west  by  two  modem  windows  of  two  lights, 
and  originally  on  the  east  by  an  oriel  or  bay,  already  noticed  in  the 
description  of  the  exterior.  The  walls  of  this  bay,  as  well  as  of  the 
hall  itself,  are  covered  with  wainscot  disposed  in  panels.  The  oriel, 
that  almost  inseparable  feature  of  a banqueting-hall,  now  forms  a 
separate  apartment,  being  divided  from  the  hall  by  a partition  of 
oak,  and  entered  from  it  by  an  open  doorway.  The  fireplace,  deeply 
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recessed,  is  comparatively  of  large  proportions,  being  upwards  of 
eleven  feet  in  length.  The  ceiling  is  plain,  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  longitudinal  and  transverse  beams  finished  with  a plain 
chamfer  upon  the  edge.  The  chamber  over  the  hall  is  of  corre- 
sponding size  and  also  contains  some  examples  of  wainscot  panelling. 
The  floors  of  this  room  and  the  passage  leading  to  it  are  of  polished 
oak.  The  outbuildings  are  very  extensive,  surrounding  three  sides 
of  a spacious  court,  the  hall  occupying  the  fourth  side ; these,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part  have  been  erected  within  the  last  few  years, 
a portion  only  on  the  south  side  being  of  older  date,  the  initial 
letters  RHM  and  the  date  1687  appearing  over  one  of  the  doors. 

The  arms  at  the  foot  of  this  pedigree  are  1st  and  4th  hyde  az. 
a chevron  between  three  lozenges  or,  differenced  by  a crescent,  quar- 
tered with  denton,  arg.  two  bars  gu.  in  chief  three  cinquefoils 
sa. ; 2nd  and  3rd  crompton,  gu.  a fess  wavy  between  three  lions 
rampant  or.  This  quartering  of  Denton  with  Hyde  might  seem  to 
imply  some  early  intermarriage  between  the  two  families,  but  of 
this  no  evidence  has  survived.  Crest : on  a wreath  a helmet — above 
all  an  eagle  standing  with  wings  erect  sa.  beaked  and  membered  or. 

The  original  pedigree,  which  is  certified  April  15,  1658,  by  Wil- 
liam Ryley,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  was  in  1771  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Robert  Hyde  of  Manchester. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  among  the  small  landed  proprietors  in 
the  township  was  Adam  Hulton,  representative  of  a family  of  great 
antiquity  in  the  county,  holding  lands  in  Denton  at  a much  earlier 
period  than  the  reign  indicated.  From  the  Hulton  pedigree  it 
appears  that  Cecilia,  daughter  of  David  de  Hulton,  received  a grant 
of  lands  from  Alexander  de  Denton  as  early  as  the  eighth  year  of 
Edward  I.  (1279).  Denton  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any 
time  the  residence  of  this  family,  whose  principal  estates  were 
situated  at  Farn worth  and  Over  Hulton.  From  the  inquisition  post 
mortem  of  Richard  Hulton  in  the  24  Henry  VII.  (1508),  we  find 
that  he  died  seised  of  the  manor  of  Farnworth,  &c.,  and  also  of  lands 
in  Denton;  and  from  similar  inquisitions  of  William  Hulton  (1555), 
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Adam  Hulton  (1597),  and  William  Hulton  (1613),  the  same  estates 
are  seen  to  have  been  successively  inherited  by  his  descendants.  In 
1597,  when  the  waste  lands  of  Denton  were  enclosed,  Adam  Hulton 
received  a grant  of  46  acres  as  a landed  proprietor  in  the  township. 
In  1645  the  landed  interest  of  the  family  seems  temporarily  to  have 
ceased,  one  George  Lees  holding  himself  in  that  year  responsible  for 
“ the  Chapel- wage  anciently  paid  by  Mr.  HultoiTs  tenants,”  imply- 
ing a transfer  of  the  property.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
their  connexion  with  Denton  was  resumed  by  the  purchase,  on  the 
part  of  the  then  representative,  William  Hulton  Esq.,  of  the  Dane 
Heyes  and  Hyde  Hall  estates,  both  situated  in  the  township,  and 
together  of  considerable  extent.  This  property  they  did  not  long 
retain,  having  conveyed  it  by  sale  in  1813  to  Mr.  Francis  Woodi- 
wiss;  from  which  time  the  Hultons  have  finally  ceased  from  the 
ranks  of  landed  proprietors  in  Denton  township. 

Another  family  possessed  at  an  early  period  of  lands  in  Denton, 
was  that  of  Hulme  of  Hulme  Hall  in  the  adjacent  township  of  Red- 
dish. Lawrence  Hulme  resided  at  Hulme  Hall  in  the  8 Henry  V. 
(1421).  In  the  2 and  3 Philip  and  Mary  (1554-5)  Johan  Holme, 
(for  thus  the  name  was  anciently  written,)  widow  of  Nicholas 
Holme,  prosecutes  in  the  Duchy  Court  at  Lancaster  Ambrose  Asmall 
and  George  Asmall  for  forcible  entry  and  tortious  possession  of  lands 
and  tenements  called  Holmes  More  in  Denton.  In  the  8 Elizabeth 
(1565)  Robert  Holme  cites  Thomas  Holme  before  the  same  court 
for  detention  of  title  deeds  of  messuages  and  lands  in  Reddish  and 
Denton,  pledged  for  security  of  money  lent.  As  a landowner  in  the 
township,  Robert  Holme  received  in  1597  a grant  of  six  acres  of  the 
waste  lands  of  Denton,  then  first  enclosed.  From  the  inquisition 
post  mortem  of  William  Holme  in  the  14  Charles  I.  (1639)  it 
appears  that  he  died  seised  of  lands  at  Hulme  in  Reddish  and  also 
in  Denton.  He  was  father  of  William  Hulme  the  munificent 
founder  of  the  exhibitions  at  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  which  bear 
his  name.  By  his  will,  dated  October  20,  1691,  the  latter  leaves  the 
reversion  of  his  estates  to  certain  trustees,  who  shall  pay  the  annual 
rents  amongst  “ such  four  of  the  poor  sort  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  taking 
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such  degree  in  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  as  from  time  to  time  shall 
resolve  to  continue  to  reside  there  by  the  space  of  four  years  after 
such  degree  taken.”  The  number  of  exhibitioners  on  this  foundation 
is  now  fifteen,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  value  of  the  bequest, 
each  of  whom  receives  JP150  per  annum.  The  extent  of  land  in 
Denton  in  the  hands  of  the  Hulmian  trustees  is  about  fifty-seven 
acres  statute  measure,  producing  to  the  charity  in  1815  an  annual 
rent  of  J?60  18s. 

The  family  of  Barlow  of  Barlow  Hall  near  Manchester  was  also  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  numbered  amongst  the  smaller  landed  pro- 
prietors in  the  township.  From  the  inquisition  post  mortem  of 
Alexander  Barlow  in  the  27  Elizabeth  (1584)  we  find  that  he  died 
seised  of  an  estate  called  Barlow  Hall  and  of  lands  in  Denton  and 
Houghton-infra-Wythington.  By  reason  of  the  absence  of  dates 
in  the  pedigree  of  this  family,  and  from  the  constant  recurrence  of 
the  same  Christian  name  in  successive  generations,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  identify  the  individual  member  referred  to  in  the  inquisi- 
tion. It  would  probably  be  the  son  of  Ellis  Barlow  Esq.  and  Ann, 
daughter  of  Otes  Reddish  of  Reddish  Esq.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  George  Legh  of  West  Hall  in  the  county  of  Lancaster 
Esq.,  a younger  son  of  Legh  of  High- Legh.  His  sister  Margaret 
was  the  wife  of  Edward  Stanley  third  Earl  of  Derby.  From  a later 
inquisition  of  Sir  Alexander  Barlow,  of  the  date  18  James  I.  (1620), 
probably  the  grandson  of  the  last  mentioned  Alexander,  we  learn 
that  he  died  seised  of  the  same  estates.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Henry  Parker,  Lord  Morley  and  Monteagle,  and  was 
brother  of  William  Barlow  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  Alexander 
Reddish  of  Reddish  Esq.  was  a landowner  in  Denton.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  Reddish  Esq.  and  Margaret,  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
Sir  Robert  Langley  of  Agecroft.  His  interest  in  the  township 
appears  to  have  been  but  small,  since  but  one  acre  of  the  Denton 
waste  lands  was  assigned  to  him  at  the  period  of  their  being  enclosed 
in  1597.  His  inquisition  bears  date  11  James  I.  (1618). 
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Until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Denton  was  dependent  on  the 
mother  Church  of  Manchester  for  whatever  spiritual  supervision  it 
enjoyed.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  able  to  frequent  their 
parish  church  would  resort  thither,  and  others  would  trust  to  the 
stated  though  precarious  visits  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  that  church. 
Perhaps,  as  being  nearer,  the  ministrations  at  Stockport  and  Ashton 
might  attract  some.  In  early  times,  when  ecclesiastical  structures 
were  less  numerous  and  the  population  more  widely  scattered,  each 
church  became  a missionary  station,  from  which,  as  a centre,  the 
clergy  attached  thereto  made  periodical  visits  in  a circuit  of  the  entire 
parish,  oftentimes  many  miles  in  extent ; but  as  this  was  the  sugges- 
tion of  necessity  rather  than  convenience,  in  process  of  time  chapels 
of  ease  sprang  up,  at  first  probably  supplied  by  the  clergy  of  the  parish 
church,  but  afterwards,  as  the  piety  of  individuals  led  to  their  partial 
endowment,  by  a resident  ministry  possessing  all  but  independent 
jurisdiction.  Of  this  latter  description  was  Denton  Chapel,  erected 
in  1531-2,  by  the  local  families,  the  Hollands  and  the  Hydes.  As 
now  seen,  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  when  first  built,  being  the 
only  one  of  the  more  ancient  Chapels  in  Manchester  parish  still  re- 
taining those  original  architectural  features  which  it  is  probable  all 
once  had  in  common.  It  approaches  in  form  that  of  a parallelogram, 
and  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  the  latter  of  very  scanty  propor- 
tions and  of  recent  date,  added  about  the  year  1800  by  the  Rev. 
W.  P.  Greswell,  who,  on  entering  upon  his  Incumbency,  found 
neither  chancel  nor  communion  table  ; from  which  circumstance  he 
drew  the  inference  that  the  Presbyterian  form  of  administering  the 
Holy  Communion  had  continued  to  prevail  there  up  to  that  late 
period.  The  vestry  is  on  the  north  side,  and  a bell-turret  surmounts 
the  western  gable.  The  chapel  is  constructed  chiefly  of  timber, 
and  in  an  ancient  document  in  the  patron’s  possession,  is  said  to 
have  been  framed  in  Hibbert  wood,  — a low  footing  or  basement  of 
stone  supporting  a strong  framework  of  that  material,  with  upright 
posts,  divided  into  squares  by  horizontal  beams  extending  the  length 
of  the  building,  the  whole  braced  at  intervals  diagonally,  and  the 
spaces  filled  with  plaster  flush  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  wood- 
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work.  The  roof  is  for  the  period  rather  acute  in  pitch,  and,  as  is 
customary  in  this  style,  extends  considerably  beyond  the  walls  in 
what  are  termed  dripping  eaves.  The  gables  of  the  nave  and  chan- 
cel are  protected  by  barge-boards  pierced  with  trefoils  and  having 
hip-knobs  and  pendants. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  an  avenue  running 
from  east  to  west,  the  north  side  being  originally  appropriated  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Denton,  and  the  south  side  to  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Haughton  and  Hyde.  It  is  filled  with  plain 
high-backed  pews  of  no  great  antiquity,  if  we  except  three  or  four 
on  the  north  side  adjoining  the  chancel,  which  are  evidently  much 
older  than  the  others  and  probably  date  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Chapel ; some  of  these  bear  the  arms  of  the  Hyde  family.  On  the 
6th  of  October,  1768,  a citation  was  issued  for  the  re-pewing  of 
the  south  side  of  the  chapel,  “the  seats,  stalls  and  forms  therein 
having  by  length  of  time  become  old,  ruinous,  and  decayed,1’ — the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  additional  sittings  thus  secured  to  go 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  alteration. 

In  1728  a gallery  was  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel,  the 
north  side  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  “ the  free  use  of  the  present 
set  of  psalm-singers,”  and  the  south  side  to  be  appropriated  as  fol- 
lows : one  pew  to  be  assigned  to  the  minister’s  house,  and  the  rest  to 
“ such  persons  as  will  subscribe  the  largest  sums  towards  augmenting 
the  minister’s  salary.”  A faculty  was  not  obtained  until  September 
11,  1749.  The  front  of  the  gallery  exhibits  some  good  examples  of 
panel-work  carving  in  the  arabesque  style,  but  these  were  doubtless 
intended  for  other  purposes,  and  may  probably  have  formed  the  ends 
of  the  old  stalls  or  pews  before  the  re-pewing  of  the  chapel  just 
alluded  to.  The  roof,  originally  open,  was  in  1726  concealed  by  a 
flat  inner  roof,  but  was  restored  to  its  original  state  by  Mr.  Gres  well 
about  the  year  1820;  it  is  plain  and  simple  in  its  construction, 
divided  into  bays  by  horizontal  tie-beams  resting  upon  upright  wall- 
pieces,  and  strengthened  on  either  side  by  curved  bracing  ribs  with 
spandrels  springing  from  plain  corbels.  From  the  upper  side  of  the 
tie-beam  rise  struts  which  serve  to  brace  the  principal  rafters,  the 
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spaces  formed  between  these  rafters  and  the  purlins  being  quatre- 
foiled.  The  pulpit  affixed  to  the  north  wall,  about  midway,  is  of 
dark  oak;  one  of  the  supporters  bears  the  date  1659. 

With  the  exception  of  that  towards  the  east,  the  windows  are 
small  and  of  irregular  form.  They  were  originally,  as  it  seems, 
filled  with  stained  glass,  much  still  remaining,  but  so  fragmentary 
and  transposed,  that  all  attempts  to  decipher  the  inscriptions  are 
unavailing.  They  are  plain  and  square-headed,  and  placed  with- 
out much  regard  to  regularity,  eight  on  the  north  side  and  six 
on  the  south.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by  a four-centred  window  of 
five  lights  partially  filled  with  stained  glass,  apparently  monu- 
mental in  its  design.  In  the  upper  part-  of  the  centre  light  is 
the  figure  of  an  angel  holding  in  the  hand  a sceptre  to  which  is 
attached  a legend  bearing  an  inscription.  Below  this  is  the  bust 
of  what  appears  to  have  been  a female  figure,  and  an  imperfect  in- 
scription in  black-letter avmtcj’t  tt  Ifcattyaritte  fenestra  fieri 

fccerii.  Still  lower  is  a shield  divided  quarterly,  the  first,  second 
and  fourth  quarters  of  which  cannot  be  deciphered ; on  the  third 
quarter  is  a fret,  and  over  all  a bend  charged  with  three  escallop 
shells  and  a mullet  (for  difference)  ; surmounting  the  shield,  on  a 
helmet,  is  an  imperfect  crest,  the  head  and  part  of  the  wing  of  a bird. 
Below  this  is  another  shield,  arg.  on  a chevron  between  three 
lozenges  sab.  a crescent  of  the  field ; (the  arms  of  Hyde  in  all 
respects  save  the  tinctures.)  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  fourth 
light,  that  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  centre,  is  the  sacred  mo- 
nogram in  yellow  and  gold,  within  a circle.  Beneath  is  a portion 
of  a figure  habited  in  a robe  of  scarlet.  Below  this  is  a shield  charged 
with  the  arms  of  Hyde,  azure  a chevron  between  three  lozenges  or. 
Still  lower  is  a female  figure  with  hands  uplifted  as  if  in  supplication, 
and  kneeling  before  an  altar  upon  wdiich  is  displayed  an  open  book ; 
the  figure  is  draped  in  purple,  and  from  the  mouth  issues  a legend 
with  the  inscription,  “ 0li8tXCXt  tttri*”  There  is  a counterpart  of 
this  in  the  lower  part  of  the  second  light,  the  position  of  the  figure 
only  reversed  so  as  to  confront  the  one  just  described.  Here  too  is  a 
shield  divided  paleways  and  filled  with  fragments  of  stained  glass, 
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but  apparently  having  no  heraldic  signification.  About  the  centre 
of  the  light  are  the  remains  of  a figure  robed  in  white,  the  head  sur- 
rounded by  a nimbus,  holding  in  the  hand  a palm  branch ; and 
above  it  the  arms  of  Holland,  a lion  rampant  arg.  ducally  crowned  or. 
The  first  and  fifth  lights  are  plain,  containing  only  the  initial  letters 
11,  and  corresponding  with  members  of  the  two  local  families 
whose  names  have  been  already  enumerated.  One  other  disjointed 
inscription  may  serve  to  complete  the  description  of  the  east  window. 

*4  liatr  ct  ftitovu  movii  qut anno  ©fit 

qutngcntcsstmo  tmessuno  ssecfitJo* 

The  inscriptions  in  the  windows  on  the  north  side  are  as  follows : 

Saljane  ttrom  me  arth  lopprt  ct  llatm 

Hatijartne  uxovis  me  ....  an  i;ac  ha  lltcollat  gmttf) 

Hobrt  Smttfje 

The  south  windows  contain  the  arms  of  the  Holland  family  rudely 
executed,  and  an  inscription  as  follows et  ©rtSttane  ttXOttS 

me  antmab$ ©fit  mo  meet*  xxxu 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  chapel,  externally,  are,  length  of 
nave  83  feet  6 inches,  width  23  feet  9 inches ; chancel  8 feet  4 \ 
inches  long  and  7 feet  1 inch  deep.  Height  of  wall  to  the  spring  of 
the  roof  14  feet  10  inches,  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  21  feet  1 inch. 
The  chapel  yard  is  raised  some  three  feet  above  the  road,  surrounded 
by  a low  stone  wall,  and  is  entered  on  the  east  side  by  a gateway, 
and  by  a quaint-looking  covered  lych-gate  on  the  south. 

Denton  Chapel  is  dedicated  to  St.  James,  as  by  a curious  coinci- 
dence are  also  the  adjacent  Chapels  of  Gorton  and  Birch.  The  late 
Mr.  Greswell  on  insufficient  grounds  changed  the  name  of  the  patron 
saint  to  Saint  Lawrence,  a change  suggested  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  village  wakes  being  held  on  St.  Lawrence’s  day,  and  the  admitted 
connexion  which  is  everywhere  found  to  subsist  between  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church  and  the  festival  in  question ; but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  wakes  have  been  much  interfered  with  by  acts  of 
parliament,  especially  in  Puritan  times,  and  also  that  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  style  of  computation  has  tended  much  to 
disturb  the  accuracy  of  such  calculations.  Ecton  ( Thesaurus  Rerum 
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Ecclesiasticarum , p.  579)  and  Bacon  ( Liber  Regis , p.  1235)  both 
agree  in  committing  it  to  the  guardianship  of  St.  James,  and  their 
testimony  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  especially  when  opposed 
to  mere  inference  and  conjecture. 

It  is  named  with  the  other  chapels  of  Manchester  parish,  Stretford, 
Chorlton,  Didsbury,  Gorton,  Newton,  and  Blackley,  in  certain 
directions  issued  in  1573  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  the  object  of  which  w7as  to  enjoin  upon  the 
Warden  and  Fellows  of  Manchester  a constant  residence  within  the 
parish  of  Manchester  and  diligent  preaching  every  Sunday  in  the 
church  at  Manchester  or  in  one  of  the  several  chapels  above  enume- 
rated. 

From  an  inquisition  taken  at  Manchester  on  Monday  June  16, 
1650,  before  certain  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Commonwealth, 
it  appears  that  “ in  the  township  of  Withington  are  the  four  chapels 
of  Didsbury,  Chorlton,  Birch,  and  Denton,  which  chapels  are  fit  to 
be  made  a parish,”  and  that  “ Reddish  having  no  church  or  chapel, 
and  the  inhabitants  resorting  to  Stockport,  Denton,  and  Gorton,  it  is 
fit  to  have  a church  or  chapel  erected  between  it  and  Heaton  Nor- 
ris.”1 These  suggestions  were  never  acted  upon. 

To  the  judicious  repairs  and  restorations  of  Mr.  Greswell  the  con- 
tinuance of  Denton  Chapel  in  its  present  form  must  be  ascribed. 
When  appointed  to  the  Incumbency  in  1791,  he  found  numerous 
sky-lights  and  other  apertures  in  the  roof,  caused  by  the  wind  dis- 
placing the  slates,  through  which  the  rain  and  snow  found  access ; 
and  this  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  long  strips  of  the  ceiling  to 
give  way,  and  to  fall,  to  the  serious  interruption  of  the  services  and 
the  discomfort  of  the  minister  and  people.  At  this  period,  through 
age  and  decay,  the  walls  of  the  edifice  resembled  a riddle.  Mr. 
Greswell  recommended  the  roof  to  be  taken  off  and  reslated,  the 
horizontal  ceiling  to  be  removed,  and  the  chapel  left  as  he  con- 
jectured it  had  originally  been,  open  to  the  roof.  He  further  sug- 
gested that  the  exterior  should  be  cemented,  and  that  internally 
upright  beams  should  be  placed  against  the  old  walls,  that  these 

1 MSS.  Bibliotheca  Lamb .,  fol.  196. 
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should  be  filled  in  with  lath  and  plaster,  the  old  walls  being  thus 
encased.  The  labour  of  restoration  having  been  commenced,  the  vi- 
bration attendant  on  fixing  the  beams  caused  sundry  coats  of  white- 
wash to  separate  from  the  walls,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
workmen,  several  words  in  old  English  characters  were  discovered, 
and  on  further  search  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Greswell, 
the  whole  history  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  taken  from  an  older  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  than  the  authorised  edition  now  in  use,  was 
discovered  written  upon  the  walls.  This  inscription  still  remains, 
but  of  course  concealed  by  the  recent  plaster  to  which  the  walls  were 
subjected. 

Two  heraldic  shields,  with  the  names,  Hulton  de  Hulton  and 
Hyde  de  Denton,  were  also  at  the  same  time  discovered  at  the  east 
end  of  the  chapel,  on  removing  from  a panel  the  coating  of  plaster 
whereon  in  modern  times  the  Decalogue  had  been  inscribed. 

Deceived  by  false  information  (Britton  and  Brayley’s  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales , vol.  ix.  p.  288)  Mr.  Greswell  has  been  led  to 
assign  to  the  structure  an  earlier  date  of  foundation  than  the  facts  of 
the  case  warrant,  and  has  perpetuated  the  error  by  an  inscription 
which  he  has  caused  to  be  placed  over  the  south  door  of  the  chapel : 
“ Strvxit  Ricardus  Holland  de  Denton  armiger,  anno  Edvardi  IV. 
septimo ; restitvit  Patroni  et  diversorum  liberalitas  annis  mdcccxvi — 
mdcccxxxix.”  As  already  stated,  the  chapel  was  indisputably  built 
in  the  year  1531-2. 

The  communion  plate  now  in  use  is  altogether  modern  with  the 
exception  of  the  cup,  which  is  inscribed,  “ A communion  cup  given 
to  Denton  Chappel  by  Mris  Mary  Done.11  This  benefactor  was 
Mary,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir  John  Done  of  Utkington,  and 
sister  to  Eleanor,  wife  of  Ralph  Arderne  of  Harden  Esq.,  who  was 
interred  at  Denton  Chapel  in  1666.  She  was  for  sometime  resident 
with  her  sister  at  Harden,  and  became  in  1636  the  wife  of  John 
Crewe  Esq.  Her  monument  in  Tarporley  Church,  where  she  was 
buried,  describes  her  as  “ a blessed  peacemaker,  full  of  good  works 
and  almsdeeds  which  she  did  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  many.11 
There  is  also  a cup  of  more  ancient  design  and  of  ruder  execution, 
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now  long  disused,  but  still  included  with  the  other  articles  of  com- 
munion plate.  It  is  of  silver,  thin  and  apparently  beaten  into  shape, 
the  marks  of  the  hammer  still  remaining.  From  its  general  ap- 
pearance it  is  probable  that  it  was  associated  with  the  services  of  the 
chapel  in  the  earliest  times.  An  inscription,  but  without  date, 
encircles  the  outer  circumference:  the  coppe  for  the  lords 

TABLE. 

In  a turret  surmounting  the  apex  of  the  western  gable  hangs  the 
bell,  inscribed  with  the  names,  Robert  Bridghouse  and  J ohn  Hardy, 
chapel  wardens,  and  the  date  1715.  The  initials  A.  R.,  which  also 
appear,  indicate  it  to  have  been  cast  at  the  foundry  of  the  celebrated 
Abraham  Rudhall  of  Gloucester,  who  before  the  year  1684  had 
brought  the  art  of  bell-founding  to  great  perfection,  and  whose  de- 
scendants in  succession  continued  the  business  down  to  1774,  when 
the  family  had  cast  the  enormous  number  of  8,594  bells.  They 
were  succeeded  at  Gloucester  by  Messrs.  Mears,  who  have  also 
a foundry  at  Whitechapel,  London.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
earliest  notice  we  have  of  a bell  in  connexion  with  Denton  Chapel. 
The  Chapel  registers  under  the  year  1692  contain  an  entry  very 
circumstantially  made  of  the  expense  of  a bell  then  first  hung,  and 
which  was  cast  from  the  broken  metal  of  one  yet  more  ancient ; so 
that  the  present  bell  is  at  least  the  third  which  has  summoned  the 
inhabitants  to  the  house  of  prayer. 

As  early  as  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  (1553)  a 
commission  was  issued  from  the  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen,  on  behalf  of  Edward  Parker,  addressed  to  Sir 
Richard  Sherburne  Knt.  and  others,  reciting  a former  commission  of 
the  7th  of  Edward  VI.,  which  was  to  inquire,  search,  and  survey 
what  lands,  tenements,  bells,  chalices,  plate,  jewels,  stocks  of  kine, 
sheep,  money  and  other  things,  belonging  to  chantries  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  which  ought  to  have  come  to  the  said  king  by  the  force 
of  the  act  of  parliament  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  and  to  receive 
and  deliver  the  same  to  Edward  Parker  to  his  majesty’s  use ; but  that 
divers  bells  in  several  parishes  (and  amongst  others  in  Manchester 
parish  that  at  Denton  is  named)  had  not  come  to  his  hands  by  virtue 
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of  such  former  commission,  the  parishioners  still  retaining  the  same ; 
the  object  therefore  of  her  majesty’s  present  commission  was  to 
direct  inquiry  to  be  made  of  what  bells  so  remained  in  the  parish- 
ioners’ hands  according  to  an  inventory  with  such  commission.1 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  features  of  the  Chapel 
remains  yet  to  be  described  — the  small  box  or  pew  built  to  the 
north  wall  and  opening  into  the  interior  of  the  chapel  by  an  aperture 
near  to  the  pulpit,  access  being  had  from  without  by  a flight  of  steps 
in  the  chapel  yard.  It  was  erected  in  1676  by  Robert  Hyde  Esq., 
for  reasons  which  are  stated  in  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Holland : 


Honoured  Sir, 

My  due  respects  premised  : — I understood  by  a neighbour, 
Daniel  Hobson  of  Haughton  by  name,  upon  Monday  last,  that  you 
are  much  displeased  and  offended  with  me  for  building  a little  place 
joined  to  the  outside  of  the  chapel  upon  the  north  side,  only  four  foot 
square,  and  fixed  to  that  side  where  I have  two  forms  within  the 
chapel.  The  occasion  of  this  building  was  only  the  decay  of  my 
hearing,  especially  on  the  left  ear,  being  aged  seventy-two  years  and 
somewhat  past,  for  that  I could  not  either  hear  the  chapters  nor 
psalms  when  read,  nor  hear  the  prayer  nor  beginning  of  the  sermon, 
the  minister’s  voice  being  much  decayed  by  reason  of  his  age, — and 
merely  for  my  better  hearing  and  edification  I made  this  building, 
whereby  never  a seat  in  the  chapel  hath  any  injury  nor  any  person 
hath  any  prejudice  in  the  least ; — and  had  I thought  that  either  you 
or  any  person  would  have  been  offended  I would  not  have  done  it,  — 
and  were  it  to  do  again  I would  not  do  it.  I confess  I was  to  blame 
that  I did  not  acquaint  you  with  it  before  I did  it ; but  I dare  appeal 
to  your  own  judgment,  if  at  any  time  you  please  to  come  over  upon 
your  own  occasions  and  to  view  it,  whether  I have  done  any  injury 
to  any  person  whoever.  Moreover,  I being  the  same  day  at  the 
funeral  of  John  Cheetam,  your  under-tenant  to  young  John  Taylor, 
he  told  me  your  man  John  Ward  had  told  him  that  you  were  much 
displeased  at  the  assessment  agreed  by  the  neighbours  of  both  towns 
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[Denton  and  Haughton]  for  the  repair  of  the  chapel  bell,  and  that 
you  would  withdraw  your  kindness  from  Mr.  Angier  if  that  monies 
were  not  repaid,  or  words  to  that  purpose.  The  truth  is,  I desired 
the  chapel  warden  to  come  to  you  and  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
necessity  of  that  repair  before  any  work  was  done  about  it,  which  it 
seems  he  did  not,  and  for  which  he  is  much  to  be  blamed.  But  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you  that  it  was  a work  so  necessary  to  be  done  (and 
the  charge  was  but  a fourth  part  of  a quarter’s  wages  throughout  the 
chapelry)  that  if  it  had  not  been  done  speedily  the  bell  had  been  in 
danger  to  have  fallen  down  and  been  spoiled,  and  the  bell-house  by 
end  of  the  chapel ; for  almost  all  the  iron  bands  that  turn  over  and 
the  iron  bands  that  fasten  the  bell  to  the  stock  were  rust  and  broken 
from  it,  and  the  wheel  was  rotten;  and  if  we  had  been  forced  to 
have  cast  the  bell  new  and  to  have  repaired  the  bell-house  and  the 
chapel  end,  it  would  have  cost  the  chapelry  above  twenty  marks. 
And  I believe  rather  than  you  should  withdraw  your  kindness,  some 
few  persons  in  the  chapelry  would  repay  your  part  of  the  charges. 
And  I do  hereby  promise  that  whilst  I live  in  Denton  there  shall  be 
nothing  done  in  or  about  the  chapel  but  with  your  privity  and  consent 
first  obtained.  I shall  take  it  as  a great  favour  if  you  write  a line  or 
two  back  by  the  bearer,  sent  purposely  to  know  your  pleasure,  and  I 
shall  remain 

Sir, 

November  15,  1676.  Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

Bobt.  Hyde. 

Addressed  — 44  This  ffor  his  honoured  Ifrend  William  Holland  of 
Heaton  Esq.  and  Rector  of  Malpas.”  Endorsed  — 44  Robert  Hydes 
Esq.  letter  to  Mr.  William  Holland  about  his  encroachment  in 
building  a box  of  4ft.  square  up  to  the  side  of  Denton  Chappel.” 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Holland  replied  as  follows  : — 

I make  this  return : — That  I have  no  desire  to 

quarrel  with  my  neighbours  appears  by  that  tameness  I have  shewed 
in  great  incitements ; but  continued  provocations  baffle  any  patience, 
and  an  hard  treading  will  cause  the  turning  of  a worm.  Sir,  it 
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hath  been  the  wonder  of  others  as  well  as  myself  that,  having  so 
considerable  an  interest  in  the  chapelry,  I have  been  laid  aside  in 
the  consideration  of  transactings  here.  "Tis  true  I live  at  a distance, 
and  it  may  be  the  product  of  designing  influence  to  cut  me  at  all. 
To  prevent  this,  as  I know  so  I must  notice  my  concerns  more  than 
I have  done.  As  to  particulars — ’tis  true  I heard  of  the  excrescence 
or  wen  you  had  added  to  the  body  of  the  chapel,  but  I reserved  the 
declaring  of  my  sentiments  about  it  till  I had  taken  an  ocular  view 
of  it,  and  so  did  not  (as  some  say)  give  out  that  it  should  be  pulled 
down.  Next,  as  to  the  late  assessment,  tax,  or  imposition,  (I  know 
not  by  what  title  to  dignify  it,)  I had  not  so  much  respect  given  me 
(though  both  self  and  tenants’  estates  were  concerned  in  that  unpar- 
liamentary act)  as  to  know  upon  what  account  we  were  thus  taxed  ; 
nor  was  it  intended  I should  have  any  notice  of  it  or  give  any  con- 
currence to  it,  since  warning  of  the  chapelry  to  meet  was  given  on 
the  Saturday  and  the  meeting  appointed  on  Monday  May  29,  which 
of  necessity  must  exclude  any  notice  or  concurrence  of  mine.  Nor 
since  that  time  have  I ever  had  the  civility  of  an  address.  But  at 
last  by  frequent  demands  my  man  was  overcome  to  pay  the  tax  ; 

whereupon  I told  him  his  forwardness  had me  and  himself, 

for  I would  not  pay  it,  — and  that  has  made  a significat  of  my  mind 
to  the  chapel.  But  I disown  any  speech  of  mine  tending  to  with- 
draw my  kindness  to  Mr.  Angier,  as  well  knowing  if  Titus  offend, 
Sempronius  is  not  to  suffer.  This  much  resembles  the  story  of 
Daniel  Hobson  touching  my  resentment  of  your  additional  build- 
ing, — whereas  my  thoughts  of  it  had  not  been  clothed  with  lan- 
guage. 

Writing  also  at  the  same  time  under  strong  feelings  of  resent- 
ment, to  the  collector  of  the  rate  in  question,  Mr.  Holland  says  : — 
R.  H., 

I understand  you  have  demanded  and  received  from  my  man 
2s.  7|d.  as  charged  upon  Denton  demesne  towards  the  repair  of  the 
chapel  there.  Who  they  are  that  have  presumed  to  charge  it,  or 
what  authority  they  have  to  enforce  it,  or  for  what  repairs  the  tax  is 
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laid,  no  address  has  been  made  to  me  to  inform  me  or  request  my 
concurrence.  I look  upon  it  as  an  insolent  invasion  of  my  property 
and  an  ingrateful  disregard  to  him  whose  family  have  been  such 
eminent  and  unfollowed  benefactors  to  the  chapel,  and  therefore 
shall  not  be  so  easy  as  to  suffer  it.  I require  your  repayment  of  the 
said  2s.  7|d.,  or  else  I shall  look  upon  myself  as  concerned  to  oppose 
and  deny  all  such  arbitrary  taxes  on  my  estate.  I look  for  your 
return  of  the  tax. 

Erected,  as  already  stated,  by  the  local  families  of  Holland  and 
Hyde,  for  the  use  of  their  tenants,  the  chapel  was,  within  two  or 
three  years  of  its  erection,  endowed  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
freeholders,  who  undertook  for  themselves  and  their  successors  the 
annual  payment  of  £20  in  support  of  a minister.  “ It  was  agreed 
26  Henry  VIII.  [1534]  by  the  freeholders  of  Denton  and  Halghton 
that  every  acre  should  pay  i?20,  and  every  acre  in  an  intack  to  be 
enclosed  to  pay  20d.,  for  the  upholding  of  the  chapel  lately  built  on 
the  same  common.  [Signed]  Richard  Holland,  William  Hulton, 
Adam  Hulton,  William  Hulton  son  and  heir  apparent  of  the  same, 
William  Hyde,  Nicholas  Hulme,  George  Legh  and  Henry  Ashton.11 
This  endowment,  it  was  calculated  by  the  freeholders,  would  pro- 
duce an  annual  income  of  ^20  to  the  officiating  minister.  It  seems 
probable  that  Holland  Watson,  who  quotes  the  above  covenant  from 
the  Harl.  MSS.,  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  transcribing  it,  and  that 
2ob  (i.e.  2|d.)  and  not  201  (i.e.  ^20)  is  the  correct  reading,  since  all 
calculations  based  on  the  latter  alleged  contribution  must  show  very 
different  results  from  those  contemplated  by  the  promoters.  Indeed 
this  amended  version  is  supported  by  documents  in  the  present 
patron’s  possession,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  “ the  ^20  to  the  minis- 
ter is  the  rule  and  standard  for  assessing  all  leys  for  the  repair  of  the 
chapel  or  whatever  is  wanting  there  according  to  each  man’s  parti- 
cular proportion  of  it,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a land-tax  in  Denton 
after  the  rate  of  twopence  halfpenny  an  acre.'1'1  This  early  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  of  a resident  curate,  at  first  cheerfully 
and  universally  acquiesced  in  by  the  landowners  and  their  tenants, 
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was  further  augmented  by  Richard  Holland  Esq.  of  Denton,  grand- 
son of  the  founder,  who  in  his  will,  dated  November  10,  1618, 
directed  that  out  of  the  issues  of  certain  lands  after  his  death,  the 
sum  of  ^100  should  be  taken,  received  and  employed  by  his  execu- 
trix for  and  towards  the  purchasing  of  a yearly  stipend  of  cP20  per 
annum  in  perpetuity  for  the  maintenance  of  a godly  minister  to 
preach  the  Word  of  God  and  read  Divine  Service  at  Denton  chapel, 
to  be  nominated  and  chosen  from  time  to  time  as  the  place  shall  be 
void,  by  his  brother  Edward  Holland,  his  cousin  Hamnet  Hyde  of 
Norbury  Esq.,  and  Robert  Hyde  of  Denton  gent.,  or  by  any  two  of 
them,  or  the  heirs  male  of  them  or  of  any  two  of  them  which  shall  be 
really  possessed  of  and  in  their  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments 
in  Denton  and  Houghton  as  lords  and  owners  thereof,  whereof  his 
said  brother  and  his  heirs  male  after  him  to  be  one,  hoping  that  upon 
this  occasion  not  only  they  but  divers  other  good  Christians  there- 
abouts will  be  moved  bountifully  to  contribute  towards  the  same. 
Of  this  his  last  will  he  makes  his  daughter  Mary  Eccleston  widow 
his  executrix.  After  his  death  his  said  daughter  became  the  wife  of 
Roger  Downes  Esq.,  who  in  April,  1621,  paid  over  the  <P100  to 
Edward  Holland  brother  and  heir  of  the  testator,  to  be  disposed  of 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  will.  Edward  Holland  died  leaving 
Ann  his  wife  his  executrix.  She  paid  in  February,  1635,  the  i?100 
to  Richard  Holland  son  and  heir  of  the  said  Edward,  who  in  1645 
disbursed  £5  towards  the  minister’s  maintenance,  and  £3  towards 
the  repairs  of  the  chapel-house.  Shortly  after  this  a dispute  arose 
(which  led  to  a lawsuit)  amongst  the  influential  inhabitants  of  the 
township  as  to  the  legacy  in  question,  touching  the  propriety  of 
investing  it  in  the  hands  of  trustees  as  the  most  certain  means  of 
securing  its  application  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  bequeathed, 
and  in  August,  1653,  Richard  Holland  Esq.  was  summoned,  at  the 
instance  of  Robert  Hyde  Esq.  of  Denton,  before  certain  Commis- 
sioners for  Pious  Uses,  who  in  the  month  of  December  pronounced 
the  following  decision  : — “ Upon  hearing  of  the  whole  matter  we  do 
make  and  declare  this  end  following  • — first,  that  the  said  Colonel 
Richard  Holland,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  said  legacy  of 
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JP100  which  came  into  his  hands  in  or  about  February  in  the  year 
1 635,  and  all  claims  and  demands  whatsoever  concerning  the  same 
from  him,  his  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  do  pay  the  sum  of 
J?166  13s.  4d.  in  manner  and  form  following;  That  is  to  say,  that 
the  said  Colonel  Holland  do  pay  unto  the  said  Robert  Hyde  of  Den- 
ton the  sum  of  JP100  upon  this  instant  sixth  day  of  December,  for 
which  he  is  to  give  sufficient  security  to  repay  the  same  to  the  said 
Colonel  Richard  Holland  and  Edward  Hyde  of  Hyde  co.  Cest.  and 
their  heirs  with  interest  after  the  rate  of  £6  in  the  <£100  for  one 
year,  the  profit  whereof  is  to  be  employed  towards  the  maintenance 
of  Mr.  John  Angier  the  present  minister  of  Denton  Chapel  and  to 
the  ministers  of  the  said  place  successively  according  to  the  said  will 
of  the  abovesaid  Richard  Holland,  and  the  sum  of  £50  at  and  upon 
the  first  day  of  May  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God 
1655,  which  said  sums  shall  be  bestowed  upon  land,  the  yearly  pro- 
fits whereof  shall  be  received  and  paid  to  and  for  the  use  and  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  said  Mr.  Angier  and  the  ministers  of  Denton 
successively  according  to  the  aforesaid  will : and  in  the  meantime 
that  the  money  be  put  forth  and  employed  for  the  best  advantage  of 
the  said  Mr.  Angier  and  successive  ministers  of  Denton  : and  in  case 
a fit  purchase  can  be  had  before  the  aforesaid  first  day  of  May  1655, 
then  the  said  Colonel  Richard  Holland  shall  pay  the  abovesaid  £50 
for  and  towards  the  said  purchase  upon  three  months’  warning  given 
to  the  said  Colonel  Richard  Holland  : and  the  remainder  of  the  said 
sum  of  c£*l 66  13s.  4d.,  being  £16  13s.  4d.,  to  be  paid  unto  the  said 
Mr.  John  Angier  at  or  before  the  13  day  of  this  instant  December 
to  his  only  use  and  behoof : and  further,  that  notwithstanding  the 
payment  of  the  said  sums  of  money  as  aforesaid,  neither  the  said 
Colonel  Holland  nor  Mr.  Edward  Holland  his  son  shall  diminish 
any  payment  or  wages  accustomarily  paid  to  the  said  Mr.  John 
Angier  out  of  their  lands  in  Denton  in  proportion  with  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town,  nor  withhold  from  the  said  Mr. 
Angier  their  proportionable  parts  of  their  chapel  rents  so  long  as  the 
same  is  paid  within  the  said  town  : lastly,  that  public  notice  be 
given  for  the  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  chapelry,  when 
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so  much  of  the  said  will  of  the  abovenamed  Richard  Holland  be 
read  to  them  as  concerns  the  gift  of  the  said  £100  ; and  to  the  intent 
that  the  said  will  of  Richard  Holland  may  be  better  performed  for 
the  successive  elections  of  the  ministers  of  Denton  chapel  according 
to  the  said  will,  that  then  the  said  manner  of  election  be  confirmed 
by  the  assent  and  subscription  of  the  said  inhabitants  ; and  that 
likewise  in  pursuance  of  the  said  will  the  abovenamed  Colonel  Rich- 
ard Holland,  Edward  Hyde  and  Robert  Hyde  and  their  heirs,  or  any 
two  of  them  whereof  Colonel  Holland  and  his  heirs  shall  be  one,  do 
purchase  the  aforesaid  land,  when  it  shall  be  found  out  as  aforesaid, 
in  trust  and  for  the  use  of  the  minister  and  ministers  of  Denton  suc- 
cessively according  to  the  said  will.  In  witness  whereof  we  have 
hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  the  sixth  day  of  December  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  God  1653. 

In  the  presence  of  [Signed]  John  Crewe. 

Roger  Harsneppe.  W.  Ashurst. 

Tho:  Ouldham. 

Peter  Jones.'' 

On  this  award  being  promulgated,  Colonel  Holland  paid  over  the 
sum  of  £166  13s.  4d.  as  decreed,  namely  £100  to  Robert  Hyde  Esq. 
of  Denton,  security  for  the  same  having  first  been  given;  <£16  13s.  4d. 
to  the  minister  of  Denton  ; the  remaining  £ 50  being  already  put  out 
upon  bonds  limited  to  the  uses  in  the  will  expressed.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Mr.  Robert  Hyde,  still  unsatisfied,  proceeded  to  file  a bill  in  chan- 
cery against  Colonel  Holland,  to  compel  him  to  pay  into  the  court  the 
£50  with  interest,  which  sum,  as  he  alleged,  yet  remained  under 
Colonel  Holland's  control,  and  to  exclude  him,  by  reason  of  his  for- 
mer breach  of  trust,  from  all  future  participation  in  the  management 
of  the  legacy.  The  matter  continued  in  dispute  until  the  year  1657, 
when  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  the 
Keeping  of  the  Great  Seal,  bearing  date  February  3,  1657,  empower- 
ing Gilbert  Ireland  of  Bewsey  Esq.  and  Thomas  Brereton  of  Ashley 
Esq.  to  decide  the  question.  In  pursuance  of  this  decree  the  afore- 
said commissioners  gave  notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  Denton  gene- 
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defendant  in  particular,  to  appear  before  them  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Green  in  Manchester,  on  Thursday  the  15th  day  of 
April.  At  the  time  and  place  appointed  Colonel  Holland,  Mr. 
Robert  Hyde,  Mr.  Edward  Hyde,  the  Rev.  John  Angier,  and  most 
of  the  inhabitants  appeared,  and  a unanimous  desire  was  expressed 
that  the  JP150  should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  six  of  them  who 
would  give  security  for  it ; and  they  then  requested  Richard  Holland, 
Edward  Hyde  and  Robert  Hyde  Esquires  to  take  the  security  in 
their  own  names,  but  Mr.  Robert  Hyde  absolutely  refused  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  said  trust  or  that  any  security  should  be  taken  in 
his  name  at  all  for  the  said  moneys ; whereupon  the  inhabitants 
subscribed  their  requests  and  their  hands  to  the  said  Richard  Hol- 
land and  Edward  Hyde  Esquires,  moving  them  that  the  security  for 
the  said  ^150  might  be  taken  in  their  two  names  till  land  could  be 
found  out  to  lay  the  monies  out  upon  for  the  use  of  the  minister  at 
Denton  chapel,  which  was  accepted  of  and  done  accordingly  by  joint 
consent.  Pending  a decision  on  this  disputed  subject,  the  amiable 
Mr.  Angier  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Colonel  Holland. 
Though  brief,  and  in  its  expression  commonplace,  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  man,  himself  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  one  who 
laboured  for  the  dissemination  of  peace  amongst  his  people  : — 

Honoured  Sir, 

The  incouragement  you  gave  me  in  my  desires  of  peace 
hastned  my  indeavours  at  home,  where  I found  Mr.  Hyde  very 
desirous  that  unkindnesses  might  cease  and  former  love  be  renewed, 
which  I doubt  not  off  — the  thoughts  whereof  are  so  contentfull  to 
me  that  I would  at  once,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  both  procure  and 
preserve  peace.  To  this  end  I humbly  desire  that  forasmuch  as  the 
payment  of  the  other  J?50  is  to  be  at  Mayday  next  according  to 
the  agreem1  (which  I doubt  not  you  will  punctually  observe)  you 
would  be  pleased  that  the  JP100  stay  where  it  is  till  that  time,  and 
that  both  the  JP100  and  the  J?50  be  paid  in  to  me  at  the  same  time, 
which  you  shall  then  dispose  off  as  you  see  good  ; onely  I desire  this 
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favour,  that,  to  prevent  occasion  of  after  differences  to  the of 

the  ministrie  here  in  reference  to  that  gift,  you  would  intrust  one  of 
the  gentlemen  which  made  the  agreem1  (Mr.  Ashurst  or  Mr.  Crue, 
which  of  them  you  please)  with  the  keeping  of  the  security  for  the 
^150  or  for  lands  purchased  therewith.  Sr,  if  I have  erred  in  any 
of  my  requests,  I shall  not  allow  myselfe  therein  when  I know  it ; 
and  if  I presume  too  much  upon  your  favour,  I may  truly  say  my 
zeal  for  peace,  and  trouble  at  this  unhappy  difference  hath  put  me 
on.  I crave  yor  pardon  and  commit  my  desires  to  your  favourable 
interpretation,  hoping  you  will  stay  the  suit  and  put  the  bond  into 
my  hand,  which  shall  be  very  thankfully  acknowledged  by 

Yor  willing  servant  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
Denton,  Jan.  12,  54.  J.  Angier. 

Addressed  — “ For  my  honoured  friend  Colonel  Holland  these  at 
Heaton  be.” 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  notwithstanding  the  commissioners1 
award,  that  any  steps  were  taken  to  secure  a permanent  investment 
in  land  for  the  Holland  legacy,  since  in  1697  we  find  Edward  Hyde 
Esq.  addressing  a letter  to  Sir  John  Egerton,  requesting  it  as  a tem- 
porary loan  : 

Honoured  Sir, 

I presume  the  trouble  of  this  by  the  bearer  William  Bromiley 
on  account  of  the  chapel  money.  I did  desite  my  uncle  Thomas  to 
intimate  to  you  that  I had  a desire  to  have  it  for  a year  and  shall 
give  security  for  it,  and  if  any  longer  I shall  secure  it  on  land. 
There  is  in  your  hands  a bond  all  the  principles  being  now  extinct, 
if  you  please  to  favour  me  by  consent  that  I may  have  the  money  I 
desire  you’ll  please  to  return  that  bond  by  me  if  I wait  of  you  in 
that  time ; to  that  end  I will  upon  your  delivery  of  the  bond  up  give 
you  what  security  [is]  requisite ; the  money  I judge  is  due  on  the 
third  of  May.  I beg  your  favourable  answer  herein,  for  I would  not 
act  without  your  notice  though  I am  a trustee.  I beg  my  duty  to 
my  lady  with  my  wife’s  who  last  week  brought  me  another  mother’s 
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mark.  I wish  you  and  all  my  pretty  cousins  long  life  and  much 
happiness.  And  now  I will  not  invade  your  privacy  too  much  but 
only  desire  that  that  bond  may  be  delivered  up  into  my  hands  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  money ; I shall  deliver  it  up  to  the  executors  and 
give  you  in  the  meantime  satisfaction.  Your  answer  and  your  for- 
giveness of  this  will  much  oblige, 

Dpar  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  kinsman  and  servant, 
Edward  Hyde. 

My  cousin  Hyde  I hope  will  not  say  against  me.  I’ll  secure  it  at 
the  sight  of  Mr.  Wardle  by  your  order,  or  yourself  if  you  command 
me  ever. 

Addressed  — “ To  Sr  John  Egerton  Bart  at  Ryne  Hill,  these.” 

Sir  John  Egerton’s  reply  : 

Cousin  Hyde, 

It  is  desired  that  I would  take  the  money  into  my  own 
hands  and  pay  the  interest  out  of  Denton  rents,  and  secure  the  prin- 
cipal, which  I believe  I shall  do,  else  you  should  have  had  it  as  you 
desire  and  propose ; which  (with  mine  and  my  wife’s  service  to  you 
and  cousin  Hyde,  wishing  you  joy  of  the  little  one  she  lies  in  of)  is 
all  at  present  from 

Your  truly  affectionate  kinsman, 
J.  Egerton. 

Your  uncle  Tom  has  been  here;  left  us  this  morning  subpoena’d 
to  Chester  assizes  on  account  of  Widow  Brooks  of  Meyre. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  year  1791  that  a permanent  investment 
for  the  money  was  secured.  In  that  year  the  sum  of  £17 5 5s., 
being  principal  money  belonging  to  Denton  chapel,  was  paid  into 
the  hands  of  the  Rev.  William  Parr  Gres  well,  curate,  and  John 
Lees  and  Robert  Cooke,  chapelwardens,  by  Joseph  Dale  of  Holly 
Wood  in  the  Parish  of  Cheadle  Esq.  and  John  Dale  of  Heaton 
Norris  Esq.,  grandsons  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Dale,  clerk,  formerly 
curate  of  Denton— lent  on  bonds  to  their  grandfather  and  father 
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successively,  and  now  called  in  to  meet  a grant  made  by  the  com- 
missioners of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty. 

The  chapel-wage  of  £20  per  annum  due  from  the  freeholders  of 
Denton  and  Haughton  in  support  of  their  minister,  was  liable  to 
constant  fluctuation,  and  its  payment  being  voluntary  (unless  indeed 
usage  could  be  said  to  have  established  it  as  a right),  it  was  given  or 
withheld  according  as  the  minister  was  acceptable  or  unacceptable  to 
the  several  contributors.  In  1 645  the  following  landowners,  repre- 
senting probably  the  entire  lands  in  the  two  townships,  their  aggre- 
gate contribution  amounting  to  the  £20  at  which  the  entire  lands 
were  originally  assessed,  u covenant  and  promise”  to  pay  to  the  Rev. 
John  Angier,  or  to  such  collectors  as  shall  be  thereunto  appointed,, 
for  his  use,  the  sums  appended  to  their  respective  names,  “ being  the 
proportionable  part  of  the  old  wages  of  £20  per  annum  anciently 
paid.” 


Robert  Ashton  00  . 10 

Richard  Holland 04 . 05 

Edward  Hyde 08  . 15 

Robert  Hyde 02  . 00 

Robert  Johnson 00  . 15 

George  Lees  02  . 09 


01  . 04 . 00 


00 
10  , 

00 

00 

00  (anciently  paid  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander Barlow's  tenants.) 
03  (anciently  paid  by  Mr.  Hul- 
ton’s  tenants.) 

( (anciently  paid  by  Mr. 
\ Haughton’s  tenants.) 
Johnson,  Matthew  Partington, 


Robert  Hyde  and  | 

Thomas  Lees ( 

And  “ we  hereby  desire  Robert 
Samuel  Hyde  and  John  Lowe  of  Denton  to  collect  and  gather  quar- 
terly from  the  11  of  November  last  past,  all  such  wages  as  is  under- 
taken to  be  paid  unto  Mr.  Angier,  and  to  make  payment  thereof 
unto  Mr.  Angier  as  they  receive  the  same.  And  we  do  also 
desire  you  to  take  care  at  fit  seasons  to  call  upon  the  neighbourhood 
to  lead  such  fuel  to  Mr.  Angier’s  house  as  he  shall  have  occasion  to 
need,  and  to  see  to  the  repair  of  his  house,  and  to  make  known  his 
wants  and  necessities,  and  that  you  take  special  care  to  provide  for 
Mr.  Angier  hay,  fodder  and  bedding  for  his  horse  as  he  shall  have 
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occasion  to  use  it,  at  as  reasonable  rates  as  can  be  gotten,  Mr.  Angier 
paying  for  the  same.” 

The  next  source  of  endowment  was  the  chapel -house  or  parsonage, 
situated  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  chapel  yard,  erected  at  the 
cost  of  Edward  Holland  Esq.  (brother  and  heir  of  Richard  Holland 
Esq.  already  alluded  to  as  having  provided  the  early  endowment  of 
£100)  who  expended  thereon  about  <5060.  Before  this  time  there 
had  been  no  residence  provided  for  the  minister,  who  was  entertained 
in  succession  by  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  as  might  be 
able  to  afford  him  the  requisite  accommodation.  Being  within  the 
chapel  yard,  it  was  therefore  on  consecrated  ground,  if  indeed  it  be 
admitted  that  either  the  chapel  or  grave  yard  ever  received  conse- 
cration, which  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Here  Mr.  Angier  resided 
during  the  long  period  of  his  ministry  at  Denton ; but  shortly  after 
his  death  it  ceased  to  be  occupied  by  the  clergy,  Mr.  Dale  having,  it 
is  believed,  finally  abandoned  it  sometime  before  1687.  Its  later 
tenants  claim  a passing  notice  as  indicating  the  perversion  of  use  to 
which  places  and  things  are  sometimes  subjected.  In  1746  (and  it 
is  not  known  for  how  long  a period  before)  it  was  occupied  as  a 
publichouse  by  Jonathan  "W harmby,  who  quitted  it  in  that  year,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  house  and  business  by  John  Gaskell ; his  suc- 
cessor was  Robert  Cooke,  also  a publican,  the  father  of  William 
Cooke  who  in  1826  still  carried  on  the  business  there.  It  was  after- 
wards divided  into  cottages,  and  was  finally  removed  in  1853,  when 
the  site  was  added  to  the  chapel-yard.  Tradition  pointed  to  an 
apartment  in  the  upper  story,  looking  towards  the  chapel,  as  the 
study  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Angier.  Little  did  that  pious  pastor 
foresee  the  later  uses  to  which  his  peaceful  dwelling  was  to  be  con- 
verted, when,  two  days  before  his  death,  as  recorded  by  his  son-in- 
law  and  biographer,  “ he  begged  that  the  Lord  would  put  down  ill 
houses  of  iniquity,  meaning  alehouses  1” 

During  Mr.  Angier’s  ministry  (1631 — 1677)  the  value  of  the 
chapel,  as  stated  by  his  biographer,  was  under  <£20  per  annum.  In 
1650,  when  certain  state  commissioners  reported  on  it,  it  consisted 
but  of  Mr.  Holland’s  bequest  and  of  a parsonage  house  valued  at  six- 
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teen  shillings  a year,  in  all  a clear  income  of  £o  16s.  besides  volun- 
tary contributions ; and  even  so  recently  as  1701  it  scarcely  exceeded 
the  abovenamed  sum  including  voluntary  contributions,  which  were 
estimated  at  £10  per  annum.  Its  fixed  and  settled  endowment 
was  then  as  follows:  — house  and  garden,  £2;  interest  of  £160, 
£8  ; surplice  fees,  £2. 

In  1791  a return  of  its  value  was  made  by  order  of  the  Governors 
of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  : — 

Certain  value  — 1.  £12,  being  the  interest  of  £600  belonging  to 
the  said  chapel,  and  as  yet  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Governors 
of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty.  2.  A very  ancient  parsonage  house  and 
out-houses  and  a small  garden,  in  exceedingly  bad  repair  and  long 
disused. 

Uncertain  value — 1.  About  £23  per  annum  arising  from  the 
seats  when  all  let  and  occupied.  2.  About  £3  per  annum  from 
surplice  fees.  3.  £6  2s.  6d.  the  present  yearly  interest  of  £175, 
which  sum  the  family  now  enjoying  the  right  of  patronage  gene- 
rously advanced ; but  it  is  thought  that  the  patron  has  a discretion- 
ary power  of  withdrawing  the  principal,  as  it  appears  never  to  have 
been  legally  and  irrevocably  settled  upon  the  chapel.  Estimated 
total  value  in  1791,  £60  18s.  6d. 

In  this  year  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  provide  a suitable  resi- 
dence for  the  ministers  in  perpetuity,  in  order  thus  to  augment  the 
very  scanty  income  arising  from  the  preferment.  To  this  end  the 
patron,  the  first  Earl  of  Wilton,  set  apart  the  sum  of  £500,  his  own 
contribution  and  that  of  several  members  of  his  family.  The  pro- 
ject was  however  shortly  afterwards  abandoned,  his  lordship  having 
heard  from  one  of  the  older  residents  in  the  township  that  disputes 
had  formerly  existed  as  to  the  right  of  patronage,  which  disputes 
might  at  any  time  be  revived,  and  that  the  parsonage  so  contemplated 
might  possibly  pass,  together  with  the  chapel  itself,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Manchester.  The  house,  already  erected 
at  some  distance  from  the  chapel,  was  given  to  the  incumbent  (Mr. 
Greswell)  rent-free  for  his  life,  but  was  afterwards  to  revert  to  the 
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patron’s  family.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Greswell  in  1854,  his  son  the 
Rev.  Richard  Greswell,  thinking  it  a favourable  opportunity  for 
furthering  his  benevolent  designs  towards  Denton,  reminded  the 
present  Earl  of  Wilton  of  the  intention  of  his  lordship’s  grandfather 
with  reference  to  the  erection  of  a parsonage  house,  and  the  result  was 
a donation  on  the  part  of  his  lordship  of  £500  towards  the  object. 
This  together  with  grants  of  £200  from  the  Governors  of  Queen 
Anne’s  Bounty  and  of  £50  from  the  Manchester  Diocesan  Church 
Building  Society,  and  the  offer  of  a site  by  David  Shaw  Clayton  of 
Norbury  Esq.,  encouraged  Mr.  Greswell  to  commence  the  work 
which  he  has  now  just  completed  at  a cost  of  about  £1,000. 

In  1770,  1781,  1792,  and  1794,  grants  were  made  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  in  further  augmentation  of  the  endow- 
ment, in  each  case  to  the  amount  of  £200.  The  grant  of  1781  was 
to  meet  a benefaction  of  similar  amount  from  Sir  Thomas  Egerton. 
In  1793  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  gave  £200  with  a like  object. 

In  1 795  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  proceeded  to  the 
purchase  of  an  estate  as  a permanent  investment  of  the  fund  to 
which  they  had  so  largely  contributed,  and  which  now  amounted  to 
£1,200.  They  selected  lands  in  Haughton  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Haughton-moor-side  estate,  in  extent  ten  acres  Lancashire  mea- 
sure, for  which  they  paid  £850,  a balance  of  £350  still  remaining  in 
their  hands.  In  1800  they  purchased  a second  estate,  also  situated 
in  Haughton,  and  known  as  the  J ack  Heys  estate,  about  six  acres  in 
extent.  The  purchase  money  consisted  of  the  balance  (£350)  then 
in  their  hands,  to  which  was  added  a donation  of  £25  from  Lord 
Grey  de  Wilton  and  a contribution  of  £25  from  the  inhabitants. 

In  1813  a parliamentary  grant  of  £400  was  made  to  Denton 
chapel,  which  was  applied  in  1829  to  the  purchase  of  £452  12s.  4d. 
3 per  cent  reduced  Bank  Annuities,  producing  £13  11s.  6d.  per 
annum. 

In  1834  the  annual  value  of  the  chapel  was  returned  at  £135, 
which  in  1850  appears  fallen  to  £123,  the  income  being  derived 
from  the  following  sources  : 
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£ S.  D. 

1.  Rent  of  the  Moor-side  estate  .......  40  0 0 

2.  Rent  of  the  Jack  Heys  estate 20  0 0 

3.  Interest  of  money  in  the  Funds  ...  13  3 8 

4.  Pew  Rents  35  0 0 

5.  Surplice  fees  (average) 15  0 0 


Total £123  3 8 


The  payment  of  the  chapel  wage  was  made  by  the  freeholders  and 
others  with  more  or  less  regularity  until  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
when  it  was  merged  into  a subscription  commenced  for  the  purpose. 
of  obtaining  a grant  from  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  an 
annual  tax  being  thus  as  it  were  commuted  into  one  single  payment. 
The  rate  for  repair  of  the  chapel  continued  to  be  collected  until  a 
much  more  recent  period.  In  later  years  it  was  confined  to  such  as 
possessed  pews  in  the  chapel,  either  anciently  annexed  to  their 
estates  or  recently  purchased  from  old  claimants,  each  being  obliged 
to  pay  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  seats  he  possessed.  The  rate 
being  resisted,  was  at  length  in  1836  finally  abandoned,  and  the  cost 
of  all  future  repairs  will  be  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscription. 

For  purposes  ecclesiastical  Denton  was,  as  already  stated,  from 
time  immemorial,  tributary  to  the  mother  church  of  Manchester. 
In  1701  the  tithes  of  the  two  townships  Denton  and  Haughton 
(no  separate  return  was  made)  were  leased  by  the  Warden  and 
Fellows  for  the  sum  of  ^030  per  annum,  and  again  in  1746  for  J04O, 
the  lessee  in  the  latter  case  being  Sir  Thomas  Grey  Egerton  Bart. 
In  1848  the  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithe  from  Denton  alone  was 
returned  at  .£140. 

By  the  will  of  Richard  Holland,  Esq.,  grandson  of  the  founder,  and 
himself  the  donor  of  JP100  towards  the  chapel’s  permanent  endow- 
ment, the  patronage  was  vested  in  his  brother  Edward  Holland,  his 
cousin  Hamnet  Hyde  of  Norbury,  and  Robert  Hyde  of  Denton,  and 
their  heirs  or  any  two  of  them  who  shall  he  owners  of  their  lands, 
whereof  his  said  brother  and  his  heirs  male  to  be  one.  Mr.  Holland’s 
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will  is  dated  November  10,  1618.  At  this  period  nearly  a century 
had  elapsed  since  the  chapel  had  been  built,  and  consequently  some 
earlier  scheme  for  regulating  the  patronage  had  doubtless  been 
devised  the  particulars  of  which  have  not  reached  us.  It  seems 
however  all  but  certain  that  the  right  of  presentation  was  limited 
from  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  chapel  to  its  first  promoters,  the 
families  of  Holland,  Hyde,  and  perhaps  Hulton.  In  1632,  when 
Mr.  Angier  was  chosen  minister,  no  mention  was  made  of  any 
participation  claimed  by  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Manchester  in 
the  appointment,  nor  is  there  evidence  of  any  earlier  claim  being 
advanced  by  them  or  others.  They  appear  first  to  have  attempted 
to  establish  a right  after  Mr.  AngieFs  death  in  1677,  on  the  pretext 
that  they  possessed  an  ancient  grant  of  all  the  chapels  within  the 
parish  of  Manchester ; but,  throughout,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  two 
contending  parties  to  abstain,  whenever  a vacancy  occurred,  from  all 
hasty  proceedings,  and  deferring  each  to  the  opinion  of  the  other,  to 
unite  in  the  appointment,  the  nomination  appearing  sometimes  in 
the  name  of  the  families  of  Holland  and  Hyde  and  at  other  times  in 
the  name  of  the  Warden  and  Fellows.  One  circumstance  tending 
to  check  any  undue  assumption  of  exclusive  patronage  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  claimants  was  that  the  parsonage  house,  which  anciently 
formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  chapel’s  endowment,  had 
been  erected  at  the  cost  of  Edward  Holland  Esq.,  grandson  of  the 
founder,  whose  heirs  reserved  to  themselves  the  sole  right  of  granting 
or  withholding  it  according  as  the  newly  appointed  minister  met 
their  approbation.  Difference  of  opinion  led  to  occasional  feuds 
between  the  parties,  but  all  such  disputes  appear  to  have  been  settled 
by  timely  concession  and  compromise,  rendering  ulterior  proceedings 
unnecessary,  so  that  a judicial  opinion  on  the  relative  claims  of  the 
disputants  was  never  pronounced.  This  forbearance  may  be  ascribed 
as  much  perhaps  to  the  small  value  of  the  preferment  as  to  any  other 
cause,  the  patronage  being  rendered  yet  more  worthless  as  carrying 
with  it  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  stated  services,  a task 
at  times  rendered  difficult  by  reason  of  the  scanty  funds  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  minister. 
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Oil  the  death  of  Mr.  Angier  in  1677  the  following  letter  was 
addressed  by  Mrs.  Ann  Hyde  of  Norbury  to  Mr.  Holland,  respecting 
a claim  then  first  preferred  by  the  Warden  and  Fellows  to  the  par- 
sonage house,  wherein  the  Nonconformist  Mr.  Samuel  Angier  had  still 
continued  to  reside  since  his  uncle’s  decease.  The  letter  is  endorsed, 
“ Cosin  Hydes  Lr  concerning  Warden  and  ffellows  demand  about  ye 
House  by  Denton  Chappie.11  Mrs.  Hyde  was  the  widow  of  Edward 
Hyde  of  Norbury  and  Hyde,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Brook  of  Norton  Bart.  Her  resistance  to  the  Warden’s  claim  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  a desire  of  securing  a continuance  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Angier’s  ministrations  at  Denton,  and  that,  holding  Nonconformist 
views,  she  witnessed  with  regret  the  efforts  which  had  been  made 
to  dislodge  him. 

Hond  Si- 
lt’s rather  my  misfortun  then  choyce  to  become  better 
knowne  unto  you  by  my  present  actings  in  discord  then  an  active 
presence  in  freindship  considering  ye  great  league  and  amety  of  our 
famelies  in  both  your  brothers  days.  Let  yr  goodnes  pass  by  the 
defect  of  ceremonies  in  old  weomen  and  freely  discours  your  best 
advice  and  resolves  in  this  perticaler  wherin  I only  am  ingag’d  tho* 
you  and  others  are  as  much  concearn’d,  to  know  what  it  is  that  can 
give  ye  Warden  or  ffellows  at  Manchester  a just  right  or  title  to  the 
house  Mr.  Angier  lived  in,  that  they  should,  by  Sr  John  Ardern,  or 
rather  Sr  John  by  there  athoarety,  require  the  present  incumbent  to 
deliver  his  possession  and  hold  it  henceforward  by  vertue  of  there 
graunt ; which  if  they  can  make  good,  how  vaine  was  your  brother 
Collonel  Hollands  and  my  father  Hydes  suite  and  dispute  about  it 
when  the  Warden  that  then  was  might  have  come  in  as  a third 
person  and  devest  both.  I can’t  think  SE  but  you  may  have  sum 
writings  to  shew  the  ground  of  that  contest,  and  how  desided.  I 
find  little  heare  but  ye  coppy  of  yr  uncle  or  grandfathers  wil,  and  my 
cos  Crew’s  award  (after  the  suit  with  my  cos  Hyde)  how  the  monies 
should  be  payd.  I thought  I had  a decree  by  me  that  did  exclude 
my  cos  Hyde  from  being  at  al  concern’d  in  it,  but  that  ye  dispose  of 
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that  mony  should  rest  in  the  heirs  of  Collonel  Holland  and  my  hus- 
band, and  al  the  inhabitents  of  Denton  and  Houghton  to  have  a free 
power  in  the  election  of  there  pastor;  but  contrary- wise  my  cos 
Hyde’s  consulted,  and  I not  only  slighted  but  profesd  against  as 
haveing  nothing  to  doe  theire ; — and  indeed  if  it  be  by  yr  consent 
and  lisence  that  you  owne  the  Collegates  to  be  cheef  proprietors  of 
the  house,  I will  have  nothing  to  doe  there,  for  I suppose  you’le 
nether  wrong  the  Church  nor  yourselfe  and  heirs,  it  being  not  built 
for  the  preachers  use  alone  but  the  peoples  eaze  also  who  found  an 
inconveniance  by  there  necessety  of  entertaining  them.  For  my 
part  I wonder  how  it  came  in  question  considering  nobody  threatned 
to  withhold  it  but  only  for  spite,  which  I have  to  greate  a veneration 
for  the  Warden  to  judge  him  guilty  of;  nor  will  I ever  be  per- 
swaded  that  in  any  kings  raigne  the  Bishop  was  fetcht  to  consecrate 
a but  yard ; tho’  it  may  be  sume  persons  can  eazely  beleive  it  who 
holds  shooting  the  upshot  of  the  afternoons  service  in  those  times. 
I feare  Sr  I have  given  you  to  great  a trouble  in  this  tedious  scroll ; 
I will  seace  to  tyer  your  patience  and  my  owne  pen  further  then  to 
subscribe  my  selfe 

Sr 

Hyde,  Your  servant, 

Jan,  1,  1677-8.  An  Hyde. 

Addressed  — “ For  her  honrd  Cosin  William  Holland  Esq.  att  his 
Heaton,  These  are.” 

In  the  year  1691  the  Rev.  Roger  Dale  addressed  the  patrons  and 
alleged  patrons  of  the  chapel  on  his  resignation  of  the  preferment, 
deprecating  any  renewal  of  the  contest  between  the  local  families  of 
Holland  and  Hyde,  and  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Manchester,  as 
to  the  right  of  patronage,  urging  them  to  unite  in  appointing  a 
successor  who  should  abandon  all  Nonconformist  usages  and  uphold 
the  discipline  of  the  Church. 

“ At  my  coming  to  Denton,”  he  writes,  “ a suit  was  likely  to 
have  been  commenced  about  the  supreme  right  of  it,  between  Mr. 
Holland  and  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Manchester.  At  which 
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time  Sir  John  Arderne,  then  living,  and  highly  esteeming  and 
honouring  both  parties,  as  well  as  having  a great  respect  for  myself, 
did  make  at  that  time  this  request  with  great  earnestness  — That 
they  would  at  his  special  request  forbear  to  engage  themselves  in  a 
suit  at  that  time,  and  let  Mr.  Holland  have  a formal  giving  me  pos- 
session— which  he  did  by  his  servant  Mr.  Wardle,  before  Sir  John, 
old  Mr.  Hyde  grandfather  to  my  Lady  Ashton,  and  Mr.  Beresford 
Sir  John’s  son-in-law,  and  others  — and  if  they  were  resolved  to  try 
that  point  of  patronage,  to  do  it  upon  the  coming  in  of  another  here- 
after. The  late  Bishop  (Stratford)  then  Warden,  and  the  Fellows 
declared  that  they  had  an  ancient  grant  of  that  and  all  the  chapels  in 
the  parish,  so  that  none  could  be  put  in  there  without  their  know- 
ledge and  consent,  whose  consent  I had,  and  upon  their  certificate 
was  admitted  and  licensed.  Mr.  Holland  declared  that  his  prede- 
cessors built  and  endowed  the  chapel,  which  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  all  thereabout ; and  what  interest  I received,  or  use  of 
money,  while  I lived  there,  was  the  interest  of  such  money  as  was 
given  by  his  ancestors.  The  other  neighbouring  gentlemen  who  had 
(or  at  least  claimed)  seats  in  the  chapel  should  have  joined  with  Mr. 
Holland’s  ancestors  in  purchasing  J?20  in  land  per  annum,  but  they 
failed  and  did  not,  but  offered  to  pay  such  proportionable  parts  as 
should  raise  J?20  yearly  for  a minister ; but  they  failed  in  that  also 
to  me.  I could  not  find  it  a parochial  chapel  by  lawful  authority  con- 
secrated, and  qualified  for  burial,  administration  of  sacraments,  &c., 
but  that  such  things  had  been  done  by  usage  and  connivance  since 
the  late  unfortunate  wars  in  England.  The  first  who  was  buried 
there  was  the  first  wife  of  old  Mr  Angier  deceased,  and  the  first  that 
was  baptized  was  a daughter  of  old  Mr.  Hyde’s.  Mr.  Warden 
thinks  it  an  inconsistency  in  my  paper  that  I wrote  in  haste  when  it 
was  so  late  and  you  stayed  for  it  — that  I had  a formal  possession 
given  me  by  Mr.  Wardle,1  and  yet  was  nominated  by  the  Warden 
and  Fellows,  and  admitted  and  licensed  upon  their  certificate.  But 
that  enters  not  well  into  my  apprehension;  because  though  I left 
that  at  short,  yet  it  is  certainly  true  (as  I remember)  that  Sir  John 
1 Mr.  Holland’s  agent. 
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Arderne  prevailed,  upon  his  earnest  request,  both  with  your  reverend 
father  deceased,  and  with  our  late  Reverend  Father  in  God  deceased 
for  himself  and  the  Fellows,  that  not  only  all  suits  and  differences 
about  the  patronage  should  for  my  time  be  forborne,  and  Mr.  Hol- 
land should  have  at  that  time  only  a formal  giving  of  possession  to 
me  by  the  keys  of  the  house  and  chapel,  which  was  done  as  expressed 
above ; but  also  that  for  my  time  I might  have  the  countenance  and 
respect  and  assistance  of  both  parties  at  such  times  as  I might  have 
occasion  for  them ; and  so  I had,  not  in  opposition  to  one  another, 
but  in  a very  comfortable  union  to  promote  my  interest  and  autho- 
rity in  advancing  conformity  and  regularity,  and  abating  the  heat 
and  height  of  schisms  and  separations  then  too  predominant.  So 
that  upon  my  request  I had  a certificate  from  Manchester,  being 
then  nearer  to  me,  upon  which  I was  licensed ; and  if  I had  gone 
to  Mr.  Holland  I had  no  doubt  received  his  certificate  and  licence 
upon  it;  or  if  I or  Sir  John  Arderne  for  me  had  requested  it  from 
both  parties  united,  for  mine  and  the  chapel’s  interest,  I had 
undoubtedly  received  it.  So  that  I may  reasonably  hope  that  real 
truth  can  be  no  inconsistency  of  moment.  And,  though  utterly 
unworthy  to  be  named  with  him,  yet  as  sincerely  wishing  the 
Church’s  welfare,  union  and  prosperity,  and  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  all  worthy  and  faithful  friends  to  her  — I do  as  humbly, 
unfeignedly,  and  earnestly  beg  both  of  your  worship  [Sir  John 
Egerton]  and  of  the  reverend  and  worthily  honoured  Warden,  as  if 
I were  before  you  both  upon  my  knees,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
grant  me  the  same  request  that  Sir  John  Arderne  obtained, — that  you 
will  forbear  at  this  time  to  engage  yourselves  in  suit  about  it,  as  well 
as  all  your  predecessors  on  both  sides  have  done,  and  that  you  will 
heartily  unite  and  join  together  in  encouraging  some  sober  and  ortho- 
dox minister  to  make  use  of  his  best  endeavours  to  reduce  the  people 
of  Denton  to  the  ancient  place  of  God’s  public  worship.  Division 
and  separation  I understand  have  sadly  prevailed  there  of  late  years, 
and  are  likely  to  increase  and  improve  rather  than  to  decrease  or 
abate,  if  such  eminent  friends  of  the  Church  as  I very  well  know  you 
to  be  do  not  unite  to  prevent  the  further  growth  thereof.  I shall  ever 
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acknowledge  with  all  possible  thankfulness  the  many  and  great 
favours  and  civilities  that  both  myself  and  my  family  have  received 
from  you  both,  and  do  earnestly  wish  that  it  might  lie  in  my  way  to 
oblige  you  or  to  show  myself  serviceable  to  you  or  to  any  friend  of 
either  of  you.  And  that  I may  not  too  tediously  trespass  upon  your 
precious  minutes,  do  sincerely  desire  that  you  will  now  be  pleased  to 
add  to  them  your  grant  of  this  my  humble  request  and  petition.  If 
you  please  to  read  all  I have  written,  I shall  yet  further  add  what  I 
know  upon  anything  you  propose ; and  I hope  to  wait  on  you  and 
your  worshipful  son  at  Heaton  the  next  week  or  the  beginning  of  the 
next  following  it.” 

The  letter  is  addressed — “ To  the  right  worpfull  Sr  John  Egerton 
Bart  at  Heaton  these  j?sent.” 

The  discussion  of  this  much  vexed  question  of  patronage  was  again 
revived  in  1705  during  the  incumbency  of  Mr.  Pighells,  who  had 
received  his  nomination  to  the  chapel  from  Sir  John  Egerton  some 
years  before.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  interference  of  the  War- 
den and  Fellows  are  now  unknown  ; but  that  the  arguments  adduced 
were  insufficient  to  convince  Sir  John  of  the  justice  of  the  claim  they 
urged,  is  evident  from  the  indignant  terms  in  which  he  couches  his 
reply.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Arderne  : — 

Mr.  Ardron, 

The  Chappell  at  Denton  being  built  by  Richard  Holland 
of  Denton  Esq.  and  endowed  by  Richard  his  grandson  with  the  gift 
of  an  hundered  pounds  for  and  towards  a maintainance  of  a minister 
there,  to  be  nominated  and  chosen  from  tyme  to  tyme  as  the  place 
shall  be  void  by  his  brother  Edward  Holland,  his  cosen  Hamnet 
Hyde  of  Northbury  Esq.  and  Robert  Hyde  of  Denton  gent.,  or  by  any 
two  of  them  or  the  heirs  of  them  or  any  two  of  them  that  shall  be  really 
possessed  of  and  in  theire  lands,  tenemts  and  hereditamts  in  Denton 
and  Haughton  as  lords  and  owners  thereof,  whereof  his  said  brother 
and  his  heires  after  him  to  be  one,  as  p will  itselfe  will  appeare ; and 
the  house  for  an  liabitacon  for  ye  minister  being  built  by  the  said 
Edward  brother  to  Richard  that  bequeathed  the  maintainence,  I 
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conceive  the  Warden  and  Fellowes  of  Manchester  have  noe  right  or 
tytle  to  nominate  or  appoint  a minister  there,  nor  is  the  Chappell 
within  the  cognisance  or  jurisdicon  of  the  Bishop  unless  conse- 
crated, as  I believe  it  never  was.  I wold  have  you  comunicate  this  to 
Mr.  Warden,  which  sure  will  soe  farr  satisfie  him  as  to  prevent  any 
differance  by  suit,  &c. ; for  I will  not  loose  my  right  descended  to 
me  from  my  late  wiffes  ancestors,  nor  doe  I think  my  selfe  obliedged 
to  pay  the  maintainance  left  by  her  great  uncle  to  any  minister  but 
such  as  are  placed  there  by  me  in  her  right,  pursuant  to  her  said 
uncle’s  will.  Soe  that  I expect  Mr.  Pighels  (who  I some  yeares 
since  placed  there  and  is  well  licked  by  the  Chappellrye)  officiate 
there  as  formerly  without  any  further  molestacon,  for  to  him  and  noe 
other  will  I pay  what  is  bequeathed  — which,  with  my  service  to 
Mr.  Warden,  is  all  needfull  as  to  this  matter  from 

Rhynehill,  Y or  assured  ffriend, 

19  Oct.  1705.  J.  Egerton. 

The  right  of  patronage  was  finally  settled  in  1750  by  a renuncia- 
tion of  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Warden  and  Fellows  to  nominate, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  all  opposition  to  the  induction  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. This  concession  was  conveyed  in  a letter  to  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton  under  the  hand  of  the  Warden,  bearing  date  March  5, 
1750-1,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  result  of  a compromise 
between  the  contending  parties,  whereby,  in  consequence  of  pledges 
voluntarily  given  by  the  Egerton  family  that  they  would  endeavour 
to  obtain  an  augmentation  of  the  scanty  endowment  of  the  chapel 
from  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  by  a liberal  contri- 
bution on  their  part,  the  exclusive  and  undisputed  right  to  present 
was  secured  to  that  family  for  ever. 

An  earlier  effort  to  increase  the  endowment  fund  had  already 
been  made  in  1722,  at  which  time  Holland  Egerton  Esq.  eldest  son 
of  Sir  J ohn  Egerton,  influenced  by  a similar  desire  to  be  confirmed 
in  the  exclusive  patronage,  contributed  ^60  towards  a fund  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a grant  from  the  Governors  of  Queen 
Anne’s  Bounty.  From  some  cause  or  other  the  attempt  proved 
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unsuccessful,  nor  did  the  chapel  receive  any  benefit  from  that  source 
until  the  year  1770. 

The  earliest  minister  of  Denton  chapel  of  whom  any  record  now 
remains,  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Broxliolme.  Mr.  Broxholme  was 
born  in  Lincolnshire  about  the  year  1591,  and  was  the  brother  of 
John  Broxholme  Esq.  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Lincoln  in  the  Long 
Parliament.  In  1627  he  became  the  first  minister  of  the  chapel  at 
Denby  in  the  parish  of  Peniston  in  the  county  of  York,  officiating 
also  at  Gunthwaite  under  the  patronage  of  Godfrey  Bosville  Esq. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  Denton,  whence  he  was  removed  by 
suspension  in  1631,  the  same  year  in  which  Mr.  Paget  was  super- 
seded in  the  chapel  of  Blackley,  the  causes  which  led  to  their  suspen- 
sion being  identical.  He  subsequently  became  rector  of  the  south 
mediety  of  the  parish  of  Darley-dale  in  the  county  of  Derby,  and 
appears  also  to  have  exercised  his  ministry  at  Buxton,  Belper  and 
elsewhere  in  Derbyshire.  He  was  interred  at  Darley-dale  January 
15,  1647,  aged  fifty-six  years.  Mr.  Broxholme  was  the  author  of  a 
work  (published  posthumously  by  his  nephew  Charles  Jackson  of 
Selston  in  the  county  of  Nottingham)  entitled  “ The  Good  Old 
Way ; or  Perkins  Improved,  in  a plain  Exposition  and  sound 
Application  of  those  Depths  of  Divinity  briefly  comprised  in  his  Six 
Principles.  By  that  faithful  Minister  Charles  Broxholme  in  Darby- 
shire.”  Small  8vo,  1654.1 

On  the  banishment  of  Mr.  Broxholme,  the  people  of  Denton  seek- 
ing for  a godly  minister,  several  were  proposed.  The  choice  of  Mr. 
Hyde  of  Norbury  and  Mr.  Hyde  of  Denton  had  centered  on  Mr. 
Henry  Roote  minister  of  the  adjacent  chapel  of  Gorton,2  but  Mr. 

1 Bagshaw’s  De  Spiritualibus  Feed , 8vo,  1702,  a very  curious  tract  of  local  bio- 
graphy. 

2 Mr.  Roote  was  born  in  1590,  and  was  educated  at  Magd.  Coll.  Cambridge.  After 
completing  bis  studies  be  travelled  mucb  in  foreign  parts.  In  1623  be  was  minister 
of  Gorton  cbapel  in  Manchester  parish,  whence  be  removed  to  Halifax  in  Yorkshire, 
and  finally  settled  at  Sowerby  in  that  parish  as  the  successor  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Rathband.  In  1649  he  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Tillotson  (afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury),  a native  of  Sowerby  and  then  a student  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  about 
taking  the  engagement.  After  the  passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity  in  1662  Mr.  Roote 
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Holland  of  Denton  would  not  consent  to  liis  appointment.  “ He 
told  them  of  a little  man  at  Ringley,  one  Mr.  Angier,  and,  saitli  he, 
I hear  much  good  of  him : if  you  will  give  him  a call  you  shall 
have  my  heart  and  hand.”  The  call  was  duly  made ; Mr.  Angier 
came  and  preached  at  Denton,  and  being  generally  approved  of,  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant  chapel.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  at 
Denton  on  Easter  Sunday  1632. 

Mr.  Angier  was  born  at  Dedham  in  Essex,  and  was  baptized 
there  October  8,  1605.  He  was  the  son  of  a clothier,  and  was  the 
eldest  of  four  brothers.  At  an  early  age  he  manifested  a love  of 
learning  and  a predilection  for  the  sacred  office  which  afterwards  he 
assumed.  His  childhood  was  passed  in  his  native  village,  and  from 
the  school  of  that  place  he  was  removed  at  a competent  age  to 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  Arts.  On 
leaving  the  University,  his  father  being  now  dead,  he  lived  for  a 
time  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  minister  of  Dedham,  a 
man  of  great  piety  and  zeal,  from  whom  he  hoped  to  derive  advan- 
tage in  his  preparation  for  holy  orders.  Afterwards  with  a like 
object  he  removed  to  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  to  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
John  Cotton,  where  it  appears  he  sometimes  preached.  Whilst 
residing  at  Boston  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Ellen  Winstan- 
ley,  a native  of  Wigan  in  Lancashire,  a niece  of  Mrs.  Cotton,  and  a 
mutual  regard  springing  up  between  them  which  ripened  into  affec- 
tion, they  were  married  in  the  parish  church  of  Boston  April  16, 
1 628.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  first  child  John,  who  was  bap- 
tized June  13,  1629,  he  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  settling  in 
America,1  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  undertook  a journey  into  Lan- 

continued  to  preach  in  his  chapel,  setting  at  defiance  all  opposition.  He  was  at 
length  dragged  out  of  his  pulpit  and  sent  to  York  Castle,  where  he  suffered  three 
months’  imprisonment.  He  died  October  20,  1669,  aged  about  eighty  years.  He 
was  the  author  of  “A  Just  Apology  for  the  Church  of  Duckenfield,”  a tract  pub- 
lished in  1646,  in  the  controversy  that  arose  between  the  Independents  and  Presby- 
terians. His  son  Timothy,  incumbent  of  Sowerby  Bridge,  was  ejected  from  his 
living  in  1662.  He  conformed  in  1685,  and  held  the  living  of  Howden. 

1 About  this  time  a number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dedham,  conceiving  the  idea  of 
settling  in  America,  left  their  native  land  and  founded  the  town  of  Dedham  U.  S. 
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cashire  to  take  leave  of  his  wife’s  relatives  — a step  leading  to  an 
entire  change  in  his  plans,  for  whilst  there  he  received  a call  to  the 
chapel  of  Bingley  in  the  parish  of  Prestwich,  which  on  mature 
deliberation  he  resolved  to  accept,  commencing  his  ministrations 
in  the  month  of  September,  1630,  having  in  the  interim  received 
episcopal  ordination  (without  subscription)  at  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Lewis  Bayley,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  June  28,  1629.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  at  Bingley  from  the  22nd  verse  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistle 
to  Philemon,  “ But  withal  prepare  me  also  a lodging,  for  I trust 
that  through  your  prayer  I shall  be  given  unto  you.”  Though  thus 
to  all  appearance  an  episcopalian,  Mr.  Angier  was  a nonconformist 
as  to  ceremonies ; and  this  being  represented  to  Dr.  Bridgman, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  at  that  time  residing  at  Great  Lever,  within 
two  miles  of  Bingley,  he  sent  for  him  and  admonished  him  to  con- 
form. After  several  inelfectual  exhortations  and  suspensions,  which 
latter  were  shortened  at  the  intercession  of  the  Bishop’s  wife  aided 
by  a strong  personal  conviction  which  the  Bishop  himself  enter- 
tained of  Mr.  Angier’s  worth,  it  was  suggested  that  he  should  re- 
move to  a greater  distance  from  his  diocesan,  who  thus  might  be 
less  aware  of  his  unwillingness  to  conform.  At  the  invitation  there- 
fore of  Mr.  Holland,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Hyde  of 
Norbury  and  Mr.  Hyde  of  Denton,  he  commenced  his  ministry 
at  Denton  chapel,  as  already  stated,  in  1632.  Here,  though  less 
exposed  to  the  animadversions  of  his  enemies,  Mr.  Angier  was  not 
entirely  without  interruption,  and  was  more  than  once  indebted  to 
his  patron  Mr.  Holland  for  his  influence  in  removing  from  him  the 
excommunication  or  suspension  to  which  his  nonconformity  had  ren- 
dered him  liable.  On  the  14th  of  December,  1642,  his  wife  died, 
shortly  after  giving  birth  to  a daughter,  leaving  it  as  her  dying  request 
that,  as  soon  as  decency  permitted  the  step  and  the  lady’s  consent 

Amongst  these  was  Mr.  Angier’s  brother  Edmund,  who  appears  however  to  have 
settled  at  Cambridge.  The  particulars  of  descent  from  Edmund  Angier,  as  embodied 
in  the  subjoined  pedigree  of  the  family,  are  derived  from  a scarce  volume  entitled 
“A  Genealogical  Register  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,  by  John  Farmer, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.” 
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could  be  obtained,  lie  should  take  as  her  successor  Miss  Margaret 
Mosley,  a daughter  of  Oswald  Mosley  of  Ancoats  Esq.,  to  whom 
accordingly  he  was  united  November  15,  1643.  The  marriage 
sermons  on  the  occasion  were  preached  by  Mr.  Horrocks  of  Dean 
and  Mr.  Roote  of  Gorton,  who  both  selected  the  same  text,  Gen.  ii. 
18,  “I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him,”  a prophecy  which  was 
amply  fulfilled.  She  was  an  “ excellent  suitable  wife  to  him,  a 
tender  mother  to  his  three  children,  and  an  useful  mother  in  Israel.” 
She  died  without  issue,  and  was  buried  in  Denton  chapel  October 
31,  1675.  Mr.  Angier  continued  to  reside  at  Denton  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  September  1,  1677,  refusing  all  offers  of  more 
substantial  preferment.  “He  lived,”  says  his  biographer,  “ a holy 
life,  he  died  a happy  death ; he  lived  desired,  and  died  lamented. 
He  died  in  his  own  house  belonging  to  Denton  chapel,  to  which  he 
had  been  a great  benefactor.  He  died  amongst  his  own  people,  over 
whom  he  had  been  pastor  forty-five  years,  with  whom  he  had  been 
travelling,  weeping,  fasting,  praying;  amongst  whom  he  has  left 
remarkable  seals  of  his  ministry.”  Of  this  justly  esteemed  man 
much  has  been  said  in  praise ; but  nothing  can  so  strongly  attest  his 
worth  as  the  general  appreciation  of  his  sterling  qualities  which  was 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  men  of  all  parties,  and  which  secured  to 
him,  amid  all  the  changes  of  that  fickle  period,  the  enjoyment  and 
undisputed  possession  of  his  living  without  any  violation  of  conscience 
or  compromise  of  religious  principle.  He  was  interred  September  5, 
1677,  within  the  chapel  facing  the  pulpit,  two  knights,  twelve 
ministers,  many  worthy  gentlemen  and  multitudes  of  common  people 
attending  the  funeral  and  making  great  lamentation. 

In  the  civil  dissensions  which  agitated  the  land  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  incumbency,  Mr.  Angier  showed  the  same 
moderation  which  distinguished  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  minis- 
terial duties.  Though  he  adhered  to  the  side  of  the  parliament, 
yet  his  affectionate  prayers  for  the  king,  his  temperate  spirit,  and 
his  continuing  faithful  to  his  principles,  procured  him  the  good 
will  of  his  greatest  adversaries.  He  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
monarchical  government,  and  bore  his  testimony  against  the  mur- 
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der  of  King  Charles  I.  and  the  usurpation  which  succeeded  it. 
He  refused  to  enter  into  the  Engagement,  though  to  his  great  pre- 
judice, having  lost  £200  by  his  refusal.1 

No  portrait  of  Mr.  Angier  is  known  to  exist,  and  indeed  it  is 
thought  that  he  never  would  consent  to  a portrait  being  taken, 
though  repeatedly  urged  by  the  solicitations  of  his  friend  Mr.  Crew, 
to  whom  his  invariable  reply  was,  “ A minister’s  picture  should  be 
in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  people.”  “ Doubtless,”  adds  his  bio- 
grapher, “it  would  have  been  a lovely  figure,  if  to  the  life,  for  he 
was  an  exceedingly  handsome  personage;  he  was  low  in  stature, 
and  of  a clear  complexion,  red  and  white;  of  a cheerful  counte- 
nance and  very  graceful ; of  a venerable  aspect  and  pleasant ; but 
he  judged  the  blessed  fruits  of  a minister’s  labours  were  more 
eligible  than  the  most  lively  representation  of  his  vanishing  ex- 
terior engraven  in  durable  brass  or  marble.” 

Of  his  three  children,  John  the  eldest,  born  in  1629  at  Boston 
in  Lincolnshire,  was  educated  for  the  ministry.  He  was  admitted 
a pensioner  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  July  24,  1647.  In 
his  earlier  years  he  became  a source  of  much  anxious  solicitude  to 
his  father,  by  reason  of  the  careless  and  profligate  life  he  led. 
When  in  1657  he  presented  himself  for  ordination,  he  was  “ap- 
proved for  his  parts  and  ability;  but  in  regard  that  the  offence 
given  by  his  former  course  of  life  was  objected,  it  was  appointed 
by  the  Classis  that  Mr.  Angier  [his  father,]  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr. 
Newcome,  Mr.  Constantine,  Mr.  Leigh  and  Mr.  Meek  should 
speak  unto  him  and  move  him  to  make  an  acknowledgement  of  his 
carriage  before  the  congregation,  thereby  to  evidence  his  sorrow 
and  true  repentance  for  the  same ; accordingly  he  was  dealt  with 
by  the  parties  named  and  he  promised  to  give  satisfaction  therein, 
and  was  therefore  approved  to  be  ordained.”2  Hi»  call  was  to 
Bingley  in  the  parish  of  Prestwich,  and  his  ordination  took  place 
in  Prestwich  church,  August  13,  1657.  He  married,  and  appears 

1 Hey  wood’s  Life  of  Angier , edit.  1685. 

2 Proceedings  of  the  First  Lancashire  Presbyterian  Classis , a MS.  in  tlie  Chetliam 
Library,  Manchester. 
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to  have  settled  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  residing  at  the  time 
of  his  father’s  death.  The  two  remaining  children  of  Mr.  Angier 
were  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom,  Elizabeth,  became  in  1655  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Heywood,  a celebrated  Nonconformist 
minister  and  afterwards  the  biographer  of  his  venerable  father-in- 
law.  She  died  at  her  father’s  house  in  1661,  and  was  interred  by 
the  side  of  her  mother  in  the  chapel  yard  of  Denton.  The  younger 
daughter  appears  never  to  have  married,  and  was  residing  with  her 
father  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Angier  was  the  author  of  “ A Help  to  better  Hearts  for 
better  Times,”  published  in  1647. 

During  the  long  period  of  Mr.  Angier’s  residence  at  Denton,  he 
had  several  associates  in  the  work  of  the  ministry;  indeed  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  intercourse  with  such  a man  could 
not  fail  to  be  prized  by  those  who,  being  about  to  undertake  the 
obligation  of  the  priestly  office,  sought  to  profit  by  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  a man  of  more  enlarged  experience.  It  was  Mr.  An- 
gier’s opinion  that  a young  man  intended  for  the  ministry  should 
be  placed  for  some  time  with  some  able  minister,  and  preach  under 
his  eye  and  ear,  and  that  it  was  hazardous  for  beginners  to  live  in 
great  men’s  houses.  Of  these  was  Mr.  John  Worthington  B.A.  of 
Katharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  who  from  April  1646  to  April  1647, 
as  a probationer  and  unordained,  assisted  Mr.  Angier  in  his  duties 
at  Denton.  Mr.  Worthington,  on  leaving  Denton,  received  a call 
to  Oldham,  and  having  submitted  to  the  Classis  testimonials  of  a 
satisfactory  character  and  taken  the  national  covenant,  he  was 
forthwith  ordained,  the  question  proposed  for  his  thesis  being 
“ An  sola  tides  justificet?”  Shortly  afterwards  we  find  Mr.  Ralph 
Seddon  resident  in  the  township  in  the  same  capacity.  Mr.  Sed- 
don  was  a native  of  Outwood  in  Prestwich  parish,  and  received  his 
education  at  Ringley  school.  In  1647  he  was  removed  to  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  in  due  course  he  graduated  in  Arts. 
On  leaving  the  University  he  took  up  his  abode  with  Mr.  Angier 
in  order  that  he  might  have  “ the  benefit  of  his  grave  example, 
pious  instruction,  and  useful  converse.”  In  1654  he  was  ordained 
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to  the  curacy  of  the  adjacent  chapel  of  Gorton,  whence  he  removed 
to  Langley  in  the  county  of  Derby,  at  which  place  he  was  silenced 
in  1662.  He  was  a zealous  royalist,  and  suffered  much  for  his 
attachment  to  the  king.  After  the  restoration  he  settled  at  Bolton, 
where  he  exercised  his  ministry.  He  died  of  the  palsy  at  the 
house  of  his  brother  Captain  Seddon  (the  very  same  house  in 
which  he  was  born)  in  March  1695,  aged  77. 1 Another  assistant 
minister  in  Mr.  Angier' s days  was  Mr.  James  Holm.  He  resided 
with  Mr.  Angier  in  the  parsonage  house  until  ejected  from  his 
curacy  by  the  passing  of  the  uniformity  act  in  1662.  Calamy,  in 
tracing  Mr.  Holm's  subsequent  history,  speaks  of  him  as  often 
changing  his  habitation,  but  at  last  as  receiving  a call  to  Kendal 
in  Westmoreland,  where  he  died  in  1688.  He  had  a son  whom 
he  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  who  was  for  some  time  pastor 
of  a congregation  at  Uxbridge;  he  died  young.  A fourth  as- 
sociate was  Mr.  John  Jollie  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  son  of 
Major  James  Jollie,  a member  of  the  Manchester  Presbyterian 
Classis,  and  Provost  Marshal  in  the  parliamentary  army  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster.  Mr.  Jollie  had  two  brothers  also  in  the 
ministry  (one  of  whom  resided  at  Altham  in  Lancashire).  He 
afterwards  held  the  chapel  of  Norbury  in  Cheshire,  and  died  June 
16,  1682.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when  the  infirmities  of 
age  had  rendered  him  less  active,  Mr.  Angier  secured  the  more 
permanent  services  of  his  nephew  Samuel  Angier,  the  son  of  his 
brother  Bezaleel,  of  Dedham  in  Essex,  where  he  was  born  August 
28,  1639.  He  had  received  his  earlier  education  at  Westminster 
school  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby,  whence  he  was  removed 
December  8,  1659,  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1662  he  was 
banished  from  the  University  on  the  passing  of  the  act  of  uniform- 
ity, and,  after  residing  for  several  years  with  Dr.  Owen,  finally 
settled  in  1667  at  Denton  as  assistant  to  his  uncle  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  Though  probably  at  an  earlier  period  exercising  the 
ministerial  function,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1672  that  he  received 
ordination.  This  latter  event  took  place  at  the  house  of  Mr. 

1 Calamy’s  Abridgment , vol.  ii.  pp.  167,  168. 
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Robert  Eaton,  in  Deansgate,  Manchester,  October  29,  1672,  and 
is  remarkable  as  having  been  “the  first  Presbyterian  ordination 
among  the  Nonconformists  in  the  North  of  England,  and  perhaps 
the  first  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.”  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Newcome,  who  took  for  his  text  1 Tim.  iv.  12, 
“ Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth ; but  be  thou  an  example  of  the 
believers  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in 
purity.” 1 He  remained  at  Denton  until  the  death  of  his  uncle  in 
1677. 

It  was  almost  the  last  expressed  wish  of  Mr.  Angier  that  this 
nephew  might  succeed  him  in  the  cure  of  Denton,  a request  little 
likely  to  be  regarded  when  the  decided  Nonconformist  principles 
cherished  by  the  individual  on  whose  behalf  the  request  was  made 
rendered  compliance  unlawful.  Mr.  Samuel  Angier  was  not  how- 
ever without  powerful  interest  at  Denton.  A great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  in  that  hamlet  had  been  nurtured  in  the  principles 
of  Nonconformity  during  the  lengthened  ministry  of  Mr.  Angier^s 
uncle ; and  if  any  further  incentive  were  needed  to  urge  them 
to  support  his  claim,  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  dying  wish  of  their 
late  venerated  pastor.  Accordingly  in  October,  1677,  a petition  in 
his  behalf  was  addressed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Denton,  Haughton 
and  Hyde  to  “the  Worshipful  William  Holland  of  Heaton  Esq., 
Mrs.  Ann  Hyde  the  relict  of  Edward  Hyde  late  of  Northbury  Esq. 
deceased,  and  Robert  Hyde  Esq.  of  Denton,”  praying  “That 
whereas  Mr.  Samuel  Angier  hath  for  many  years  approved  himself 
very  faithful,  painful,  careful  and  laborious  in  the  work  of  his 
ministry  among  your  petitioners,  and  also  that  it  was  the  earnest 
desire  of  his  uncle  our  late  faithful  pastor  (now  at  rest  with  God) 
that  he  might  succeed  him,  which  is  no  small  encouragement  to 
your  petitioners ; it  is  our  earnest  desire  and  humble  request  (if  it 
may  be  thought  fit)  that  he  may  still  continue  among  us,  and  that 
he  may  be  of  public  and  private  use  still  to  instruct  us  and  our 
posterity,  and  that  none  may  be  imposed  upon  us  without  the 
general  consent  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants.  Where- 
1 Hunter’s  Life  of  Oliver  Heyivood , pp.  244,  245. 
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fore  we  humbly  beg  your  worships  would  be  pleased  to  add  to  the 
many  kindnesses  we  have  enjoyed  by  your  worships'  and  your  an- 
cestors' favours  to  do  us  what  kindness  you  can  in  the  time  of  our 
great  need ; and  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray  for  your  worships' 
health  and  happiness." 

To  this  Mr.  Holland  replied  as  follows,  in  a letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Hyde  and  Mrs.  Ann  Hyde  his  associates  in  the  patronage, 
under  the  date  October  22,  1677  : — 

Honrd  Friends, 

Some  few  days  since  I received  this  address,  and  though 
I presume  that  possibly  as  neighbours  it  hath  been  communicated 
to  you  both,  yet  I thought  it  becoming  for  me  to  offer  it  to  your 
perusal.  For  my  own  part,  since  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of 
Manchester  have  took  cognizance  of  the  chapel  of  Denton  as  lying 
under  their  immediate  cure,  I am  at  a loss  what  more  to  say  to  it 
than  that  I am  confidenced  to  believe  that  if  a person  qualified 
according  unto  law  be  by  us  nominated  to  them  they  would 
readily  approve  our  choice,  and  if  the  person  named  in  the  petition 
were  so  qualified  I should  with  my  utmost  endeavours  and  readiest 
desires  promote  that  concern ; otherwise  I conceive  it  is  not  within 
the  compass  of  our  power  to  gratify  the  petitioners;  this  is  the 
apprehension  of 

Your  assured  friend  and  humble  servant, 

William  Holland. 

On  the  29th  of  October  (within  a week  of  the  date  of  Mr.  Hol- 
land's decision)  the  Warden  and  Fellows  met  in  the  chapter-house 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  at  Denton : present, 
Dr.  Stratford,  Warden;  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Wroe,  Fellows.  It 
was  then  ordered  and  enacted,  That  whereas  the  chapel  of  Denton  in 
the  parish  of  Manchester  is  destitute  of  a curate  conformable  to  the 
Church  of  England,  the  said  Warden  and  Fellows  should  nomi- 
nate John  Ogden,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  to  be  presented  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chester  for  his  license  to  officiate  in  that  cure  — and  they 
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did  then  accordingly  nominate  him  to  the  said  cure  by  a writing 
under  their  hands,  [signed]  Nicholas  Adams. 

This  then  seemed  finally  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Samuel  Angier’s  claim 
to  succeed  his  uncle,  and  it  is  probable  that  from  this  date  his  minis- 
trations in  Denton  chapel  ceased.  To  the  repeated  demands,  how- 
ever, of  Mr.  Holland,  that  he  would  also  give  up  the  key  of  the 
parsonage  house  to  his  successor,  he  returned  evasive  answers,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  a delay  of  seven  months  from  the  day  of  Mr. 
Ogden’s  appointment  that  Mr.  Angier  evinced  even  a disposition  to 
relinquish  the  post  he  so  much  coveted.  On  the  1 7th  of  May  1678 
he  addressed  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Holland  : — 

Worshipful  Sir, 

Sorry  I am  that  I may  not  obtain  the  favour  of  abiding  in 
the  house  upon  consideration  of  a rent,  though  so  much  to  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Ogden ; I shall  therefore  as  soon  as  I can,  con- 
sidering all  my  circumstances,  procure  another  house,  and  in  the 
meantime,  for  so  long  as  I stay,  shall  not  fail  to  give  such  a rent  as 
the  house  I live  in  deserves,  to  be  disposed  of  by  your  pleasure ; and 
at  my  remove  shall  give  the  key  to  whom  your  worship  shall  appoint. 
This,  with  my  hearty  acknowledgments  of  your  great  respects  to  me 
and  the  kindness  of  the  house  thus  far,  is  all  I can  add,  but  that  I 
am  studious  to  preserve  your  favour,  and  careful  to  approve  myself 
Your  worship’s  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

May  17,  1678.  Samuel  Angier. 

Three  more  months  were  suffered  to  elapse  ere  further  steps  were 
taken.  Still  Mr.  Angier  continued  to  occupy  the  parsonage  house  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  owner,  resisting  every  attempt  to  dislodge 
him.  On  the  19th  of  August  1678  the  Warden  and  Fellows  again 
met  in  chapter:  present,  Dr.  Stratford,  Warden;  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Wroe,  Fellows.  It  was  then  unanimously  concluded  and  enacted 
That  Nehemiah  Grimshaw,  bailiff  to  this  College,  should  on  the  day 
of  the  date  hereof,  in  their  names,  require  and  receive  possession  of 
a certain  messuage  appertaining  to  the  chapelry  of  Denton  in  the 
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parish  of  Manchester,  from  Samuel  Angier,  now  tenant  at  will  in 
the  said  house,  gentleman,  for  the  use  of  John  Ogden  clerk,  duly 
nominated  by  the  said  Warden  and  Fellows,  and  licensed  by  John, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  as  curate  of  the  said  chapelry ; and  for  so 
doing  they  the  said  Warden  and  Fellows  did  then  also,  under  their 
common  and  chapter  seal,  authorise  and  commission  him  the  said 
Nehemiali  Grimshaw  in  these  words  following,  viz.:  We  Nicholas 
Stratford  D.D.  Warden,  and  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Christ  in 
Manchester  founded  by  King  Charles,  do  hereby  depute  and  autho- 
rise our  bailiff  Nehemiah  Grimshaw,  for  us  and  in  our  names,  to 
demand  of  and  from  Mr.  Samuel  Angier  of  Denton  in  the  parish  of 
Manchester  a messuage  or  house  situated  in  Denton,  belonging  to 
us,  to  enter  and  receive  possession  thereof,  and  the  same  to  retain 
and  keep  for  our  use.  Given  under  our  chapter  seal  the  15  day 
of  August  anno  Regni  Car.  2ndi  Angl.,  &c.,  tricessimo,  annoq. 
Domini  1678.  [Signed] 

Nicholas  Adams, 

Witness  hereof,  Nathan  Locke.  Registrar. 

This  proceeding  brought  matters  to  an  issue.  Mr.  Angier  retired 
from  the  contest  venting  his  indignation  on  all  who  had  opposed  him. 
In  reply  to  one  of  his  angry  communications  addressed  to  the  War- 
den and  Fellows,  Mr.  Holland,  who  had  been  permitted  to  peruse  it, 
takes  the  heads  and  comments  thereupon  in  strains  the  reverse  of 
soothing  to  the  perturbed  feelings  of  the  writer : — 

Mr.  Angier, 

Your  last  seemed  to  consult  me  as  an  adviser  what  you 
were  to  answer  to  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Manchester  their 
demand  for  your  removal.  In  my  return  to  yours  I signified  that  as 
I ever  had  an  averseness  they  should  put  in  any  there  without  my 
concurrence,  so  I ever  declared  an  unwillingness  that  any  should 
possess  that  house  without  their  approbation.  This  was  my  answer  ; 
but  you  had  returned  your  own  before  your  address  to  me,  which  I 
wish  had  been  more  prudent  and  less  passionate ; for  as  I have  been 
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credibly  informed,  their  letter  of  demand  was  received  with  so  much 
heat  and  slighting,  with  such  transports  of  anger  and  ranting,  that 
by  your  furious  walk  and  often  agitation  of  your  gown,  your  room 
seemed  to  be  as  dreadful  as  Dr.  Busby’s  nigrum  domicilium  (to  use 
your  own  expression)  ; and  indeed  that  the  waves  were  very  high 
appears  by  their  foam  and  the  expressions  you  then  uttered.  Give 
me  leave  to  offer  them  for  your  second  thoughts : 

1.  You  said  Mr.  Warden  and  Fellows  had  no  right  to  the  house, 

nor  ought  to  do  there. 

’Tis  more  than  I would  say,  who  yet  have  a greater  interest  to  it 
than  you  can  have. 

2.  That  you  had  delivered  possession  of  it  to  Mr.  Holland  and  the 

charterers,  and  would  seek  to  justify  your  abode  there  till 
May-day,  and  if  it  must  be  delivered  up  then,  you  would 
do  it  to  Mr.  Holland  and  the  charterers. 

My  man  had  possession  then  in  my  name  only,  and  now  to  men- 
tion the  charterers  is  to  cast  a bone  of  dispute  amongst  us,  and  to 
raise  a dust  to  obscure  yourself  in  it. 

3.  That  if  the  Warden  and  Fellows  did  molest  and  trouble 

your  possession,  Mr.  Holland  and  the  charterers  must 
try  title  with  them. 

I know  no  law  nor  promise  can  bind  me  to  it,  since  I always 
declared  against  any  possession  without  their  allowance. 

4.  That  the  more  they  troubled  you,  the  better  would  the 

people  love  you. 

Your  own  reading  and  observation  may  tell  you  that  a factious 
opposition  is  an  unsound  bottom  for  popular  affection. 

5.  That  it  was  not  the  house  you  so  much  regarded,  as  to  be 

amongst  your  people. 

How  that  properly  should  arise  is  as  unknown  to  me  as  the  head 
of  Nilus. 

6.  That  you  would  continue  your  conventiculing  (malgre  all  they 

could  do) ; that  as  Nonconformity  had  been  there  so 
many  years,  so  it  would  continue. 
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A bold  hectoring  against  the  established  government,  and  a pre- 
sumptuous assuming  of  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Thus  I have  given  you  private  animadversions  on  the  premises, 
which  possibly  may  come  to  a more  public  scanning. 

On  finding  his  plans  for  remaining  at  Denton  thus  frustrated,  Mr. 
Angier  retired  to  the  adjacent  village  of  Dukinfield,  whence  he 
might  survey  the  scene  of  his  former  triumphs  and  indulge  himself 
in  occasional  skirmishes  with  those  whom  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
had  appointed  to  fill  his  place.  Owing  to  the  rigorous  enactments 
which  followed  close  upon  the  Restoration  continuing  with  little 
relaxation  throughout  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  oppo- 
sition to  constituted  authority  was  rendered  vain,  the  liberty  of 
speech  being  denied  to  all  Nonconformist  ministers,  who  were  even 
debarred  from  assembling  a congregation  for  religious  worship ; but 
no  sooner  was  the  act  of  toleration  passed  (in  1689)  than  an  out- 
house in  Dukinfield  on  an  estate  called  Angier’s  Tenement  (the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Samuel  Angier)  was  converted  into  a meeting-house  and 
licensed  under  the  toleration  act.  Mr.  Angier  became  the  minister, 
and  the  Dukinfield  family  were  members  of  his  congregation. 
This  was  before  the  erection  of  a chapel,  which  did  not  take  place 
until  1708.  He  died  November  8,  1713,  aged  seventy-five,  having 
been  afflicted  in  his  later  years  with  an  almost  total  deprivation  of 
sight,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  yard,  where  he  is  commemorated 
by  a Latin  inscription  on  his  tomb.1  His  funeral  sermon  was 

1 Hie  requiescit  in  Domino 
SAMUEL  ANGLER. 

Jesu  Christi  Minister 

Yir  primaevse  Pietatis  et  omni  Yirtute  prseclarus 
Dedhamise  in  Comitatu  Essexiae 
Piis  et  honestis  Parentibus 
Natus  Octobris  28  1639 

Westmonasteriensis  Sckolse  deinde  iEdis  Christi  Oxon 
Alumnus  Regius 

Concionator  Egregius  et  Assiduus 
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preached  by  Mr.  Aldred  on  2 Cor.  1st  chapter  and  12th  verse.  He 
married  Ann,  the  daughter  of  Oswald  Mosley  of  Manchester  gent., 
by  his  wife  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Lever  of  Kersall.  She 
died  in  1690,  and  was  interred  in  the  grave-yard  of  the  Collegiate 
Church,  Manchester,  where  the  stone  is  still  to  be  seen  bearing  the 
following  inscription  : “ Anne  daughter  of  Oswald  Mosley  gent,  and 
wife  of  Samuel  Angier  minister  of  the  Gospel  was  here  interred 
July  26  1690:’ 

The  preaching  of  Mr.  Samuel  Angier,  says  Calamy,  “ exposed 
him  to  many  troubles  and  difficulties ; warrants  were  out  against 
him,  and  in  1680  he  was  excommunicated  at  Stockport  Church. 
He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  retained  much  of  his  school  learn- 
ing. He  was  a very  judicious  and  lively  preacher  and  a zealous 
asserter  of  the  doctrine  of  free  grace.  He  was  an  eminent  Christian 
and  zealous  of  good  works,  much  in  prayer,  and  very  particular  in 
praying  for  his  friends  and  neighbours  especially  in  affliction.  When 
his  sight  failed  him  he  frequently  entertained  himself  with  repeating 
the  greater  part  of  David’s  Psalms  and  Paul’s  Epistles.  He  was  all 
his  days  a close  student,  a great  valuer  of  Bible  knowledge,  an  exact 
preacher,  and  one  who  lived  as  he  spoke  and  spoke  as  he  lived. 
He  was  fully  satisfied  with  his  nonconformity  to  the  last.  Being 
requested  to  draw  up  an  account  of  his  ejectment  and  sufferings,  his 
answer  was,  The  ill  treatment  he  had  then  met  with  would  blacken 
the  characters  of  some  who  were  now  dead  and  gone,  and  be  very 


Continuis  Evangelii  Laborious  et  Morbis 
Eere  obrutus 

Lumine  etiam,  ingravescente  iEtate,  orbatus 
Tandem  animam  placide 
Deo  reddidit 

8yo  Novembris  Anno  Salutis 
MDCCXIII. 
iEtatis  LXXY. 

In  perpetuam  Pietatis  Memoriam 
Bezaleel  et  Johannes  Eilii  sui 
H.  M.  P.  C. 
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offensive  to  some  still  living,  and  therefore  lie  was  for  dropping  the 
account  of  it.-”1 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Angier  senior  in  1677,  as  already  stated,  the 
Rev.  John  Ogden  was  nominated  by  the  Warden  and  Fellows  to 
the  vacant  chapel,  to  which  he  was  duly  licensed  by  the  Bishop. 
From  an  unpublished  memorandum  of  the  celebrated  Henry  New- 
come  we  learn  that  one  Mr.  Ogden  had,  a few  years  previously, 
twice  officiated  at  the  adjacent  chapel  of  Gorton,  being  at  the  time 
on  a visit  in  Manchester:  “On  the  Lord’s  day  January  2,  1669, v 
(1670,)  says  Newcome,  “Mr.  Ogden,  a stranger  that  has  for  some 
weeks  been  in  Manchester  in  pretence  to  study  at  the  Library,  came 
with  John  Broxup  to  Gorton  and  said  he  was  sent  there  by  the 
Warden  to  preach/’  For  one  cause  or  other  there  was  an  unwill- 
ingness on  the  part  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  receive  him,  and  a 
distrust  in  the  authenticity  of  his  mission.  Two  or  three  of  the 
congregation  waited  upon  the  Warden  to  ascertain  whether  he  had 
sent  Mr.  Ogden.  The  Warden  in  reply  said  that  he  had  not  sent 
him,  but  had  given  his  consent  on  learning  that  some  of  the  people 
wished  to  have  him.  On  the  following  Sunday  Mr.  Ogden’s  visit 
was  repeated,  being  accompanied  on  this  occasion  by  Anson  an  attor- 
ney and  other  persons  from  Manchester.  Finding  the  pulpit  already 
occupied  by  Mr.  Jolly,  who  refused  to  give  way,  he  retired  to  an 
alehouse  hard  by,  where  he  stayed  until  the  service  was  over.  This 
occurrence  was  much  discussed,  and  led  to  Mr.  Jolly  being  sum- 
moned to  London.  Whatever  was  the  result  of  the  enquiry  we  hear 
of  no  more  visits  to  Gorton.  This  was  doubtless  the  same  Mr. 
Ogden  who  in  1677  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Angier  at  Denton, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  as  yet  (in  1670)  unordained  and 


1 Palmer’s  Nonconformist' s Memorial , vol.  i.  pp.  172, 173. 

An  original  portrait  of  the  Key.  Samuel  Angier  is  in  the  possession  of  his  des- 
cendant Edward  Harrison  Esq.  of  Preston.  It  is  a full  size  half-length  in  oil, 
and  represents  Mr.  Angier  as  a mild,  amiable-looking  old  man  in  clerical  garb,  with 
gown  and  bands,  his  white  hair  flowing  from  beneath  a black  Geneva  skull-cap.  The 
canvas  bears  the  inscription  “iEtat.  74.” 
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desirous  of  the  post  of  “ lector”  or  schoolmaster  at  Gorton,  with  quasi 
clerical  functions,  a peculiarity  of  ministration  to  which  most  of  the 
ancient  chapels  in  the  parish  were  at  times  reduced  in  consequence 
of  the  scanty  provision  afforded  for  a resident  curate ; the  alternative 
being  a lay  reader,  with  or  without  prospect  of  ordination,  and  no 
minister  at  all.  Mr.  Ogden  was  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
B.A.  1672,  M.A.  1681.  Pending  his  full  recognition  at  Denton  by 
the  resident  families,  who  by  their  willingness  to  contribute  towards 
the  minister's  stipend,  or  the  reverse,  exerted  considerable  influence 
over  the  patron's  selection,  the  following  letter  was  addressed  by  Sir 
John  Arderne1  to  Mr.  Holland: 

Mr.  Ogden  hath  preacht  four  days  there,  and  is 

licenst  by  the  Bishop,  and  encouraged  by  the  Warden  and  Fellows 
to  continue  preacher  there.  Before  I give  any  considerable  encou- 
ragement to  him  (as  a neighbour  gentleman)  I think  it's  fit  to  con- 
sult you  in  the  case  — whether  you  approve  of  the  man,  and  whether 
you  are  desirous  your  tenants  shall  be  moved  to  contribute  their 
usual  proportions  to  him  as  formerly  to  Mr.  Angier : your  concern 
and  interest  is  the  most  considerable  and  most  to  be  courted.  If 
youfll  give  liberty,  I'll  send  for  your  tenants  in  Denton  to  meet  and 
see  what  they  will  subscribe,  if  that  be  your  desire.  I pray  let  me 
receive  such  a letter  from  you  (by  a messenger  I'll  send)  to-morrow 
as  I may  show  to  your  neighbours  and  tenants  hereabouts,  that  you 
approve  of  Mr.  Ogden  and  desire  I'll  communicate  it  to  your  tenants 
and  move  them  to  their  usual  subscriptions.  But  I could  rather 
wish  you  wTould  be  there  personally,  and  your  own  time  shall  be 


1 Sir  John  Arderne  of  Hawarden  Knt.  was  born  in  1630 ; he  married  in  1654  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  the  Eev.  Thomas  Legh  of  Lyme,  rector  of  Walton  and  Sephton, 
and  dying  in  1701-2,  was  buried  at  Stockport.  He  was  High  Sheriff  for  the  county 
of  Chester  in  1660.  Harden  or  Hawarden  Hall  (the  residence  of  the  Arderne  family 
to  whom  frequent  reference  is  made  in  these  pages)  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  situated  about  a mile  from  Denton  on 
high  ground  overlooking  the  river  Tame  (on  the  Cheshire  bank  of  the  river)  which 
there  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  township  of  Denton. 
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observed,  but  the  sooner  the  better.  I will  give  you  no  further 
trouble  but  to  read  me  subscribed  your  sister’s  and 

Your  affect,  kinsman  and  servant, 
Harden,  Nov.  23,  1677.  J.  Arderne. 

Addressed  — “ These  for  William  Holland  Esq.  at  his  Heaton.’* 

Mr.  Ogden’s  stay  at  Denton  scarcely  extended  beyond  a year,  the 
discomfort  he  experienced  on  his  early  settlement  and  the  hostility  of 
the  people  towards  him  during  his  residence,  having  probably  caused 
him  to  hasten  his  removal.  In  January  1678-9  Mr.  Hyde  addressed 
Mr.  Holland  on  the  arrival  at  Denton  of  Mr.  Ogden’s  successor,  the 
Rev.  Roger  Dale : — 

Sir, 

My  due  respects  premised  with  thanks  for  your  kind  letter. 
You  may  remember  I gave  you  a hint  in  my  letter  that  we  had 
hopes  of  a hopeful  conformable  minister  who  preached  with  us  yes- 
terday both  parts  of  the  day,  and  did  preach  very  well ; and  the 
people,  upon  notice  given  unto  the  congregation  that  such  a one  was 
to  preach  as  might  be  obtained  for  our  minister  if  he  gave  satisfaction 
to  yourself,  Warden  and  Fellows,  and  others  concerned  therein,  and 
all  the  congregation,  came  unanimously  except  two  or  three  families. 
I did  not  see  so  full  an  assembly  of  our  own  people  since  old  Mr. 
Angier  died,  and  they  seemed  all  to  like  him  well.  And  as  your 
assistance  and  furtherance  hath  been  a chief  support  of  the  ministry 
amongst  us,  so  your  concurrence  and  assistance  is  still  desired  with 
all  thankfulness  for  all  the  former  kindness  of  yourself  and  the  great 
kindness  of  your  predecessors  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gospel 
amongst  us.  What  I certified  you  touching  the  abuse  of  the  chapel- 
house  was  all  done  since  the  bailiffs  went  away,  for  they  removed 
nothing  that  was  affixed  to  the  freehold.  I am  sorry  for  the  death 
of  your  servant,  who  was  a careful  servant  and  diligent  in  execution 
of  his  trust.  I pray  you  pardon  my  boldness,  and  I remain 

Your  servant  and  friend, 
Robt.  Hyde, 


January  6,  1678. 
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Addressed  — “ This  for  his  Reverend  and  Worshipful  friend  Wil- 
liam Holland  of  Heaton  Esq.” 

Mr.  Holland  at  once  seconded  Mr.  Hyde’s  wishes,  and  on  the  5th 
of  April  1679  gave  possession  of  the  chapel-liouse  to  Mr.  Dale, 
receiving  from  him  an  assurance  that  the  keys  should  be  restored  to 
himself  his  heirs  or  assigns  whenever  he  (Mr.  Dale)  ceased  from  his 
ministrations  at  Denton. 

The  appointment  thus  conferred  was  ratified  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Warden  and  Fellows,  September  15,  1679,  and  was 
undoubtedly  one  attended  with  great  difficulties  to  the  individual 
filling  it ; — a “conformable  minister”  located  amidst  a nonconformist 
population  must  needs  act  with  judgment  to  escape  the  censures  of 
those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion ; and  moreover  Mr.  Dale 
appears  to  have  carried  out  his  views  with  great  promptitude 
and  decision,  conceding  nothing  to  the  prejudices  of  his  opponents, 
who  would  not  fail  to  characterise  his  practice  as  marked  by  in- 
tolerance wherever  it  was  at  variance  wfith  their  own  lax  notions 
of  propriety.  It  is  probable  that  at  an  early  period  of  his  sojourn 
at  Denton  he  received  many  private  remonstrances  from  the  people, 
wrhich  being  systematically  disregarded,  led  in  1685  to  a more  pub- 
lic protest. 

His  patron  Mr.  Holland  was  now  dead,  and  thinking  it  a good 
opportunity  for  addressing  Sir  John  Egerton,  then  recently  invested 
with  the  patronage  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  sister  and  sole 
heiress  of  Mr.  Holland,  the  inhabitants  prepared  a petition  against 
Mr.  Dale  and  his  practices.  Their  intention  however  having  tran- 
spired, the  following  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Wood 
rector  of  Northenden,  an  influential  friend  of  Mr.  Dale,  to  the  Rev. 
Richard  Hevrick,  Warden  of  Manchester,  at  that  time  on  a visit  to 
Sir  John,  apprising  him  of  the  intended  address  and  seeking  by  a 
simple  statement  of  Mr.  Dale’s  merits  to  secure  the  kind  offices  of 
Mr.  Heyrick,  who  thus  might  assist  Sir  John  Egerton  to  a just 
conclusion : — 
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Mr.  Hey  rick, 

I well  understanding  that  some  factious  persons  in  Denton 
being  exasperated  against  Mr.  Dale  (the  curate  of  the  place,  a very 
honest  gent,  and  a great  preacher  of  loyalty  and  obedience)  especially 
for  bringing  the  surplice,  Book  of  Homilies,  &c. ; insomuch  that 
they  are  about  to  give  some  false  information  to  Sir  John  Egerton 
against  him,  in  hopes  to  obtain  his  assistance  so  far  as  to  create  some 
mischief  against  the  honest  though  poor  clergyman,  for  they  sorely 
and  earnestly  long  for  a change  there  as  well  as  among  the  greater 
spheres,  though  he  be  as  civil  person  as  any  man  can  be : I there- 
fore beg  of  you  to  prevent  anything  that  they  may  insinuate  into  Sir 
John’s  ears  to  the  gentleman’s  hindrance,  and  to  make  him  rather 
his  friend  by  letting  him  know  what  sort  of  creatures  his  enemies  be ; 
and  by  so  doing  you’ll  oblige  several  loyal  persons,  particularly  the 
Bev.  Dean  of  Chester,  who  is  now  present,  as  well  as, 

Sir, 

Harden,  Your  assured  friend  and  humble  servant, 

May  21,  1685.  Franc:  Wood. 

The  petition  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Bight  Worshipful  Sir  John  Egerton  of  Fartliinghoe  and 
Baronet,  Edward  Hyde  of  Hyde  Esq.,  William  Hulton  of 
Hulton  Esq.,  and  to  Bobert  Hyde  of  Denton  Esq.,  and  to 
every  of  them ; 

The  humble  petition  of  the  chapelry  of  Denton  and  Haughton 
whose  names  are  here  subscribed  sheweth : That  the  chapel  of  Den- 
ton is  only  a chapel  of  ease,  and  was  erected  by  and  at  the  charges  of 
the  inhabitants  and  Mr.  Holland  of  Heaton  principally,  who  left 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  by  will  to  feoffees  in  trust  to  be  em- 
ployed to  and  for  the  good  of  the  whole  chapelry  for  the  purchasing 
of  a yearly  rent  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  in  perpetuity  for  the 
maintenance  of  a preaching  minister  in  that  place  to  be  nominated 
and  chosen  from  time  to  time  as  the  place  shall  be  void  by  Edward 
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Holland  Esq.,  Hamnet  Hyde  Esq.,  William  Iiulton  Esq.,  Robert 
Hyde  of  Denton  Esq.,  or  by  any  two  of  them  or  the  heirs  male  of 
them  or  any  two  of  them  which  shall  be  really  possessed  of  and  in 
their  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments  in  Denton  and  Haughton 
as  lords  and  owners  thereof,  with  assistance  of  the  chapelry.  But  so 
it  is  that  one  Mr.  Dale  is  put  into  the  place  without  the  consent  and 
good  liking  of  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  chapelry,  and  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  donor  of  the  hundred  pounds,  and  not  elected  by  the 
persons  nominated  in  the  said  will  nor  any  of  them,  and  contrary  to 
the  usual  way  of  bringing  in  a minister  for  very  near  a hundred 
years  past ; nor  is  he  contented  to  go  awray  with  the  benefit  of  that 
moneys  only  without  the  consent  of  your  worships  and  the  rest  of 
the  persons  concerned  therein,  but  hath  exposed  a great  many  of  us 
to  much  trouble  and  charge  both  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
courts,  and  pretends  he  has  a grant  thereof  for  his  life,  and  that  he 
will  not  cease  troubling  and  perplexing  of  us  till  he  has  brought  us  to 
a subscription  to  pay  him  a certain  stipend  yearly,  and  to  that  end 
seeks  all  advantages  against  us,  denies  us  the  liberty  we  have  always 
had  of  burying  our  dead,  and  threatened  to  prefer  bills  of  indictment 
against  such  as  come  to  bury  there,  neither  can  we  enjoy  our  own 
habitations  with  comfort.  The  premises  considered,  may  it  please 
your  good  worships  in  whom  the  power  rests  to  remove  him  and 
to  elect  one  under  whose  ministry  we  might  live  peaceably  and 
quietly  to  the  advantage  of  our  souls.  We  desire  one  that  would 
satisfy  the  law,  and  we  will  be  willing  to  pay  him  as  we  are  able. 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray  for  your  worships’  health  and 
happiness  long  to  continue. 

To  this  address  were  attached  sixty- five  signatures. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  measures  resorted  to  by  his  oppo- 
nents to  damage  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  patron,  Mr.  Dale  under- 
took to  justify  himself  from  their  aspersions.  During  Mr.  Holland’s 
life  he  had  enjoyed  his  confidence  and  support  in  all  the  schemes  de- 
vised for  the  welfare  of  Denton  and  its  inhabitants,  being  named 
also  as  executor  under  Mr.  Holland's  will ; and  he  desired  to  culti- 
vate the  like  friendly  relations  with  his  successor,  the  present  patron, 
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as  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  success  of  his  ministerial  labours. 
Writing  to  Sir  John  Egerton  under  the  date  April  30,  1687,  he 
says  : 

“ Understanding  of  late  that  some  private  (but  envious)  friends  of 
mine  have  attempted  behind  my  back  to  possess  you  with  an  ill 
opinion  of  me  for  removing  about  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  house  at 
Denton  wherein  I now  dwell,  I make  bold  to  entreat  your  serious 
consideration  of  my  reasons  for  it,  and  accordingly  to  think  of  me. 
For,  first  of  all,  were  I a single  man  I might  easily  help  or  suit  my- 
self, or  were  there  any  land  appertaining  to  the  chapel  of  which  I 
were  possessed  and  might  rest  assured ; but  having  a wife  and  five 
children  with  a servant  to  myself  to  take  care  of,  who  have  never 
yet  (I  bless  the  Lord  for  it)  known  what  it  was  to  want  milk  or 
butter  or  any  conveniences  coming  by  cows,  or  corn  fit  for  them  or 
their  friends ; and  being  told  that  Mr.  Hyde  of  Denton  would  push 
and  till  a close  for  which  I have  paid  him  per  annum  justly  and 
truly  for  its  nearness  and  convenience,  though  all  the  neighbourhood 
knows  it  hath  been  too  dear  by  above  twenty  shillings  ; and  having 
but  one  year  in  two  other  closes  which  I took  for  seven  years,  and 
receiving  answer  from  their  owner  that  if  I had  them  any  longer  it 
must  be  at  a dearer  rate,  though  I also  have  justly  and  truly  paid 
more  for  them  yearly  than  ever  they  were  set  for  before  I took 
them,  I could  not  but  think  there  was  a design  towards  me.  And 
having  no  certainty  of  any  other  within  any  reasonable  distance  from 
the  house,  and  knowing  your  worship  had  set  Denton  Hall  for  seve- 
ral years  yet  to  come,  I deemed  it  both  prudence  and  high  time  to 
provide  for  my  family  as  well  as  I could.  And  being  requested  by  a 
person  or  two  of  worth,  to  whom  I know  your  worship  hath  a 
reverend  esteem,  to  take  thoughts  of  doing  some  service  in  or  near 
Stockport,  which  might  be  of  considerable  use  there  as  well  as  help- 
ful to  me  in  the  discouragements  under  which  I labour,  I made  some 
promise  if  I could  light  of  a place  convenient  for  distance  in  respect 
of  my  preaching  at  the  chapel.  In  the  second  place,  the  ditches 
and  plattings  or  throughs  which  formerly  were  oft  cleared  and 
ditched,  and  so  drew  the  water  well  away  both  from  the  house  and  the 
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chapel  yard,  are  now  wracked,  filled  or  stopped  up,  and,  as  I have  all 
reason  possible  to  think,  purposely  kept  so ; for  those  to  whom  they 
belong,  upon  fair  notice  and  earnest  request,  have  and  do  neglect  and 
refuse  to  clear  them  : so  that  after  my  glazing,  pointing  and  gutter- 
ing the  house  round,  and  making  some  chimneys  new,  which  hath 
cost  me  very  lately  very  dear,  the  kitchen  wherein  we  always  lived 
was  and  is  after  every  storm  of  rainy  weather  so  full  of  water  that 
my  family  hath  been  constrained  to  lade  and  carry  it  out  after  a 
manner  too  shameful  here  to  be  set  down ; and  by  reason  thereof, 
and  of  the  coldness  and  dampness  of  the  house,  we  were  forced  in  a 
manner  out  of  it ; and  some  persons  of  quality  that  would  have 
placed  some  of  their  sons  under  me  for  instruction  in  school-learning 
did  also  forbear  for  their  health’s  sake.  I can  further  prove  that  my 
predecessor  Mr.  Ogden,  who  was  as  civil  a man  as  did  need  to  live, 
was  once  clodded  and  stoned,  and  another  time  abusively  and  vio- 
lently pushed  off  his  horse ; that  stones  have  been  thrown  at  me  and 
light  as  near  and  dangerously  to  me  as  could  be  without  doing  their 
designed  mischief ; and  that  my  wife  hath  in  the  chapel  yard  been 
hit  over  the  side  of  her  face  and  head  when  she  never  as  much  as 
thought  the  least  harm  to  any  one.  About  the  time  of  the  excluding 
bill,  when  the  factious  parliaments  were  at  the  height  of  their  rage 
and  impudence,  and  Mr.  Angier  preached  as  now  he  doth  in  his 
barn,  this  and  the  like,  with  most  odious  scandals,  was  the  measure 
and  comfort  we  could  receive.  And  upon  the  coming  forth  of  this 
toleration  my  wife  is  fearful  there  will  be  as  little  comfort  again. 
I have  endeavoured  what  I can  to  get  a suitable  tenant  for  it  reser- 
ving a convenient  room  for  myself,  but  the  time  is  too  far  spent  for 
this  year  I doubt.  Nor  is  it  much  material,  for  that  I shall  weekly 
come  to  it  and  keep  both  fuel  and  lodging  in  it,  to  make  use  of  both 
at  the  week’s  end  and  whenever  I come  to  take  care  of  the  hay  and 
cattle  I shall  this  year  have  there,  and  to  see  yet  further  to  its  repair 
in  some  respects  which  I have  begun,  which  it  wanted  before  I ever 
saw7  it  or  knew  it ; and  if  I dislike  at  the  year’s  end,  or  before,  and 
can  more  conveniently  fit  myself  in  any  respect,  I am  at  liberty  to 
leave  what  T have  taken.  Confidence  is  not  wanting  already  openly 
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to  express  the  design  of  getting  a Noncon.  in  if  devices  (though  never 
so  unlawful  or  unjust)  can  get  me  out.  But  it  will  be  prudence  for 
them  to  take  the  holy  apostle’s  advice,  “ Not  to  use  their  liberty  as  a 
cloak  of  maliciousness,”  lest  it  last  not  so  long  as  they  fancy  it  will. 

I should  have  thought  much  better  of  their  profession  if  (setting  aside 
these  unchristian  practices  in  the  dark  and  behind  my  back)  they 
had,  as  our  blessed  Saviour  commands,  told  me  their  grievance  or 
my  oversight,  if  they  thought  so  of  me,  first  between  me  and  them 
or  any  of  them  only ; and  then  with  one  or  two  to  judge  of  it ; and 
then  further  as  he  directs,  and  had  endeavoured  to  have  restored  me 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness.  But  the  tree  hath,  and  is,  and  ever  will 
be  known  by  its  fruits.  I most  humbly  thank  your  worship  and 
your  good  lady  for  all  favours  and  kind  respects  to  me  and  my  poor 
family ; and  unfeignedly  and  earnestly  praying  for  the  health,  com- 
fort and  prosperity  of  yours,  I remain 

Sir 

Your  most  dutiful,  affectionate  and  obliged  servant 
Denton,  and  chaplain, 

This  last  of  April,  ’87.  Roger  Dale. 

Addressed — “To  the  worthily  hond  Sr  John  Egerton  Bart,  att 
Heaton,  These  p9sent.” 

Writing  subsequently  to  Sir  John  Egerton  with  reference  to 
the  unwillingness  of  the  inhabitants  to  make  the  customary  con- 
tribution towards  their  minister’s  support,  he  says : — “It  is  cer- 
tain that  when  they  [the  inhabitants  of  Haughton  and  Hyde] 
obtained  liberty  from  the  ancestors  of  Denton  to  have  and  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  moiety  or  one  half  part  of  the  chapel,  they 
did  then  engage  to  pay  the  moiety  of  the  £20  per  annum  to  the 
preaching  minister  and  to  repair  one  half  of  the  chapel,  and  to  pro- 
vide or  pay  for  the  moiety  of  whatever  there  might  be  occasion  to 
have  provided.  And  it  cannot  be  proved  whenever  it  was  unpaid 
in  either  respect  before  Mr.  Angier  died.  And  since,  payment  hath 
been  made  as  usually  for  the  chapel’s  repair  and  provisions ; and  now 
there  is  few  or  none  throughout  Denton,  save  only  Thomas  Lees  of 
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Bightbank  and  Bridgehouses,  but  they  are  brought  in  for  payment 
as  formerly.  But  for  several  years  past  I have  not  received  above 
5s.  Od.  out  of  Haughton  and  Hyde  in  the  room  of  i?10  per 
annum,  though  they  have  come  as  readily  and  confidently  to  their 
seats  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  have  buried  and  enjoyed  all  other 
ministerial  privileges  as  any  in  Denton,  that  have  and  do  pay  their 
chapel-wages  never  so  honestly  and  duly  to  me.  And  whereas  it 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Salford  and  others  at  our  meeting 
in  Manchester  heretofore,  that  if  I -would  not  insist  upon  calling  it 
ancient  wages,  or  due  (as  they  were  pleased  to  term  it)  by  prescrip- 
tion, but  take  it  as  their  free  gratuity,  they  would  make  my  salary 
double  what  it  was ; I do  hereby  assure  you  that  there  is  not  one  of 
them  that  hath  since  then  brought  or  sent  one  penny  or  pennyworth 
to  me,  though  I then  declared  and  still  am  willing  to  embrace  it  by 
what  name  or  title  soever  they  were  pleased  to  give  it.  Nor  do  I 
believe  such  speeches  will  hereafter  be  verified  either  to  me  or  to  any 
that  may  succeed  me,  if  the  same  course  and  order  be  not  taken  and 
procured  which  is  in  all  the  rest  of  the  chapels  in  the  same  parish, 
namely,  that  they  either  pay  as  usually  they  have  paid  for  their  seats, 
or  else  that  the  seats  may  be  disposed  of  to  others  that  are  willing  to 
do  so ; which  is  all  I desire  or  design  save  only  the  faithful  discharge 
of  my  duty  to  such  as  will  by  no  fair  means  nor  in  any  reasonable 
time  take  care  to  perform  theirs.  And  when  they  exclaim  against 
me  for  a contentious  or  troublesome  person,  I would  only  beg  they 
might  produce  one  tenant  of  your  worship’s  or  any  other  person  in 
the  chapelry  that  hath  paid  me  as  others  formerly,  and  decently 
repaired  to  the  chapel  with  his  family,  with  whom  I have  been  con- 
tentious or  troublesome  since  I came  to  Denton.  But  these  are  ever 
loading  me  with  reproaches  the  better  to  palliate  their  injustice  and 
disobedience  both  to  me  and  the  government  established,  and  (if  it 
be  possible)  to  make  me  contemptible  in  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  all 
that  love  and  respect  me.” 

In  further  justification  of  himself  Mr.  Dale  adds  : — “ In  answer 
to  Mr.  Johnson’s  accusation  that  I would  neither  bury  his  brother, 
nor  suffer  Mr.  Hyde  to  officiate  for  me ; First,  I am  obliged  in 
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strictness  to  neither,  for  there  is  no  license  nor  legal  authority  to  bury 
at  Denton,  nor  anything  that  can  look  like  a warrantable  custom  or 
prescription  for  it.  The  first  that  is  known  to  be  buried  there  was 
Mr.  Angier’s  first  wife,  for  whom  he  took  that  liberty  in  the  time  of 
the  late  bloody  usurper  Oliver,  when  each  one  did  what  was  good  in 
his  own  eyes.  After  that  he  buried  all  that  came,  and  it  hath  in 
pure  kindness  and  charity  been  since  winked  at  by  the  Bishop  and 
the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Manchester.  — Secondly,  I can  prove 
that  some  have  had  the  impudence  since  Mr.  Sam.  Angier’s  sup- 
pressing to  bring  him  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ogden  and  me,  both  to 
preach  funeral  sermons  in  the  chapel  and  to  make  long  speeches  at 
the  grave  of  his  own  composure  instead  of  the  Church’s  prayers.  — 
And  John  Johnson  was  a man  that  frequently  had  him  at  his  house, 
encouraged  him  (as  I am  informed)  to  preach  in  a barn  belonging 
to  his  wife,  till  he  was  informed  against ; after  that  went  publickly 
and  constantly  to  him  each  Lord’s-day  while  the  said  Mr.  Angier 
preached  in  his  own  house  or  barn  in  Dukinfield,  which  was 
too  shameful  a time  to  mention.  And  he  being  dead  on  Saturday 
night  or  extreme  early  on  Sunday  morning,  and  no  notice  being 
brought  to  me  of  his  burial  neither  upon  Sunday  nor  upon  Monday, 
nor  any  passing  peal  rung  in  order  to  it,  I had  (I  think)  just  cause 
to  suspect  that  Mr.  Angier  must  bury  him,  and  for  fear  of  it  I sent 
for  the  keys  to  Harden.  Thirdly,  I had  no  fit  or  convenient  notice 
given  me  so  to  do ; for  their  messenger  came  to  me  when  dinner  at 
Harden  was  almost  over,  and  he  came  with  an  information  or  com- 
mand rather  than  a request.  It  was  to  let  me  know  that  John 
Johnson^  friends  intended  that  day,  being  Tuesday,  to  bury  him, 
and  to  have  Mr.  Hyde  to  preach  for  him,  and  if  I were  willing  of  it 
they  desired  to  know,  for  otherwise  they  would  carry  him  to  Man- 
chester. To  which  I replied  that  I looked  upon  it  as  an  unfit 
notice  and  request,  both  because  John  had  so  absented  himself  from 
me,  and  never  paid  me  anything  of  that  fifteen  shillings  per  annum 
which  his  estate  had  usually  paid  to  the  chapel;  but  I took  his 
brother  for  a conscionable  and  considerate  person,  and  if  he  were 
pleased  to  refer  the  difference  between  his  brother  and  me  to  any 
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civil  person  I would  content  myself  with  whatever  was  appointed 
me,  and  he  was  freely  welcome  to  any  liberty  that  could  lawfully  be 
allowed  him.  Upon  which  he  went  from  me,  and  when  he  had 
been  with  Mr.  Johnson,  came  again  to  require  me  very  peremptorily 
and  instantly  to  come  bury  the  corpse  or  to  send  the  keys.  I told 
him  that  notice  was  not  reasonable ; and  they  were  not  so  civil  as  to 
send  me  a horse,  and  I had  none  of  my  own  there,  and  to  plod 
through  thick  and  thin  between  Harden  and  Denton  as  the  way  was 
then  in  January,  I was  not  free,  and  for  the  keys,  I had  sent  them 
home.  I had  twice  before  given  Mr.  Hyde  free  liberty  to  preach  at 
Denton  when  I had  convenient  notice  and  was  civilly  requested ; 
and  I had,  I can  prove,  made  Mr.  Lawton  free  to  the  chapel,  Mr. 
Ellison  and  Mr.  Kinsey,  as  if  they  had  been  at  their  own  places ; 
but  as  this  matter  was  managed  for  John  Johnson,  and  so  intimate 
as  he  had  always  been  with  Mr.  Angier,  I think  I had  reason  to  do 
what  I did.  In  answer  to  their  objection  of  citing  and  troubling 
them  without  cause  for  what  is  not  my  due,  I desire  it  may  be  con- 
sidered that  it  was  not  only  so  paid  to  Mr.  Angier,  who  was  minister 
at  Denton  five  or  six  and  forty  years,  but  declared  in  the  subscription 
made  to  him  to  be  an  old  wages  of  J?20  per  annum  by  the  lords  and 
their  tenants  anciently  paid  in  particular  proportions  according  to 
the  seats  and  privileges  which  they  held  and  enjoyed  ; and  I designed 
nor  desired  no  more  but,  without  giving  otfence  to  my  superiors  in 
whose  disaffection  I cannot  be  free  to  live,  that  I might  have  order 
from  the  Bishop’s  court  that  all  such  of  the  vulgar  as  came  and 
enjoyed  their  usual  privileges  of  seats,  burying  &c.  there,  might  pay 
me  their  usual  proportions  or  else  fairly  give  them  up  to  be  disposed 
of  to  others  that  might  think  them  worth  what  they  paid  for  them. 
And  to  this  end  I cited  them  to  Chester;  but  being  informed  that 
the  good  family  at  Hyde  and  Mr.  Hyde  of  Denton  were  disobliged 
by  it,  and  had  given  their  hands  against  me,  I spoke  to  my  proctor 
to  forbear  all  proceedings  till  I had  convinced  them  of  the  falsehood 
of  what  I heard  had  been  suggested  to  them  by  my  adversaries,  that 
I intended  to  set  up  a prescription.  And  when  books  of  articles  are 
sent  unto  us  both  from  the  Archbishop’s  agents  and  the  Bishop’s, 
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strictly  commanding  presentment  of  all  offenders  and  offences  an- 
swerable to  them  (which  articles  I can  produce),  I hope  it  will  be 
judged  equitable  either  that  what  is  truly  done  in  obedience  to  them 
stand  valid,  or  else  that  we  be  taken  out  of  their  books  and  not  cited 
to  visitations  to  do  it.  And  in  obedience  only  unto  them  I have 
with  the  chapel  wardens,  or  for  their  default,  as  all  other  ministers 
that  make  conscience  of  their  obligations,  presented  such  as  come  not 
to  receive  the  holy  sacrament ; such  as  neither  brought  their  children 
to  me  nor  to  Manchester,  but  to  Mr.  Sam.  Angier  to  be  unlawfully 
baptised ; nor  their  wives  to  be  churched  as  it  is  required ; such  as 
have  totally  absented  themselves  from  the  chapel,  or  openly  sworn  in 
the  chapel  as  black  Thomas  Lees;  or  committed  fornication ; or  obsti- 
nately refused  to  send  their  children  and  servants  to  be  catechised ; 
or  such  as  have  buried  at  Denton  and  then  had  their  funeral  sermons 
preached  by  Mr.  Sam.  Angier  the  Nonconformist  at  Dukinfield ; or 
such  as  have  refused  to  pay  their  proportions  of  leys  for  repair  and 
needful  provisions  for  the  chapel.  And  without  some  of  these  causes 
not  one  person  hath  been  presented  or  cited  by  me.” 

In  1691,  Mr.  Dale,  who  had  accepted  the  curacy  of  Northenden 
in  Cheshire,  thus  announces  to  Sir  John  Egerton  his  resignation  of 
Denton  : 

Honoured  Sir, 

My  due  and  most  humble  and  unfeigned  thanks  given  to 
your  worship  and  your  ever  honoured  lady  for  that  remarkable  and 
unparalleled  respect  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  shew  me  in  the 
worst  of  times  under  those  sad  discouragements  I have  undergone  at 
Denton.  Hereby  I have  thought  fit  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Al- 
mighty in  His  good  providence  hath  now  ordered  my  removal 
thence ; and  as  soon  as  my  Lord  Bishop  comes  to  visit,  before 
whom  that  reverend  gentleman  I serve  must  preach  as  Maxfield 
[Macclesfield],  I shall  after  that  his  performance  have  the  benefit  of 
his  good  pains  here  a few  days,  and  then  I shall  take  my  leave  at 
Denton  and  carefully  and  faithfully  deliver  the  keys  by  your  order 
to  Mr.  W ardle,  with  the  best  account  I can  give  him  of  your  interest 
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and  privilege  there  in  any  respect.  I had  done  it  at  Easter  had  he 
come  then,  as  he  did  intend,  from  Chester,  but  this  other  accident 
did  prevent  him.  And  as  to  the  house  at  Denton,  I understand 
your  worship  hath  received  the  like  suggestions  for  truth  from  the 
factious  party  relating  to  it  with  those  they  have  formerly  given  upon 
other  occasions,  a plain  experiment  of  the  fallacy  and  falsity  whereof 
I presume  you  yet  remember  I gave  at  our  meeting  face  to  face  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Swarbrook  in  Manchester.  It  is  not  yet  four 
years  since  I left  it  upon  the  motions  then  made  to  me  by  my 
honoured  friend  Mr.  Justice  Warren  and  Dr.  Shippen  for  what  we 
had  then  in  our  eyes ; and  immediately  before,  I had  the  glazier,  tho 
masons  and  the  slaters  to  it  out  of  Stockport,  Ashton  and  Dukin- 
field,  as  I can  readily  prove,  who  left  nothing  undone  which  they 
could  think  needful  or  fit  to  be  done,  either  in  the  walls,  the  win- 
dows or  the  roof.  And  above  a year  after  I left  it  I had  a tenant 
for  it  (whose  small  rent  is  yet  unpaid  me,  for  which  he  left  me  a 
pair  of  Dutch  looms  in  a room  of  it),  upon  whose  coming  I bought 
another  load  of  lime  to  those  four  or  five  I had  before,  to  beautify  it 
further  as  he  and  his  wife  desired ; and  since  then  he  got  a man 
upon  the  roof  to  turn  every  drop  he  could  meet  with.  But  the  truth 
is,  since  they  are,  and  before  I settled  at  Northen  were,  convinced 
they  neither  could  nor  must  have  Mr.  Angier  again  for  their  minister, 
the  house  hath  been  as  grossly  abused  as  it  was  soon  after  he  was 
cast  out  of  it,  when  the  loyal  party,  till  my  coming,  were  constrained 
to  get  men  to  lie  in  it  lest  the  brutish  saints  had  pulled  it  down, 
being  by  that  spirit  of  meekness  they  so  highly  pretend  to  above  all 
others  instigated  to  it.  And  when  Sir  John  Arderne  came  to  hear 
by  accident  that  some  of  the  sanctified  sprigs  of  those  tender  vines 
near  the  chapel,  amongst  others,  acted  like  themselves  in  the  breaking 
of  the  windows,  he  issued  out  his  precept  and  constrained  the  tender 
vines  to  sprout  forth  the  repairs  of  them  again ; and  forced  fruit  is 
never  of  long  continuance.  He  constrained  them  (not  Mr.  Angier 
after  he  had  left  the  house)  to  do  it.  And  though  upon  and  after 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Angier,  who  was  and  is  as  great  with  them  as 
Diana  of  old  was  with  the  Ephesians,  the  ceiling  was  wrested  off  the 
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walls  in  the  house,  which  was  there  before  either  he  or  his  uncle 
came  thither ; though  the  boards  were  forced  up  out  of  the  windows, 
and  from  over  the  stable,  the  cratch  and  manger ; and  such  work 
made  in  the  shippen  that  my  beasts  could  not  be  tied  up  there  to 
rest  in  it  securely  till  I had  got  it  boarded  new  and  fixed  as  I left  it ; 
yea  though  the  very  door  was  taken  from  the  house  of  ease,  and  seats 
out  of  it ; and  all  laid  waste  in  the  garden ; and  my  precious  friend 
deceased,  your  father-in-law,  did  write  a letter  in  special  to  him  there- 
upon, which  he  sent  by  one  John  Upton  his  butler  to  him,  to  restore 
and  make  good  as  there  was  reason ; yet  from  that  day  to  this  it  was 
never  done,  nor  can  be  the  least  crime  in  him  or  such  as  did  it.  I 
can  also  make  it  evident  (if  occasion  require)  that  when  the  kitchen 
was  enlarged,  the  new  parlour  built,  the  wash-house,  the  stable,  &c., 
or  any  remarkable  repairs  made,  it  was  neither  done  by  nor  attempted 
in  the  least  to  be  put  upon  old  Mr.  Angier ; but  either  a ley  was 
assessed  throughout  the  chapelry  (whereof  there  is  an  instance  now 
in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Lees  one  of  the  sureties  for  the  money)  or 
else  the  whole  household  of  faith  was  acquainted,  and  thereupon  such 
collection  made  as  readily  accomplished  the  thing  to  be  done : not- 
withstanding, its  repair,  with  too  many  other  such  like  things,  hath 
been  grossly  and  shamefully  put  upon  me,  and  I have  endeavoured 
(though  in  vain)  to  have  bought  a peaceable  being  whilst  I sojourned 
amongst  them  thereby.  Nor  can  I yet  forget  how  justly  as  well  as 
kindly  Mr.  Angier  at  his  departure  left  me  a fair  legacy  of  chimney- 
money  to  pay  for  the  time  that  he  himself  enjoyed  it.1  Besides, 

1 By  the  15  Car.  II.  c.  13  it  is  ordered  that  “notice  be  given  publiquely  in  the 
church,  and  particularly  to  every  inhabitant  within  the  respective  precincts  that 
shall  be  the  occupier  of  any  house,  edifice,  lodgeing  or  chamber,  that  within  ten  days 
next  after  such  notice  he  give  a true  and  just  accompt  in  writing  under  his  hand  .... 
of  all  hearthes  and  stoves  in  such  respective  house,”  in  order  to  their  being  taxed. 
This  tax  was  intended  for  the  king’s  use,  and  was  first  levied  at  a time  when,  accord- 
ing to  Hume  {Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vii.  p.  377,  edit.  1793),  his  majesty’s  debts  had 
become  so  “ intolerable  that  the  commons  were  constrained  to  vote  him  an  extra- 
ordinary supply  of  £1,200,000,  to  be  levied  by  eighteen  months’  assessment ; and 
finding  upon  enquiry  that  the  several  branches  of  the  revenue  fell  much  short  of  the 
sums  they  expected,  they  at  last,  after  much  delay,  voted  a new  imposition  of  two 
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when  the  house  was  built  by  the  same  joint  and  general  charge  that 
the  chapel  was,  for  their  great  ease  and  conveniency,  being  so  very 
far  distant  from  Manchester,  the  parish  church,  by  the  residency  of  a 
minister  therein,  I must  acknowledge  it  beyond  my  weak  apprehen- 
sion to  conceive  how  it  should  at  all  in  equity  or  strictness  be  wrested 
in  its  repair  from  its  first  founders  and  repairers,  of  late  time,  and  be 
obtruded  for  its  supply  now  upon  the  minister  in  particular,  espe- 
cially when  Peter  is  so  notoriously  robbed  to  clothe  Paul  — I mean 
the  ancient  and  usual  wages  of  the  chapel  of  Denton  to  supply  the 
barn  of  Dukinfield.  If  the  poor  minister  thereof  shall  henceforth  be 
expected  to  supply  all  defects,  methinks  he  ought  in  conscience  to 
receive  all  that  anciently  hath  been  received,  to  fit  and  enable  him 
for  it.  At  Gorton,  the  very  next  to  it,  the  chapel,  the  house  and  the 
school  are  all  repaired  by  them  who  built  them  ; and  I will  very 
thankfully  own  a secure  information  from  any  of  the  complaints  by 
what  statute  or  canon  there  can  be  dilapidation,  or  the  least  defect 
made  by  others,  charged  upon  him  who  is  neither  parson  nor  vicar, 
nor  did  ever  receive  induction  l But  I very  well  know  it  natural  for 
the  briar  to  scratch  and  the  thorn  to  prick  whatever  is  done.  When 
I did  at  my  first  coming  thither  find  as  rude  and  wasteful  work  in 
the  garden  as  in  the  buildings,  after  I had  unadvisedly  repaired  the 
one  I brought  grafts  to  set  clearly  round  about  the  other ; I paid  the 
gardener  for  setting  them,  and  others  who  did  assist  and  supply  him 
as  he  desired;  and  whilst  they  are  little  and  removable,  Judge 
Warren,  &c.,  have  satisfied  me  they  may  as  legally  and  justly  be 
removed  by  me  as  rosemary  or  any  other  sort  of  flowers  or  roots  I 

shillings  on  each  hearth , and  this  tax  they  settled  on  the  king  during  his  life.”  Ma- 
caulay, quoting  {Hist,  of  England , vol.  i.  p.  287)  from  a contemporary  ballad  in  the 
Pepysian  Library,  Cambridge,  illustrates  the  unpopularity  of  the  tax,  which  was 
enforced  with  considerable  rigour : 

The  good  old  dames  whenever  they  the  chimney-man  espied, 

Unto  their  nooks  they  haste  away,  their  pots  and  pipkins  hide. 

There  is  not  one  old  dame  in  ten,  and  search  the  nation  through, 

But  if  you  talk  of  chimney-men,  will  spare  a curse  or  two. 

The  net  annual  receipt  from  this  tax  was  £200,000.  It  was  abolished  by  act  1 Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  c.  10. 
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liad  therein  set ; and  I have  motioned  either  their  seasonable  removal 
or  fit  and  reasonable  consideration  for  them,  but  meet  with  the  like 
apologies  and  devices  in  them  as  in  other  things ; and  if  I leave  all 
as  I found  it,  I must  not  leave  one  of  them,  as  well  as  too  many 
other  things  I might  mention.  At  my  first  coming  also  they  did 
generally  promise  to  pay  me  their  proportions  of  chapel-wages  which 
had  been  usually  and  anciently  paid  to  Mr.  Angier  and  others  before 
him ; but  after  some  time  I had  fair  experience  of  their  gross  hypo- 
crisy and  dissimulation ; so  that  when  there  did  afterwards  come  a 
season  of  respect  and  favour  to  the  Church  of  England  by  a regular 
and  due  execution  of  the  laws,  I required  further  assurance  of  their 
former  promises  by  subscriptions  under  their  hands,  which  I think  I 
did  formerly  shew  to  your  worship  and  have  lately  shewed  Mr. 
Wardle.  And  when  I waited  on  my  Lord  Bishop  for  license  and 
orders  for  Northen,  I desired  time  (as  was  reasonable)  for  removal  of 
what  I had  at  Denton,  and  for  getting  in  my  arrears  there,  and  his 
lordship  did  freely  allow  it,  though  no  time  in  particular  was  fixed ; 
but  such  as  stand  obliged  by  subscription  have  not  yet  manifested 
the  honesty  to  pay  me  one  farthing ; and  when  they  so  grossly  con- 
strain me  to  sue  for  it  themselves,  then  must  I be  reported  by  them 
a litigious  man,  minding  only  those  perplexities  of  law  which,  could 
I avoid,  I do  utterly  abhor.  They  have  likewise  contrived  to  detain 
the  very  interest  money  from  me  for  the  time  I have  supplied 
or  procured  supply  for  it.  I demand  but  a quarter,  which  within 
a very  few  days  I have  supplied ; and  Mr.  Angier  had  six  months 
fully  allowed  him  after  he  ceased  preaching ; and  they  have  here- 
tofore proffered  to  give  me  a year's  income  if  I would  acquit  it  and 
remove  myself  and  family  thence  as  now  I have.  These  things  I 
humbly  beg  your  worship's  consideration  of,  and  do  make  it  my  last 
request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  signify  to  them  your  unwilling- 
ness to  embrace  or  admit  of  any  other  to  succeed  me  before  they  have 
honestly  and  justly  paid  me  what  I have  carefully  laboured  for,  which 
may  probably  prevent  the  charge  and  perplexity  which  otherwise 
will  ensue ; though  whensoever  you  intimate  it  your  pleasure  either 
to  me  or  Mr.  Wardle,  the  keys  shall  as  speedily  be  delivered  up  as  I 
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can  possibly  bring  or  get  them  to  either  of  you,  but  to  no  other  person 
for  all  their  specious  pretences.  I could  likewise  desire  your  worship 
would  be  pleased  (if  he  be  not  a person  known  to  you)  to  order  that 
he  whom  they  bring  on  hereafter  to  succeed  me,  may,  before  me, 
read  the  Divine  Service  and  wear  the  surplice,  and  satisfy  me  of  his 
hearty  conformity  and  his  due  ordination,  after  which  he  may  have 
readily  the  Warden’s  approbation.  However,  I trust  I shall  still  en- 
joy the  favour  and  respects  of  your  worship  and  your  ever  honoured 
and  precious  lady,  whom  I shall  as  faithfully  serve  at  any  time  here- 
after in  any  respect  within  the  limits  of  my  poor  capacity  as  any  one 
that  ever  had  the  good  providence  to  be  known  to  you.  And  if  I may 
fairly  receive  what  is  justly  due  to  me  at  Denton,  or  be  fairly  assured 
of  it  in  any  fit  time,  though  of  right  it  appertains  neither  to  me  nor 
my  successors,  yet  it  shall  no  longer  want  if  it  do  want,  that  repair  I 
found  it  in,  if  anything  reasonable  will  do  it,  for  I have  not  seen  it 
[the  house]  since  I removed ; and  if  they  had  pulled  it  quite  down 
after  they  saw  Mr.  Angier  must  not  come  again  to  it,  or  should  do 
now  never  so  soon,  it  will  certainly  fall  to  their  lot  to  make  it  good, 
and  not  his  who  neither  doth  the  least  injury  to  it  nor  knows  any- 
thing in  the  world  of  it.  I most  humbly  and  cordially  again  thank 
your  worship,  my  most  worthy  and  endeared  friend,  your  good  lady 
and  all  with  you,  for  expressions  of  kindness  and  favour  and  charity 
both  to  me  and  my  family ; and  after  this  tedious  (though  con- 
strained) trespass  upon  you,  with  my  most  earnest  prayers  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  future  health,  comfort  and  happiness  of  you  and 
the  fruit  of  your  bodies  bestowed  upon  you,  I subscribe  myself  as  in 
duty  bound 

Your  most  obedient,  obliged  and  dutiful  servant  to  command, 
Northen[den,]  Roger  Dale. 

This  24  of  April,  1691. 

Addressed  — “ To  the  worthily  honoured  Sir  John  Egerton  Baro- 
net at  Wrinehill  these  humbly  present.  Leave  this  with  Mr.  John 
Wardle  Governor  of  the  College  at  Manchester,  to  be  sent  as  above 
directed.” 
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Immediately  on  Mr.  Dale’s  resignation  the  choice  of  the  Warden 
and  Fellows  centred  in  Mr.  Joshua  Hyde,  a relative  of  the  then 
minister  of  Salford  Chapel,  the  Rev.  John  Hyde,  and  probably 
also  of  Robert  Hyde  of  Denton  Esq.,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
chapel. 

The  right  of  patronage  being  still  in  dispute,  the  Warden  and 
Fellows,  before  proceeding  to  nominate,  had,  with  their  wonted 
caution,  recourse  to  Sir  John  Egerton,  whose  acquiescence  in  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Hyde  they  endeavoured  to  obtain. 

Honoured  Sir, 

I give  you  this  trouble  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hyde  of 
Denton  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  chapelry,  who  having  a desire 
that  one  Mr.  Hyde,  now  preacher  at  Chorlton  chapel  in  our  parish, 
may  come  to  Denton  now  vacant,  have  desired  me  to  acquaint  you 
both  with  my  free  consent  for,  and  my  recommendation  of,  the  said 
Mr.  Hyde,  that  you  in  behalf  of  your  tenants  there  may  be  satisfied 
in  the  choice  and  join  with  the  rest,  and  he  being  a person  that  I have 
a good  report  of  as  one  that  lives  well  and  behaves  himself  honestly, 
I hope  he  will  be  able  to  do  God  and  the  Church  good  service  in 
that  place. 

Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
Manchester,  Ric:  Wroe. 

May  4,  91. 

Addressed — u For  the  Right  Worshipful  Sir  John  Egerton  Bart, 
at  Ryne  Hill  in  Staffordshire.’1 

To  this  letter  Sir  John  Egerton  replied  as  follows : 

Mr.  Warden, 

Mr.  Hyde  of  Chorlton  chapel  having  your  recommendation 
and  being  liked  by  Mr.  Hyde  of  Denton  and  the  chapelry  there,  I 
very  well  approve  of  him,  and  will  order  Mr.  Dale  to  deliver  the 
keys  of  the  house,  &c.,  to  Mr.  Wardle,  governor  of  the  College,  who 
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shall  deliver  them  to  Mr.  Hyde  of  Chorlton,  which  at  present  is  the 
rest  from 

Sir, 

W rynehill,  Your  affectionate  friend  to  serve  you, 

May  11,  91.  J.  Egerton. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  of  Mr.  Wardle,  governor  of 
the  College,  Manchester,  addressed  to  Sir  John  Egerton,  also  relates 
to  Mr.  Hyde’s  appointment  to  the  vacated  chapel : 

The  neighbourhood  in  Denton  and  Haughton  have  had  one  Mr. 
Hyde,  who  is  a very  honest  conformable  man,  for  some  days  at  the 
chapel,  and  have  declared  and  promised  to  pay  part  of  their  usual 
contribution  to  him,  and  most  of  them  such  as  never  would  pay  Mr. 
Dale.  And  now  their  request  to  your  worship  is  that  your  worship 
would  be  pleased  to  admit  him  the  said  Mr.  Hyde  to  come  and 
preach  and  reside  (being  at  want  of  a minister  at  the  chapel)  amongst 
them ; and  also  Tis  desired  your  worship  would  please  to  allow  the 
whole  or  part  of  your  own  and  tenants1  usual  contribution.  Your 
worship’s  tenants  all  do  freely  declare  to  allow  whatever  your  wor- 
ship is  pleased  to  require  or  demand  from  them  on  that  concern; 
and  in  order  to  your  worship’s  approbation  hereof,  your  answer  is 
earnestly  required  by  the  return  of  the  bearer,  for  Mr.  Hyde  of  Den- 
ton would  have  a special  messenger  had  not  Eobin  Lee  come  at  this 
time.  I presume  Dr.  Wroe  hath  writ  something  to  your  worship  in 
your  behalf  of  the  minister. 

John  Wardle. 

Addressed  — “ffor  the  right  worshipful  Sir  John  Egerton  at 
Wrineliill,  Staffordshire.” 

Mr.  Hyde  was  thereupon  formally  nominated  to  Denton  chapel  by 
the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Manchester.  His  nomination  bears 
date  June  3,  1691,  and  is  signed  by  Eichard  Wroe,  Warden;  Fran- 
cis Mosley  and  George  Ogden,  Fellows. 

We  must  assume  Mr.  Hyde  to  be  at  this  time  if  not  unordained 
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at  least  only  in  Deacon’s  orders,,  since  although  officiating  heretofore 
at  Chorlton  chapel,  a request  is  now  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
to  ordain  him,  which  perhaps  had  reference  to  his  admission  to 
Priest’s  orders.  This  appears  from  the  following  communication, 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Entwisle  the  Bishop’s  chaplain,  by  Mr. 
Hyde’s  relative,  the  minister  of  Salford  chapel. 

Sir, 

You  may  please  to  remember  that  when  you  was  at  Man- 
chester (at  dinner  at  the  Hospital),  Mr.  Warden,  Mr.  Hyde  of  Den- 
ton, Mr.  Mosley  and  I,  requested  of  my  lord  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  ordain  a young  man  in  order  to  his  being  curate  at  Denton 
chapel,  which  is  at  great  want  of  a minister  and  very  desirous  of  the 
bearer  Joshua  Hyde.  His  lordship  being  assured  of  his  good  life, 
ordered  him  to  be  at  the  next  ordination ; you  were  then  present, 
whose  favour  (you  may  remember)  I begged  for  him,  assuring  you 
that  he  is  a person  of  very  good  life.  I make  bold  to  renew  my 
request  for  him.  His  father  dying,  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  Uni- 
versity too  soon ; but  he  is  very  diligent,  and  I hope  may  do  well. 
Several  chapels  about  us  are  void,  and  are  like  to  continue  so  if  not 
supplied  by  young  men.  With  my  hearty  service  I am. 

Sir, 

Salford,  Your  most  humble  servant, 

June  4,  91.  Jo:  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hyde’s  residence  at  Denton  extended  to  little  more  than  four 
years,  when  he  resigned,  having  probably  succeeded  to  some  more 
substantial  preferment.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Noah  Kinsey 
M.A.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1669,  M.A.  1677, 
who  from  a neighbouring  cure  was  nominated  to  Denton  by  the 
Warden  and  Fellows  September  23,  1695,  and  was  licensed  by  the 
Bishop  October  2nd.  He  lived  to  enjoy  the  preferment  but  for  the 
short  space  of  six  months,  and  dying  was  interred  May  22,  1696,  in 
the  aisle  of  the  chapel,  in  the  adjacent  grave  to  that  of  his  more 
celebrated  predecessor  Mr.  Angier.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Kinsey  a 
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delay  of  some  months  followed  in  the  appointment  of  a minister, 
occasioned  either  by  the  dissensions  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  pa- 
trons, or  by  the  unwillingness  of  any  qualified  person  to  succeed  to  an 
office  which  so  scantily  provided  for  the  wants  of  him  who  held  it. 
At  length,  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  a successor  was  found  in  the 
person  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Pighells,  who  appears  to  have  received  his 
nomination  from  Sir  John  Egerton.  Mr.  Pighells  was  succeeded 
about  the  year  1707  by  the  Rev.  John  Berry  M.A.  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1683,  M.A.  1687,  who  does  not 
seem  to  have  held  it  long,  being  followed  about  the  year  1709  by 
the  Rev.  John  Jackson.  From  the  second  oldest  extant  register  it 
appears  by  a written  memorandum  that  there  being  a dispute  be- 
twixt the  Rev.  Joseph  Dale  minister  of  Denton  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Haughton  about  the  right  of  nominating  a warden  for  the  latter 
township,  the  Rev.  John  Jackson  reported  upon  oath  before  the  Chan- 
cellor or  visitation  official,  that  he  Mr.  Jackson  for  the  space  of  eleven 
years,  as  minister  of  Denton,  chose  a warden  constantly  out  of  the 
township  of  Haughton.  This  consequently  determines  the  duration 
of  Mr.  Jackson’s  ministry  at  Denton,  namely  eleven  years,  and  he 
probably  vacated  the  preferment  not  by  death  but  by  resignation 
about  1720,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grey.  Of  this 
curate  nothing  has  survived  except  an  allusion  to  his  resignation 
of  the  cure  conveyed  in  a letter  from  Holland  Egerton  Esq.,  the  son 
of  the  patron,  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  which  the  former  recom- 
mends to  his  lordship  for  his  license  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dale. 

My  Lord, 

Upon  Mr.  Grey’s  resignation  of  Denton  chapel  the  last 
summer,  one  Walker  who  came  well  recommended  to  me  obtained 
my  letter  in  his  behalf  to  your  lordship  begging  your  license.  He 
was  to  wait  upon  you  with  it  once,  but  was  disappointed  of  seeing 
your  lordship  that  time,  he  living  at  a distance  in  Derbyshire ; and 
having  some  knowledge  of  the  humours  of  the  people  at  Denton  and 
pretty  good  preferment,  which  made  him  indifferent  as  to  his  choice 
and  not  so  diligent  in  attending  upon  your  lordship  on  that  account, 
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till  pressed  by  me  (at  the  request  of  the  chapelry)  to  come  to  some 
determination  or  other,  he  at  last  signified  by  not  designing  to  pro- 
ceed further  in  it.  Whereupon  the  chapel  wardens  have  attended  me 
with  a petition  signed  by  the  inhabitants  desiring  I would  gratify 
them  with  nominating  Mr.  Dale  schoolmaster  of  Stockport  to  offi- 
ciate there  as  a person  that  was  very  acceptable  to  them,  and  to 
whom  they  had,  under  their  hands,  engaged  to  contribute  a hand- 
some annual  salary.  I presume  your  lordship  is  no  stranger  to  the 
character  of  these  people,  whose  indifference  to  the  Church  is  so 
great  that  a small  disobligation  will  be  sufficient  to  make  them  join 
the  Dissenters,  which  even  some  occasionally  do  at  any  time.  I 
would  not  however  make  them  any  further  promise  than  by  submit- 
ting him  entirely  to  your  lordship’s  judgment  and  approbation,  to 
whom  he  is,  I conceive,  not  unknown ; and  if  his  character  is  not  so 
unblemished  (in  one  notorious  instance)  as  it  were  to  be  wished,  yet 
if  his  repentance  and  after  conduct  has  so  far  reconciled  your  lord- 
ship  to  him  as  to  allow  him  your  license  for  this  place,  he  shall  have 
all  the  encouragement  I can  give  him ; and  although  some  family 
affairs  and  misfortunes,  and  lately  the  death  of  my  eldest  son  of  the 
smallpox,  has  retarded  my  progress  in  getting  up  the  sum  for  the 
late  Queen’s  Bounty,  yet  I hope  before  Michaelmas  to  be  ready  with 
it,  upon  the  prospect  of  having  our  family’s  nomination  of  the  chap- 
lain secured  us  according  to  the  design  and  will  of  the  founder.  I 
am  with  the  greatest  deference  and  respect, 

My  Lord, 

Heaton,  Your  lordship’s  most  obedient,  humble  servant. 

May  3,  1723.  Holland  Egerton. 

Mr.  Dale  at  this  time  held  the  mastership  of  the  endowed  grammar 
school  of  Stockport,  and  had  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Sir 
J ohn  Egerton  by  a petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Denton  soliciting 
his  appointment  to  the  vacant  chapel.  Sir  John,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  his  son’s  letter,  acceded  to  their  request  and  consented  to  nomi- 
nate him,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  William  Shrigley,  a lawyer  of  some  eminence  and  father  of  the 
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Rev.  William  Slirigley  chaplain  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Man- 
chester, addressed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  and  designed,  it 
might  appear,  to  overcome  any  unwillingness  which  the  recollection 
of  Mr.  Dale’s  past  misconduct  might  have  given  rise  to  in  the  mind 
of  the  Bishop. 

Good  Sir, 

Mr.  Dale  of  Stockport  is  the  bearer.  He  waits  on  you  for 
a license  to  Denton  chapel,  which  I dare  presume  to  say  will  be  of 
good  consequence  as  he  is  desired  by  the  chapelry  and  is  a man  able 
to  do  service  to  the  Church  in  the  chapelry  famous  for  conceited  and 
hardened  sectaries.  I send  you  enclosed  a copy  of  the  people’s 
request  to  Mr.  Egerton.  He  has  applied  to  the  Bishop  ; I did  not 
know  it  till  I received  one  from  my  lord  two  posts  ago,  which  tells 
me  that  if  his  officers  have  no  just  objection  to  Mr.  Dale,  he  will 
consent  that  he  shall  be  curate  of  Denton.  I beg  Sir  that  no  delay 
may  obstruct  it,  for  I hope  and  believe  for  the  future  Mr.  Dale  will 
so  behave  in  all  respects  as  not  to  deserve  otherwise  than  the  respect 
of  every  good  churchman.  I expect  to  hear  from  my  lord  in  two 
posts,  and  am  glad  he’s  well  after  his  fatigue.  Mr.  Egerton  pre- 
sents his  humble  service  to  you.  The  chapel  has  been  sadly 
neglected,  and  there  are  three  conventicles  near  it;  but  I dare  say 
Mr.  Dale  will  bend  if  not  break  ’em. 

I am,  good  Mr.  Chancellor, 

Your  most  obliged  and  sincere  servant, 
William  Shrigley. 

The  date  of  Mr.  Dale’s  nomination  to  Denton  was  June  7,  1723. 
He  held  the  cure  for  a period  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  resigned  it 
February  23,  1750. 

On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Dale,  the  Rev.  William  Williams  M.A., 
senior  Fellow  of  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  was  nominated  (March 
13,  1750)  by  Sir  Thomas  Grey  Egerton.  Some  hesitation  having 
been  manifested  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  expressed  himself  in 
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doubtful  terms  as  to  the  actual  patrons  of  the  chapel,  (this  being  the 
last  occasion  on  which  the  Warden  and  Fellows  resisted  the  right  of 
the  Holland  family  and  their  descendants  and  representatives  the 
Egertons  to  the  exclusive  patronage,)  Sir  Thomas  Grey  Egerton 
caused  a Quare  impedit  to  be  issued,  which,  to  quote  the  elegant 
phrase  of  the  curate  elect  in  a letter  to  his  patron,  “ clean  washt  his 
lordship’s  stomach,”  and  led  to  his  (Mr.  Williams’s)  immediate 
induction. 

Mr.  Williams  died  in  the  year  1759,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  William  Jackson  B.A.,  whose  nomination  by  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton  bears  date  July  6,  1759. 

Mr.  Jackson  held  the  preferment  till  his  death  in  conjunction  with 
the  mastership  of  the  endowed  grammar  school  at  Stockport. 

On  the  21th  of  September  1791  the  Rev.  William  Parr  Greswell 
was  nominated  by  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  to  the  chapel  of  Denton, 
void  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Jackson.  Mr.  Greswell 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Greswell  of  the  city  of  Chester,  and  was 
baptized  in  the  parish  church  of  Tarvin  in  the  county  of  Chester 
June  23,  1765.  On  the  20tli  of  September  1789  he  was  ordained 
as  a literate  person  to  the  stipendiary  curacy  of  Blackley  in  Man- 
chester parish,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Rev.  John  Griffith.  Whilst 
residing  at  this  place  he  became  acquainted  with  the  first  Earl  of 
Wilton,  who  discerning  in  Mr.  Greswell  attainments  of  no  common 
order,  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  only  son,  and  two  years  afterwards 
conferred  on  him  the  incumbency  of  Denton,  rendered  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Jackson.  Though  of  small  pecuniary  value,  Mr. 
Greswell  accepted  the  preferment,  which  he  continued  to  hold  un- 
interruptedly for  the  long  period  of  sixty-three  years.  In  addition 
to  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties,  Mr.  Greswell  addressed  himself 
in  his  earlier  years  to  the  education  of  private  pupils,  and  his  fitness 
for  the  task  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  results  which  attended 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  sons,  all  of  whom  were  indebted  to  him 
for  their  earlier  education : 1 . William  Greswell,  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  B.A.  1818,  M.A.  1820;  2.  Edward  Greswell, 
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Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  B.A.  1819, 
M.A.  1822,  B.D.  1830,  elected  in  18 — President  of  his  College, 
which  appointment  he  declined,  fearing  that  the  duties  of  the  office 
would  withdraw  him  from  his  studies;  3.  Richard  Gres  well,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Worcester  College  Oxford,  B.A.  1822,  M.A.  1825, 
B.D.  1836;  4.  Francis  Hague  Greswell,  Fellow  of  Brazenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  B.A.  1826,  M.A.  1829,  in  which  latter  year  he  was 
ordained  to  the  stipendiary  curacy  of  Denton  on  his  father’s  nomi- 
nation, where  he  died  in  1830  aged  26  years ; 5.  Clement  Greswell, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  B.A.  1827,  M.A.  1831, 
appointed  in  1840  to  the  rectory  of  Tortworth  in  Gloucestershire. 
Mr.  Greswell  had  also  two  other  sons  both  now  deceased,  Charles, 
in  the  medical  profession,  and  Thomas,  master  of  the  Chetham  Hos- 
pital, [Manchester. 

In  1853,  when  age  and  infirmity  had  incapacitated  him  from  the 
further  discharge  of  his  ministerial  functions,  he  ceased  from  the 
chapel,  his  resignation  being  received  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
who  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Greswell  visited  Denton  expressly  for  the 
purpose.  He  did  not  long  survive  his  resignation,  dying  January 
12,  1854,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  on  the 
18th  of  the  month  in  the  chapel-yard  of  Denton,  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester officiating  at  his  interment. 

Mr.  Greswell  was  the  author  of  the  following  literary  works  : 

1.  Memoirs  of  Angelus  Politianus,  Johannes  Picus  of  Mirandula, 

Actius  Sincerus  Sannazarius,  Petrus  Bembus,  Hieronymus 
Fracastorius,  Marcus  Antonius  Flaminius,  and  the  Amalthei ; 
translations  from  their  poetical  works,  and  notes  and  obser- 
vations concerning  other  literary  characters  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Manchester,  1801,  Svo.  A second 
edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1805. 

2.  Annals  of  Parisian  Typography,  containing  an  account  of  the 

earliest  typographical  establishments  of  Paris,  and  notices 
and  illustrations  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the 
Parisian  Gothic  Press.  London,  1818,  8vo. 
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3.  The  Monastery  of  St.  Werburgli,  a Poem.  1823,  8vo. 

4.  A View  of  the  Early  Parisian  Greek  Press,  including  the 

lives  of  the  Stephani,  notices  of  other  contemporary  Greek 
printers  of  Paris,  and  various  particulars  of  the  literary  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  their  times.  Edited  by  [his  son] 
Edward  Greswell  B.D.  Oxford,  1833,  2 vols.  8vo.  There 
was  afterwards  printed  at  Oxford  a “ Sequel”  to  this  latter 
work,  but  after  a very  few  copies  had  been  circulated  it  was 
suppressed  by  its  author,  for  some  reason  unexplained. 

On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Greswell  in  1853,  the  Rev.  Walter 
Nicol  M.A.  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  was  appointed  by  the 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Nicol  had  for  the 
two  preceding  years  held  the  stipendiary  curacy  of  Denton.  He  was 
ordained  in  1848  to  the  curacy  of  Burslem  in  Staffordshire.  In  1850 
he  accepted  the  curacy  of  Woodhead  near  Huddersfield  in  York- 
shire, whence  in  1 851  he  removed  to  Denton. 


The  following  is  a complete  list  of  the  Ministers  of  Denton  Chapel 
from  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Broxholme  in  1631  to  the  present  time: — • 
1631.  Charles  Broxholme. 


1632  — 1677. 

1677  — 1678. 

1678  — 1691. 
1691  — 1695. 
1695  — 1696. 
1696—1707. 
1707  — 1709. 
1709  — 1720. 
1720  — 1722. 
1723  — 1750. 
1750  — 1759. 
1759  — 1791. 
1791  — 1853. 
1853 


John  Angier. 

John  Ogden. 

Roger  Dale. 

Joshua  Hyde. 

Noah  Kinsey. 

Daniel  Pighells. 

John  Berry. 

John  Jackson. 

Grey. 

Joseph  Dale. 

William  Williams. 
William  Jackson. 
William  Parr  Greswell. 
Walter  Nicol. 
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The  sepulchral  monuments  at  Denton  arc  few  in  number  and  in 
no  way  remarkable ; they  consist  altogether  of  mural  tablets,  and  are 
affixed  to  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
these  is  one  erected  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Holland  (only  son 
of  Colonel  Holland)  and  his  wife  Ann,  daughter  of  Edward  Warren  of 
Poynton  in  the  county  of  Chester  Esq.  The  epitaph  is  engraved  on 
an  oval  brass  plate  beneath  an  entablature  supported  by  two  columns ; 
above  this  inscription  is  a shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  deceased  — 
Holland,  az.  semee  of  fleurs-de-lis  a lion  rampant  arg.  Crest,  out 
of  a ducal  coronet  a lion  rampant,  as  in  the  arms,  holding  in  his 
dexter  paw  a fleur-de-lis ; impaling  the  arms  of  Warren,  chequy  or 
and  az.,  on  a canton  gu.  a lion  rampant  arg.  Crest  (for  Warren)  on 
a chapeau  gu.  turned  up  erm.  a wyvern,  tail  nowed  arg.  wings  ex- 
panded chequy  or  and  az.  The  whole  of  this  monument,  with  the 
exception  of  the  brass  plate,  is  now  covered  with  whitewash. 

Redactus  in  Cineres 
Hie  dormit  Edvardus  Holland 
Richardi  Holland  nuper  de  Denton  in  Com  Lane  arm 
Filius  Unicus. 

Juvenis  hie  fuit 

Prsecocis  admodum  Ingenii ; Penitioris  prorsus  Minervse ; 

Gratissimse  Moralitatis ; Spectatissimse  Probitatis ; 

Solidse  non  Simulatse  Pietatis. 

Ex  ephebis  vix  excessit  quin  Palman  aliis  prseripuit,  nec 
non  facile  evasit : 

Familise  suse  Decus  et  Ornamentum 
Patrise  suse  Spes  et  Desiderium 
Amicorum  Delitise  simul  ac  Solamen  ; 

At  cheu  ! inter  omnium  vota  et  amplexus  immature  expiravit 
Et  novercali  variolarum  insultu  lugubre  nobis  exhibuit 
Mortalitatis  Specimen. 

Quum  sibi  ipsi  perenne  struxit  monumentum 
Virescentem  scilicet  adhuc  sui  Memoriam. 

Obiit  iii°  Calendarum  Julii  Anno  Dom  mdclv0  et  iEtat.  suse  xxix0. 
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Chara  Deo,  Dilecta  viro 

Sub  hoc  etiam  cespitc  Jacet  Anna  Filia  unigenita 
Edvardi  Warren 

de  Pointon  in  Com  Cestr  arm,  et  Edvardi  Holland  conjux  Fidelis 
Quondam  ejusdem  Lecti  nunc  vicini  consors  Sepulchri 
Sic  mortuorum  amplectentes  Cineres  testantur  viventium  Amores. 

Ultimum  persolvit  naturae  Debitum 
xxiii  Novembris  Anno  Dom  mdclxviii0. 
iE tat.  suae  xli°. 

Hac  pietatis  Tessara  ambobus  parentavit 
Unica  utriusq,,  Filia  superstes 
Francisca  Holland. 

Near  to  the  above  is  a plain  marble  slab  from  which  the  inscription 
is  now  all  but  effaced,  the  letters  having  been  originally  painted  on 
the  stone  and  not  incised.  It  is  commemorative  of  a daughter  of  the 
adjacent  family  of  Arderne.  The  opening  words  are  all  that  can  be 
deciphered — “Near  this  place  lyeth  the  body  of  Eleanor  Arden,” 
and  towards  the  close  occurs  the  date  November  1666. 

The  inscription  is  surmounted  by  a shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Arderne  family.  Gu.  three  cross-crosslets  fitchee  or,  a chief  of  the 
second ; impaling  quarterly  (for  the  family  of  Done)  1 and  6 az.  two 
bars  arg.  over  all  on  a bend  gu.  three  broad  arrows  of  the  second; 
2 vert  a cross  engrailed  erm.  over  which  on  an  escutcheon  of  pre- 
tence arg.  a bugle  strung  sab.  (Kingsley) ; 3 gu.  a lion  rampant 
arg.;  4 illegible;  5 az.  two  bars  arg.  (Venables).  Crest  double  : — 

1 out  of  a ducal  coronet  or,  a plume  of  five  feathers  arg.  (Arderne)  ; 

2 a buck’s  head  couped  at  the  shoulders  ppr.  (Done). 

Eleanor  the  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir  John  Done  of  Utkington 
Knt.  became  the  wife  of  Ralph  Arderne  of  Harden  Esq.,  who  was 
born  in  1608,  and  died  in  1651.  She  was  mother  of  Sir  John 
Arderne,  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Chester  in  1660. 

On  a tablet  of  grey  Derbyshire  marble  is  the  following  inscription 
to  the  memory  of  Mary,  widow  of  Sir  Ralph  Assheton  of  Mid- 
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(lleton  Bart.  and  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Hyde  of  Denton 
Esq. : — “ Near  this  place  lyetli  the  body  of  Dame  Mary  Asheton 
widdow  and  Relict  of  Sr  Ralphe  Asheton  of  Middleton  Barr1  and 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Hyde  late  of  Denton  Esq.  She 
dyed  at  London  16th  of  June  1721  and  was  buryed  here  the  6th  of 
July  following.’1  Above  the  inscription  is  a shield  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  Asshetons  of  Middleton  arg.  on  a mullet  sa.  an  annulet  or  (on 
a canton  the  badge  of  Ulster),  over  all  a shield  of  pretence  bearing 
the  arms  of  Hyde,  az.  a chevron  between  three  lozenges  or.  Crest, 
a boar's  head  couped  or. 

There  is  also  a more  modern  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Joseph 
Blacklock  of  Salford,  who  died  April  10,  1828,  aged  67  years. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  are  several  inscriptions  on  the  floor  of  the 
chapel  near  to  the  pulpit : — 

1.  “Here  lieth  the  body  of  Mr.  John  Angier  the  late  most 
Pious  and  Faithful  Pastor  of  this  Congregation,  who  rested  from  all 
his  labours  September  I,  1677,  in  the  year  of  his  Life  72,  Ministry 
49,  at  Denton  46.” 

2.  “Here  lieth  the  body  of  Margaret  Angier  late  Loving 
Wife  of  John  Angier,  Pastor  of  Denton,  who  slept  in  Jesus  Oc- 
tober 28,  mdclxxv.  Isaiah  lvii.  ii.” 

8.  “ Here  resteth  ye  Body  of  ye  Reverend  Mr.  Noah  Kinseyt 
late  Minister  of  Denton,  buried  May  ye  22,  1696,  aged  56  years.” 

Denton  chapel  with  its  precincts  forms  the  last  resting  place  of  many 
individuals  possessing  a local  celebrity,  of  whom  every  sculptured  me- 
morial has  perished.  It  was  here,  in  the  grave  yard,  that  the  remains 
of  the  first  wife  of  Mr.  Angier  were  deposited  in  December  1642, 
and  subsequently  in  May  1661  those  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Hey  wood.  Mrs.  Angier  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  interred  in  the  chapel  yard,  which  is  by  some  asserted 
never  to  have  received  consecration.  In  Mr.  Angier’s  days  Denton 
was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  nonconforming  and  ejected  ministers, 
who  finding  it  (as  they  designated  it)  a little  Goshen  in  life,  desired 
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a continuance  of  its  peaceful  associations  in  the  slumbers  of  the  tomb. 
Writing  under  the  date  January  11,  1666,  Henry  Newcome  says 
( Autobiography , vol.  i.  p.  155),  “We  buried  poor  Mr.  Leigh  of 
Gorton1  at  Denton  Chapel,  by  the  day  of  the  week  the  same  day 
twelve  months  that  we  had  before  buried  Mr.  Eaton2  at  the  same 
place/’  Here  too  was  interred  (September  21,  1689)  Col.  Bobert 
Dukinfield  of  Dukinfield,  governor  of  Chester  Castle  and  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  city  of  Chester,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conclave  before  which  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Derby  was 
tried  in  the  year  1651,  and  named  by  the  Earl  in  a letter  to  his 
equally  celebrated  Countess,  wherein  he  advises  her,  being  besieged 
by  the  parliamentary  army  in  her  castle  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  make 
conditions  and  “ agree  with  Col.  Dukinfield,  who,  being  so  much  a 
gentleman  born,  will  doubtless  for  his  own  honour  deal  fairly  with 
you.”  These  all  lie  undistinguished  by  monument  or  sepulchral 
inscription,  nor  has  any  record  survived  telling  of  the  last  rites  of 
Christian  burial  in  the  pages  of  the  chapel  registers,  which  com- 
mence at  a later  period,  the  earlier  volumes  having  been  lost. 

1 Mr.  William  Leigli,  a serious,  single-hearted  man  of  good  abilities,  very  laborious 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  one  of  the  Classis  of  Manchester.  He  was  grievously 
afflicted  with  the  stone,  which  at  last  cut  him  off  in  1664  [according  to  Newcome 
1666]  about  fifty  years  of  age.  — Calamy’s  Abridgment , vol.  ii.  p.  412. 

2 Mr.  Samuel  Eaton,  son  of  Mr.  Kichard  Eaton  vicar  of  Great  Budworth,  Cheshire, 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  went  into  New  England.  Upon  his  return 
from  thence  he  gathered  a congregational  church  at  Dukinfield,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Stockport,  where  he  preached  in  the  Free  School.  Some  of  the  people 
ran  things  to  a mighty  height  and  grew  wiser  than  their  minister,  so  that  they  created 
him  abundance  of  difficulty.  He  was  a good  scholar  and  a judicious  divine.  He  was 
turned  out  of  the  public  exercise  of  his  ministry  in  1662,  and  afterwards  attended 
Mr.  Angier’s  ministry  at  Denton,  as  did  many  of  his  old  hearers.  He  died  January 
9,  1664,  aged  68.  He  left  no  child,  but  left  a good  name  behind  him  among  persons 
of  all  persuasions.  He  published  “The  Mystery  of  God  Incarnate,”  against  J. 
Knowles,  8vo,  1650,  and  A Vindication  thereof  against  the  said  Knowles,  8vo.  1651. 
— Calamy’s  Abridgment , vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
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Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  the  Chapel, 


1692.  Mr.  Ward’s  charges: 

William  Scott  for  the  new  Bell,  being  2261b., 
the  old  2231b.  att  6d  a pound  for  casting, 

and  12d  a pound  for  new 05  • 14  • 06 

Frances  Wrigley  for  hanging  the  Bell 00-02-00 

ffor  carrige  of  ye  Bell  to  and  from  Manchester...  00-01  -00 

ffor  expenses  in  waying  ye  Bell  old  and  new 00-01-00 

ffor  spent  at  hanging  ye  Bell  by  order  of  ye 

Chappell  Warden 00-01-00 

1 694.  Pd.  for  a Wethercoke  00-02-00 


1695.  May  22,  Buried  at  Denton,  Noah  Kinsey  clerk ; affidavitt 
made  for  him  same  day ; Jo:  Lees. 

Sworne  before  Mr.  Elison  of  Ashton  under  Lyne,  buried 
in  woollen.1 

1696-7.  March  6,  Buried  John  son  of  John  Hyde  of  Denton, 
born  the  same  day ; baptised  I know  not  when. 

1696-7.  Baptised  at  Denton  since  we  had  a minister,  &c. 

1698.  July  22,  Buried  Mary  wife  of  Robert  Hyde  a squire. 

1699.  Oct:  28,  Buried  Robert  Hide  Esquire. 

1699.  An  account  of  the  names  of  all  those  that  paid  towards 
the  buyinge  of  a Black  for  the  use  of  the  chappell  in  ye  yeare 
of  our  Lord  1699 ; collected  by  James  Somister  and  Robert 
Booth  then  Chappell- wardens.  Denton,  Sir  J ohn  Egerton 
2s  6d,  Mr.  Ralphe  Ashton,  2s  6d,  and  26  others ; collected 
in  all  d^l  • 2 • 1 . Haugliton,  23  subscribers ; collected  in 
all  11s.  It  is  agreed  upon  and  concluded  by  all  those 
whose  names  are  above  written  that  they  and  their  families 

1 In  pursuance  of  Act  30  Charles  II.  c.  3,  which  imposed  a penalty  of  £5  on  the 
immediate  friends  of  any  deceased  person  buried  in  a shroud  of  linen  or  other  material 
save  woollen  only.  For  further  particulars  in  illustration  of  this  statute  vide  History 
of  the  Ancient  Chapel  of  BlacMey,  note,  p.  85. 
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for  ever  shall  be  free  to  the  Black ; and  all  such  persons  as 
have  not  contributed  shall  pay  accordinge  as  the  then 
chappell-wardens  shall  order  them.  And  if  it  so  appen 
that  two  be  to  be  buried  upon  one  day,  both  contributors, 
that  then  they  that  first  dyed  shall  have  the  use  of  it : 
furthermore  it  is  agreed  upon  that  the  chappell-wardens 
shall  have  it  in  their  custody. 

1 700.  Oct:  15,  Collected  by  us  the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  five 
farthings  towards  ye  reliefe  of  ye  parish  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, Bermonsey  in  ye  county  of  Surry : witness  our 
hands, 


Dan.  Pigliells,  min.  de  Denton. 

John  Beswick  ) ..  , 

^ ~ , > Chappell-wardens. 

Robert  Cook  ) 1 

1701.  Sept.  25,  Collected  then  by  us  towards  ye  Redemption  of 
ye  Captives  wthin  ye  dominion  of  ye  Emperour  of  ffez  and 
Morocooe  ye  sum  of  three  shillings  and  eight  pence.1 

Dan.  Pighells,  min.  de  Denton. 


1702.  April  15,  Buried  an  abortioned  child  of  Ana  Gons  of 
Denton. 

1702.  Feb:  20,  Buried  Mary  Hall  vagabond. 


1 The  Christian  captives  detained  in  Algiers  seem  to  have  excited  a very  general 
sympathy  about  the  year  1670,  an  interest  which  did  not  then  subside,  but  which  was 
continued  to  them  during  the  early  part  of  the  succeding  century.  How  they  came 
into  servitude  does  not  appear : whether  they  were  sold  into  slavery,  as  suggested  by 
Walker  in  his  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy , or  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  or  were  cap- 
tured by  pirates,  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  For  their  redemption,  Lady  Mico,  widow 
of  Sir  Samuel  Mico  of  London  Knt.,  gave  in  1670  the  sum  of  £1,000,  which  amount 
was  laid  out  in  1686  in  the  purchase  of  land.  In  1827  an  information  was  filed 
against  Mr.  Gibson  and  others  (vide  Attorney  General  v.  Gibson,  2 Beavan , 317,) 
and  at  that  time  the  rental  of  the  purchased  land  was  something  like  £3,000  a year, 
and  the  trustees  had  accumulated  upwards  of  £115,000  Consols.  Trustees  were 
appointed  in  1834,  and  their  office  is  No.  20,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand.  The  funds 
are  applied  towards  the  education  of  our  emancipated  slaves.  — Notes  and  Queries , 
vol.  ii.  p.  12.  Bishop  Cosin,  who  died  in  1671-2,  left  in  his  will  a bequest  of  £500 
“ towards  the  redemption  of  Christian  captives  in  Algiers.” 
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1703.  Married  Alexander  Colyer  and  Susannah  Cheetham  both 
of  the  parish  of  Manchester. 

1704.  Dec:  4,  Bur.  Susannah  Cooke  of  Houghton  a wandering 
vagabond  out  of  Hyde. 

1707.  Oct:  8,  Bapt.  Thomas  son  of  Peter  Haughton  of  Haugh- 
ton,  was  born  at  between  7 and  8 of  the  clock.1 

1708.  June  5,  Bapt.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Bery 
parson  of  Denton. 

1711.  Feb:  10,  Married  the  Rev.  Joshua  Smith  of  Holme  in 
Yorkshire  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pidgels  of  Denton. 

1711.  Sept.  16,  Bapt.  George  son  of  ye  Rev.  John  Jackson 
Curate  of  Denton. 

1712.  Feb:  26,  Married  Mr.  Samuel  Bower  of  Manchester  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  of  Taunton  par.  of  Ashton. 

1712.  March  8 (Sunday)  ye  day  of  her  majesty  Queen  Ann’s 
accession  to  ye  crown  — Solomon  ye  seventh  son  of  John 
Tetlow  of  Houghton  who  were  all  then  alive  and  there 
present  with  their  father,  mother,  grandmother,  &c.,  and 
was  ye  first  yt  was  baptised  in  ye  new  Font  given  by  Hol- 
land Egerton  Esq. 

1713.  March  5,  Bapt.  John  ye  son  of  ye  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson 
Curate  of  Denton. 

1714.  Sept:  2,  Bur.  Benjamin  Higginbottom  of  Denton  drowned 
in  Thorniley  Pitt. 

1714-15.  Feb:  1 (Tuesday)  ab*  noon,  there  happened  a violent 
and  terrible  storm  of  wind  wch  shatter’d  and  blew  down  ye 
highest  and  greatest  part  of  ye  Yew  Tree  in  ye  Chap11  yard 
wch  before  was  suppos’d  to  be  one  of  ye  noblest  and  largest 

1 This  particularity  in  inserting  the  precise  hour  of  the  child’s  birth  may  have  arisen 
from  a wish  on  the  part  of  the  child’s  friends  to  give  facility  to  the  astrologer  in 
*{  casting  the  nativity,”  or  telling  the  child’s  fortune  in  after  years  should  it  be  desired. 
Thus  in  the  registers  of  Hawstead  in  Suffolk  the  following  entry  occurs,  “ Md  That 

Mr.  Robert  Drury,  the  first  son  of  Mr.  William  Drury  Esquire,  was  born  30  Jan: 
betwixt  4 and  5 of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  sunnc  in  Libra,  anno  1574.” 
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ill  ye  kingdom,  being  a very  great  ornament  as  well  as 
shelter  to  ye  Chappell.1 

1715.  Feb:  9,  Married  Mr.  John  Redish  of  Mottram  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Duckenfield  of  Duckenfield.  Same  day  Samuel 
Bowden  of  Mellor  par.  of  Glossop  and  Mary  Redish  of 
Mottram. 

1716.  Feb:  18,  Bapt.  Mary  ye  daughter  of  ve  Rev.  Mr.  Jack- 
son  Curate  of  Denton. 

1718.  Dec:  18,  Married  Mr.  Thomas  WagstafF  of  Glossop, 
Derbyshire,  and  Elizabeth  Redisli  of  Mottram  in  Cheshire. 

1719.  March  17,  Bapt.  Thomas,  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson, 
Curate  of  Denton. 

1721.  June  15,  Married  Robert  Holden  of  Holden  Esq.  and 
Mrs.  Martha  Guilbody  of  Stockport. 

1721.  June  16,  Bur.  the  Honble  Lady  Mary  Ashton,  who  de- 
parted this  life  at  Kingsinton  [Kensington]  and  was  in- 
terred the  6 of  July  att  Denton  Chappell. 

1729.  March  1,  Bur.  John  Slater  of  Ashton  parish,  cast  away 
at  Bromstere. 

1734.  Sept:  8,  Bur.  Mrs.  Susan  Kinsey  of  Mottram. 

1736.  Dec:  6,  Bur.  Defiance  ye  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ireton 
Strengar. 

1742.  Sept:  2,  Bur.  Mary  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hillard  of 
Haughton,  by  an  unfortenat  deth. 

1753.  Martha  Cooke  of  Town-lane,  late  of  Lane-head  in  Den- 
ton, widow.  Died  near  9 o’tlT  Clock  on  Sunday  night 
being  the  21  of  October,  and  buried  the  24  of  the  same  in 


1 Yew-trees  were  planted  to  the  south  side  of  the  church  to  supply  green  for  the 
decoration  of  churches  at  the  great  festivals,  this  tree  being  an  emblem  of  immortality. 
It  is  a heathen  prejudice  which  regards  it  as  mournful, — Handbook  of  English  Eccle- 
siology , p.  190.  The  yew-tree  at  Denton  occupied  a position  at  the  south  side  of  the 
chapel.  It  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  memorable  storm,  and  was  eventu- 
ally cut  down  in  the  year  1800,  and  superseded  in  the  following  year  by  a small  tree 
of  the  same  species.  This  died,  and  a tree  of  another  description  has  been  substituted. 
The  word-yew  is  said  to  signify,  in  the  ancient  British  language,  existent  or  enduring, 
having  the  same  root  as  Jehovah. 
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1753,  in  the  84  year  of  lier  age.  Her  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Mr.  Hegginbottom  of  Sadclleworth  from  ye 
1 Chap,  of  Philippians  and  part  of  ye  23  verse,  “ Having  a 
desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  which  is  far  better.” 

1761.  Abraham  Cooke  of  Denton  died  on  Wednesday  ye  27 
day  of  May  and  buried  ye  29,  1761,  who  resided  in  the 
Town-lane  12  years.  His  funeral  sermon  preached  by 
Mr.  Jackson  from  the  11  Chap,  of  St.  John  and  the  3 
verse,  “ Therefore  his  sisters  sent  unto  Him  saying,  Lord, 
behold  he  whom  Thou  lovest  is  sick.”  Aged  70. 

1772.  George  Clarke,  son  of  George  Hyde  Clarke  the  younger 
Esq.  and  Katharine  his  wife,  born  April  28,  1768,  and 
christened  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  at  Dijon  in  Burgundy, 
was  at  the  instance  of  his  father  and  mother  re-christened 
at  the  chapel  of  Denton  this  19  day  of  July,  1772. 

Edward  Clarke,  son  of  George  Hyde  Clarke  the  younger 
Esq.  and  Katharine  his  wife,  born  November  28,  1770, 
and  christened  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Lyons, 
was  at  the  instance  of  his  father  and  mother  re-christened 
at  the  Chapel  of  Denton  this  19  day  of  July  1772. 

Hector  Hyde,  a negro  servant  of  the  said  George  Hyde 
Clarke  Esq.,  aged  14,  was  baptised  at  the  Chapel  of  Denton 
July  19,  1772. 

1784.  Dec:  10,  Received  the  sum  of  seventeen  shillings  and 
ninepence,  being  the  duties  for  31  Burials  and  40  Christen- 
ings from  Oct:  1,  1783,  to  Oct:  1,  1784.  John  Garside.1 

1807.  An  organ  purchased  for  Denton  Chapel  by  subscription 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  amount  collected  being  £\12  10s.; 
of  which  sum  Denton  contributed  £32  10s.  and  Haughton 
£80. 

1 By  Act  23  George  III.  c.  67,  a duty  of  threepence  was  imposed  on  every  registra- 
tion of  burial,  birth,  marriage,  or  christening,  to  be  demanded  by  the  clergyman 
officiating,  from  the  undertaker,  or  the  parties  married,  or  the  parents  of  the  child 
whose  birth  or  baptism  was  registered.  By  25  George  III.  c.  75  this  tax  was  extended 
to  Dissenters.  It  was  repealed  by  34  George  III.  c.  11,  the  tax  ceasing  October  1, 
1794.  By  a clause  in  this  Act  paupers  were  exempted  from  all  payment. 
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1810.  In  this  year  the  chapel  yard  was  surrounded  by  a sub- 
stantial stone  wall  at  an  expense  of  cP182  18s.  lOfd.  The 
cost  was  defrayed  by  assessment  of  the  inhabitants,  each  of 
the  two  townships  contributing  its  quota.  The  assessment 
having  been  found  insufficient,  a voluntary  subscription, 
headed  by  George  Hyde  Clarke  Esq.  with  a donation  of 
<P40,  was  entered  into,  which  completed  the  sum  required. 

1815.  At  a vestry  meeting  of  the  ley-payers  of  the  townships  of 
Denton  and  Haughton,  held  in  Denton  Chapel  on  the  27th 
day  of  March  1815,  agreeably  to  the  notice  duly  given, 
It  was  ordered  by  the  majority  of  persons  together  with  the 
minister  and  chapel-wardens  then  present,  that  the  sum  of 
.PI  00  shall  be  raised  by  a chapel-rate  to  be  collected  in 
equal  proportions  on  both  townships,  viz.  £ 50  upon  the 
township  of  Denton  and  P50  on  the  township  of  Haughton, 
for  the  speedy  repair  of  the  said  Chapel;  and  that  the 
chapel-wardens  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  take 
immediate  measures  for  collecting  the  same  — this  being 
agreeable  to  an  ancient  usage  from  time  immemorial.  And 
it  is  further  ordered  that  the  said  ley  shall  be  made  from 
the  assessment  of  the  Poor-rate. 

The  Registers  commence  in  1695.  Up  to  the  year  1711  the 
entries  of  Baptisms,  Marriages  and  Burials  are  all  mixed ; after  that 
date  they  are  classified  under  separate  heads,  and  the  arrangement  is 
more  methodical. 


BAPTISMS  AND  BURIALS. 


Year. 

Bapt. 

Bur. 

Year. 

1695  ... 

want- 
• ing.  • ■ 

..  11 

1701  . 

16.96  .. 

. do.  . 

want- 
••  ing. 

1702. 

1697.. 

. do.  . 

..  do. 

1703. 

1698.. 

. do.  . 

..  do. 

1704. 

1699  ... 

. do.  . 

. . do. 

1705  ., 

1700.. 

. 12. 

..  17 

1706. 

Bapt. 

Bur. 

Year. 

Bapt. 

Bur. 

10  .. 

..  12 

1707. 

..  10.. 

imper 
• feet. 

. 16. 

..  17 

1708. 

...  7.. 

. do. 

18. 

..  9 

1709. 

..  7 .. 

do. 

imp. 

6 • 

..  15 

1710. 

..  8 .. 

. 2 

16  . 

..  14 

1711  . 

. 19.. 

want- 
* ing. 

20  . 

imper- 
• • feet. 

1712. 

..  21  .. 

. 13 

R 
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Year. 

Bapt. 

Bur. 

Year. 

Bapt. 

Bur. 

Year. 

Bapt. 

Bur. 

1733 

...  14.. 

. 11 

1747... 

14  ... 

5 

1781 

...  45  ... 

30 

1714 

...  30.. 

. 10 

1748... 

10  ... 

13 

1782 

...  51  ... 

30 

1715 

...  19.. 

. 22 

1749... 

20  ... 

12 

1783 

...  41  ... 

24 

1716 

...  23  .. 

15 

1750... 

21  ... 

28 

1784 

...  45  ... 

42 

1717 

...  18.. 

. 11 

1751 ... 

14  ... 

8 

1785 

...  54  ... 

43 

1718. 

...  16.. 

. 12 

1752 ... 

20.. 

10 

1786 

...  58... 

41 

1719, 

...  13.. 

. 8 

1753... 

21  ... 

10 

1787 

...  47  ... 

35 

1720, 

...  20.. 

. 10 

1754... 

24  ... 

11 

1788 

...  61  ... 

47 

1721 . 

...  20.. 

. 20 

1755 ... 

27... 

18 

1789 

...  63... 

44 

1722. 

want- 

. . . ing.  . . 

. 12 

1756... 

28  ... 

25 

1790 

...  64... 

54 

1723, 

...  24  . 

want- 
• ing. 

1757... 

18  ... 

19 

1791 

...  59... 

62 

1724, 

..  17.. 

22 

1758... 

22  ... 

14 

1792 

...  80  ... 

49 

1725, 

...  17.. 

. 10 

1759  ... 

21  ... 

36 

1793 

...  65  ... 

38 

1726, 

...  32.. 

. 34 

1760... 

24  ... 

15 

1794 

...  50... 

58 

1727 

27.. 

. 18 

1761 ... 

24... 

46 

1795 

...  63... 

43 

1728. 

...  16  . 

. 26 

1762... 

33  ... 

26 

1796 

...  67... 

37 

1729 

...  16.. 

. 24 

1763... 

25  ... 

18 

1797 

...  82... 

46 

1730 

...  14.. 

. 24 

1764... 

40  ... 

20 

1798 

...  64... 

40 

1731 

...  24.. 

. 19 

1765... 

26... 

19 

1799 

...101  ... 

70 

1732 

...  30.. 

. 12 

1766... 

23... 

26 

1800 

...  55  .. 

42 

1733 

...  29  .. 

. 11 

1767... 

28... 

19 

1801 

...  53  ... 

37 

1734 

...  30.. 

. 17 

1768... 

20... 

61 

1802 

...102  ... 

59 

3 735 

...  31  .. 

. 12 

1769... 

29  ... 

21 

1803 

...  99... 

69 

1736 

...  22.. 

. 30 

I—* 

— j 

o 

27... 

37 

1804 

...135  ... 

54 

1737 

...  33.. 

. 13 

1771 ... 

25  ... 

22 

1805 

...122  ... 

45 

1738 

. . 31  . . 

5 

1772... 

20... 

33 

1806 

...107... 

48 

1739 

...  33.. 

. 7 

1773... 

24  ... 

22 

1807 

..121  ... 

45 

1740 

...  25.. 

. 21 

1774... 

19  . 

17 

1808 

...  67... 

34 

1741 

..  29. 

. 35 

1775... 

41  ... 

25 

1809 

...103  ... 

62 

1742 

...  18.. 

. 20 

1776... 

37... 

31 

1810 

...  97... 

68 

1743 

...  28  .. 

. 14 

1777... 

39  ... 

60 

1811 

...109  ... 

53 

1744 

...  18.. 

. 21 

1778... 

44  ... 

17 

1812 

...108  ... 

58 

1745 

...  21  .. 

. 18 

1779... 

42  ... 

24 

1813 

...  95  ... 

101 

1746 

...  21  .. 

. 10 

1780... 

47.  . 

43 

1814 

..189  ... 

47 
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Year. 

Bapt. 

Bur. 

Y ear.  Bapt. 

Bur. 

Year. 

Bapt. 

Bur. 

1815... 

118 

...  47 

1828...  199 

...  92 

1841  ... 

165  .. 

. 83 

1816... 

104 

..  71 

1829  ...  181 

..  90 

1842... 

129  .. 

. 72 

GO 

— « 

117 

...  57 

1830...  174 

...  74 

1843... 

157...  86 

1818... 

112 

...  71 

1831  ...  200 

...  83 

1844... 

147...  50 

1819... 

115 

...  75 

1832  ..198 

...  89 

1845  ... 

172  .. 

. 76 

1820... 

134 

...  70 

1833...  218 

...  88 

1846... 

162  .. 

. 74 

1821  ... 

130 

...  65 

1834...  211 

...100 

1847... 

110...  95 

1822... 

155 

...  82 

1835  ...  207 

...  90 

1848... 

108  .. 

. 76 

1823... 

, 163 

...  84 

1836.  . 210 

...  65 

1849... 

96...  82 

1824... 

169 

...  57 

1837...  246 

...  82 

1850  .. 

126 

. 71 

1825... 

168 

...  93 

1838...  176 

...  90 

1851  ... 

139  .. 

. 75 

1826... 

180 

..  92 

1839...  176 

...107 

1852... 

116  .. 

. 81 

1827.. 

131 

...  68 

1840...  176  ...  78 
MARRIAGES. 

1853... 

96  ...112 

Year. 

Mar. 

Year. 

Mar. 

Year. 

Mar. 

Year. 

Mar 

1698 

...  3 

1716 ... 

9 

1726 

...  2 

1744 

...  1 

1699 

...  5 

1717... 

7 

1732 

...  1 

1746 

...  1 

1703 

...  6 

1718  ... 

12 

1735 

...  1 

1747 

..  2 

1711 

...  8 

1719  ... 

6 

1737 

...  3 

1748 

...  1 

1712 

...  3 

1720  ... 

4 

1738 

..  2 

1754 

...  I 

1713 

..  2 

1721  ... 

3 

1741 

...3 

1714 

...  4 

1723  ... 

2 

1742 

...  1 

1715 

...  8 

1725  ... 

1 

1743 

...  2 

The  solemnization  of  marriages  ceased  at  Denton  chapel  in  1754, 
in  obedience  to  an  Act  passed  26  George  II.,  entitled  “ An  Act  for 
the  better  preventing  Clandestine  Marriages.”  The  effect  of  this 
statute  was  to  put  an  immediate  check  upon  marriages  solemnized 
in  district  chapels,  the  incumbents  being  evidently  deterred  from  the 
further  exercise  of  their  function  by  a literal  construction  put  upon 
certain  words  in  that  Act,  and  especially  by  the  clause  commencing, 
“ And  whereas  many  persons,”  &c.,  and  the  penalty  annexed  to  the 
solemnization  of  matrimony  in  any  other  place  than  a “ church  or 
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public  chapel  where  banns  have  been  usually  published,”  &c.  It 
may  however  be  doubted  whether  these  prohibitions  did  not  rather 
contemplate  the  prevention  of  marriages  in  prisons  (as,  for  instance, 
the  notorious  Fleet  marriages)  and  other  improper  places  than  in 
regular  parochial  chapels  where  the  parties  contracting  marriage 
might  happen  to  be  resident.  The  privilege  has  lately  been  resumed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Manchester  Rectory  Division  Bill,  by 
which  St.  James’s,  Denton,  is  constituted  a separate  and  independent 
rectory. 

Limited  as  was  the  accommodation  afforded  by  this  solitary  eccle- 
siastical structure,  it  was  all  that  Denton  supplied  for  upwards  of 
three  hundred  years.  The  chapel  contained  but  three  hundred 
sittings,  not  one  of  which  was  free  or  unappropriated ; adequate 
indeed  at  first  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  even  until  1714  suffi- 
cient, when  the  population  of  the  two  townships  would  scarcely 
exceed  three  hundred  souls,  but  gradually  ceasing  to  be  so  as  the 
number  of  the  resident  families  increased.  In  1774  there  was  but 
provision  for  one  in  every  four  of  the  inhabitants;  in  1801,  for  one  in 
eight ; in  1 811,  for  one  in  ten  ; in  1821,  for  one  in  thirteen ; in  1831, 
for  one  in  nineteen;  and  in  1841,  for  one  in  twenty-three;  pre- 
senting an  instance  of  spiritual  destitution  which  had  scarcely  a paral- 
lel. Towards  the  close  of  the  decade  (1841-51)  efforts  were  made 
to  meet  the  evil,  but  insuperable  difficulties  presented  themselves. 
The  staple  trade  of  the  two  townships  had  long  been  the  manufac- 
ture of  felt  and  beaver  hats,  a branch  of  trade  which  at  that  time  had 
fallen  into  decay,  and  was  even  threatened  with  extinction  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  invention  and  general  adoption  of  the  silk  hat. 
Instead  of  accommodating  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things  the 
inhabitants  clung  pertinaciously  to  their  old  occupation,  and  treating 
the  new  trade  with  contempt,  permitted  it  to  locate  itself  elsewhere, 
thereby  entailing  upon  themselves  poverty  and  ruin.  Under  such 
circumstances  Denton  had  but  few  resources  within  itself  for  a work 
of  such  magnitude  as  was  now  required. 

At  this  crisis  the  Rev.  Richard  Greswell,  Tutor  of  Worcester 
College  Oxford,  a native  of  Denton  and  son  of  the  Incumbent, 
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addressed  himself  to  the  question  of  providing  additional  Church 
accommodation,  and  in  a spirit  of  princely  munificence  which  must 
ever  cause  his  name  to  be  held  in  the  profoundest  respect,  resolved 
to  build  and  endow  another  church  in  the  district,  together  with 
schools  and  parsonage-house,  and  also  to  erect  a parsonage-house  and 
schools  for  the  existing  chapel.  This  he  designed  to  accomplish  as 
far  as  might  be  with  the  co-operation  of  his  neighbours,  supplying 
from  his  own  private  resources  whatever  deficiency  might  remain. 
The  bounds  of  a new  district  had  been  already  marked  out  under 
the  provisions  of  Act  6 and  7 Victoria,  c.  37,  and  having  completed 
elegant  and  commodious  schools  for  this  district,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  projected  church.  From  the  Earl  of  Wilton  he 
obtained  an  eligible  site,  in  extent  upwards  of  two  acres  statute 
measure,  together  with  a contribution  of  £100,  and  certain  cot- 
tages within  the  limits  of  the  intended  churchyard  worth  £ 250 , 
which  have  since  been  swept  away.  Towards  the  building  fund 
the  Rev.  Richard  Greswell  contributed  £500  ; the  Rev.  W.  P. 
Greswell  (his  father)  £100;  the  Rev.  Edward  Greswell  .PICK); 
the  Rev.  William  Greswell  <£50 ; the  Rev.  Clement  Greswell  £50 ; 
the  Marchioness  of  Westminster  £100 ; the  Chester  Diocesan  Church 
Building  Society  £400 ; the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  £250  ; 
the  Incorporated  Society  £400 ; the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Man- 
chester £50 ; Edward  Loyd  Esq.  £50  ; William  Slater  Esq.  £50  ; 
E.  L.  Sidebotham  Esq.  £50;  John  Sidebotliam  Esq.  £50;  Miss 
Woodiwiss  £50;  William  Peacock  Esq.  £50;  J.  C.  Harter  Esq. 
£50. 

The  church  (which  received  the  name  of  Christ  Church)  stands 
nearly  due  east  and  west,  adjacent  to  the  turnpike  road  from  Hyde 
to  Manchester.  It  was  erected  from  plans  furnished  by  George 
Gilbert  Scott  Esq.  of  London,  and  the  total  cost  of  its  erection  was 
£5300.  It  comprises  a nave  83  feet  long  by  29  feet  6 inches  wide 
and  44  feet  high ; side  aisles,  the  longest,  that  to  the  south,  83  feet 
long,  18  feet  6 inches  wide  and  36  feet  high ; the  length  of  the 
other  is  decreased  by  the  area  covered  by  the  base  of  the  tower ; a 
chancel  40  feet  long,  29  feet  6 inches  wide  and  41  feet  high;  a 
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tower  at  the  north-west  corner,  22  feet  square  and  65  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a spire  75  feet  high.  The  vestry  is  upon  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel,  and  is  about  11  feet  6 inches  square.  The  building 
is  entirely  of  stone  parpoints  from  Kerridge  rocks  near  Macclesfield, 
with  quoins,  window-dressings  and  other  requisites  of  Yorkshire 
stone  from  various  quarries.  The  aisles  and  chancel  are  gabled,  and 
the  gables  are  finished  with  pierced  crosses.  The  tower  is  a fine 
structure,  supported  at  each  corner  by  two-stage  buttresses.  The 
belfry  windows  are  of  two  lights  under  a corbel  label,  with  two  tiers 
of  spire  lights.  The  main  entrance  to  the  church  is  by  a beautiful 
doorway  in  the  north  face  of  the  tower,  formed  of  pillars  and  arches. 
There  is  another  door  in  the  south  aisle,  and  a third  leads  into  the 
vestry;  all  are  fitted  with  oak  doors  appropriately  ornamented. 
Internally  the  building  is  divided  into  five  bays,  on  the  south  side  by 
as  many  pillars  (alternately  octagonal  and  round,)  and  supporting 
arches  upon  which  the  roof  rests ; on  the  north  side,  the  area  of  the 
tower  circumscribes  the  length  by  one  bay,  and  the  principal  en- 
trance consequently  occupies  the  place  of  one  window.  There  are 
five  windows  on  the  south  side  of  two  lights  each,  with  trefoils  and 
quatrefoils  over  them,  the  whole  seated  in  openings,  recessed  about  2 
feet  6 inches,  with  flat  sills.  Each  aisle  is  finished  at  the  east  end 
by  large  windows  of  two  lights,  with  a triplet  circular  light  trefoiled 
over  one,  and  a triangular  triplet  light  over  the  other.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  nave  is  a fine  window  of  three  lights,  differing  consider- 
ably from  the  rest,  and  of  a rich  character.  The  chancel  is  separated 
from  the  nave  by  an  arch  about  33  feet  in  height,  with  double  face, 
the  lower  member  springing  from  an  ornamented  corbel  on  each  side 
supporting  dwarf  columns,  with  a label-moulding  over  the  whole, 
terminated  by  carved  heads.  The  chancel  itself  rises  one  step  of  six 
inches  from  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  the  communion-area,  which 
is  about  twelve  feet  deep,  by  two  steps  of  six  inches  each,  and  upon 
the  top  step  is  placed  a moveable  rail  of  pierced  work  in  quatrefoiled 
diamond.  The  whole  is  lighted  by  a noble  east  window  of  four 
lights  slightly  enriched,  under  a label-moulding  stopped  by  carved 
heads.  At  present  the  window  has  only  plain  glass  in  it,  but  ulti- 
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mately  it  will  no  doubt  be  more  appropriately  occupied  with  stained 
glass.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  three  windows  of  two 
lights  each,  with  ashlar  quoins,  flush  with  plaster  (the  finishing  of 
all  the  windows  throughout  the  church),  and  trefoil  and  quatrefoil 
heads ; that  within  the  communion-rails  is  lower  than  the  rest,  and 
assumes  somewhat  the  character  of  sedilia.  There  are  two  windows 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  vestry  occupying  the  rest  of  the  space.  The 
pulpit  is  octagonal,  and  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel-arch 
on  a base  of  stone,  elevated  by  five  steps  above  the  floor ; it  is  of 
pitch  pine  varnished,  disposed  in  diamond  shaped  panels  quatrefoiled, 
the  wood  forming  the  centre  of  the  panel  having  been  selected  from 
large  timber  with  some  care,  so  as  to  obtain  for  each  a piece  showing 
the  peculiar  deep  grain  of  the  wood.  In  this  respect  it  is  perhaps 
unique,  and  presents  a singular  illustration  of  what  beautiful  effects 
may  be  produced  from  the  simplest  of  materials.  The  reading  desk 
on  the  other  side  of  the  arch  is  square,  upon  a stone  base  and  of  pine 
wood,  of  characteristic  design.  The  font  stands  near  the  south  door ; 
it  is  of  Caen  stone,  octagonal  in  form ; and  the  bowl  in  panels  with 
appropriate  emblems,  is  about  1 foot  8 inches  in  diameter ; the  whole 
about  4 feet  6 inches  in  height.  The  roofs  are  of  high  pitch,  open- 
timbered,  a different  mode  of  construction  being  observable  in  each 
of  the  three  divisions.  The  accommodation  in  the  church  is  as  fol- 
lows : nave  and  aisles  528  ; chancel  38  ; the  lower  end  of  the  nave 
for  choir  and  children  241.  The  seats  are  made  of  pine  varnished, 
and  are  entirely  open,  the  chancel  having  four  of  them  on  each  side. 
When  the  excavations  for  the  tower  were  commenced  the  workmen 
came  upon  a bed  of  quicksand  which  had  to  be  dug  out,  and  a depth 
of  22  feet  was  reached  before  solid  ground  was  arrived  at. 

Christ  Church,  Denton,  was  consecrated  October  13,  1853,  the 
sermon  being  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  collection 
after  the  sermon  amounted  to  £427. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  protracted  period  of  Mr. 
Angier’s  ministrations  at  Denton  and  the  deservedly  high  esteem  in 
which  his  character  was  held,  would  have  contributed  much  to  per- 
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petuate  the  growth  of  dissent  in  the  township  ; but  such  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  case ; and  as,  notwithstanding  the  numbers 
of  the  population  steadily  advanced,  we  trace  no  increase  of  accom- 
modation provided  by  the  old  chapel,  we  are  compelled  with  reluc- 
tance to  believe  that  the  excitement  of  change  once  over,  a state  of 
apathy  and  indifference  succeeded.  It  is  true  that  in  1723  Mr. 
Shrigley  of  Manchester,  when  addressing  the  Chancellor  of  Chester 
in  support  of  a petition  from  the  inhabitants  requesting  the  Rev. 
J oseph  Dale’s  appointment  to  the  chapel,  alludes  to  the  existence  of 
“three  conventicles”  near  to  it,  imputing  this  to  past  and  perhaps 
unavoidable  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  who  from  the  scanty 
endowment  of  the  benefice  were  compelled  to  seek  additional  duty 
elsewhere,  involving  in  it  also  a removal  of  residence  from  Denton ; 
but  it  does  not  nevertheless  appear  that  Dissent  ever  reigned  para- 
mount or  maintained  any  temporary  advantage  it  might  enjoy. 

Like  many  other  neighbourhoods,  Denton  was  indebted  for  what- 
ever revival  it  experienced,  to  the  zeal  of  John  Wesley  and  his 
followers,  who  here  as  well  as  in  many  other  places  kept  alive  a 
faint  spark  of  religious  feeling,  which  before  had  well  nigh  become 
extinct. 

It  was  in  the  year  1816  that  the  Wesleyans  erected  a chapel  in 
the  township  capable  of  containing  about  300  persons ; it  is  of  brick 
and  consists  of  two  stories,  the  upper  room  being  used  as  a chapel 
and  the  lower  room  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a Sunday  school.  In 
1853  the  number  of  scholars  attending  the  school  was,  boys  100, 
girls  120,  total  220.  There  is  no  Day  school.  Connected  therewith 
is  a library  of  200  volumes. 

In  May  1836  the  Independents  established  a footing  in  Denton, 
and  in  the  following  year  they  erected  a commodious  place  of  wor- 
ship, to  which  the  name  of  “ Hope  Chapel”  was  given.  It  is  a 
plain  brick  building,  and  has  been  twice  enlarged.  The  site  is  held 
subject  to  a small  ground-rent.  It  accommodates  500  persons.  In 
1853  a Sunday  school  and  class  rooms  were  added,  capable  of  holding 
300  children.  In  that  year  the  number  of  scholars  attending  the 
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Sunday  school  was  260.  There  is  no  Day  school.  Connected  with 
the  school  is  a library  consisting  of  300  volumes. 

Until  the  year  1855  the  only  Day  school  of  a public  character  for 
the  twin  townships  of  Denton  and  Haugliton  was  the  school  situated 
near  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  yard.  It  was  of  two  stories,  and  was 
rebuilt,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  over  the  doorway,  in  the  year 
1814.  The  structure,  which  is  of  brick,  was  used  both  as  a Day  and 
Sunday  school  in  connexion  with  the  old  chapel.  It  was  in  every 
respect  unsuited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  was 
during  the  present  year  (1855)  superseded  by  a structure  possessing 
greater  convenience.  In  1853  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  Day 
school  was,  boys  66,  girls  40,  total  106.  Sunday  school,  boys  185, 
girls  181,  total  366.  Connected  with  the  Sunday  school  is  a library 
of  200  volumes. 

In  1853  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  schools  just  referred  to 
was  laid  by  Miss  Fletcher,  the  daughter  of  the  donor  of  the  site, 
Jacob  Fletcher  Fletcher  Esq.  They  are  within  a short  distance  of 
the  chapel,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  townships,  and  are  arranged  to 
suit  the  latest  and  most  approved  system  of  education  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  They  are  of  stone,  and 
consist  of  two  rooms  65  feet  by  18  feet,  with  a class  room  attached 
to  each,  20  feet  by  16  feet.  They  will  accommodate  about  300  chil- 
dren, and  are  so  contrived  as  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  one 
master,  or  they  can  be  entirely  separated  as  occasion  may  require. 
Adjoining  the  schools  is  a neat-looking  and  comfortable  residence  for 
the  teacher.  There  are  two  spacious  play-grounds  for  the  scholars, 
which,  with  the  schools,  occupy  half  an  acre  of  land.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  that  which  prevailed  in  England  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  known  as  the  Tudor.  The  total  cost  of  their 
erection  as  contracted  for  was  J?l,660. 

The  principal  subscribers  to  the  building  fund  were,  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council  on  Education  i?500 ; National  Society  JPIIO;  Rev. 
Edward  Greswell  £50;  Messrs.  Walton  (Haughton  Dale)  £50; 
Miss  Atherton  <F50 ; William  Sidebotham  Esq.  (Werneth)  £25  ; 
and  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  £20. 
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The  schools  owe  their  origin  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Greswell,  and 
to  his  perseverance  and  energy  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the 
design  must  be  ascribed. 

On  the  completion  of  the  schools  there  was  a deficit  in  funds  of 
upwards  of  <£900,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  paid  by  Mr.  Gres- 
well. 

This  was  not  however  Mr.  Greswell’s  earliest  elfort  to  promote 
the  spread  of  education  in  his  native  village.  In  1846,  when  con- 
templating the  erection  of  an  additional  church  (Christ  Church)  in 
the  township,  he  anticipated  the  completion  of  his  design  by  the 
erection  of  schools,  which,  until  the  church  should  be  built,  were  to 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  church  and  school.  They  form,  with 
the  teacher’s  house,  a handsome  pile  of  building  on  the  north  side  of 
the  turnpike  road  from  Manchester  to  Hyde,  and  are  only  a few 
yards  distant  from  the  church.  They  are  of  stone,  were  completed 
at  a cost  of  £1,750,  to  which  the  Rev.  Richard  Greswell  himself 
contributed  £250.  He  was  assisted  by  grants  of  £500  from  the 
Committee  of  Council,  and  £350  from  the  National  Society.  The 
Marquis  of  Westminster  subscribed  £100;  the  Marchioness  of 
Westminster  £25;  James  Smith  Esq.  £100;  Rev.  William  Parr 
Greswell,  Incumbent,  £50 ; Rev.  Edward  Greswell  £50 ; Miss 
Woodiwiss  £50;  William  Slater  Esq.  £20;  John  Sidebotham 
Esq.  £20;  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester  £10;  Rev.  Canon  Par- 
kinson £10  10s.;  Rev.  Canon  Sergeant  £10  10s.;  Miss  Atherton 
£10 ; Miss  Marshall  £10  ; Rev.  James  Hannay  £10 ; G.  G.  Scott 
Esq.  £10.  The  site  was  given  by  the  Earl  of  Wilton. 

In  1853  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  Hay  school  was,  boys  120, 
girls  70,  total  190.  Sunday  school,  boys  96,  girls  74,  total  170. 
Connected  with  the  Sunday  school  is  a library  which  already  num- 
bers 120  volumes. 

There  is  also  in  the  township  one  private  or  dame’s  school,  which 
numbers  1 8 scholars  of  both  sexes,  chiefly  infants. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  present  state  of  education  in 
Denton  : 
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Day  Scholars.  St.  James’  school  106 ; Christ  Church  school 
190;  private  school  18;  total  314. 

Sunday  Scholars.  St.  James’  school  366 ; Christ  Church  school 
170;  Hope  Chapel  school  (Independent)  260;  Wesleyan  school 
220;  total  1,016. 

Connected  with  these  schools  are  four  libraries,  which  contain  an 
aggregate  of  820  volumes. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
JH00  left  by  Eichard  Holland  Esq.  for  the  chapel’s  early  endow- 
ment, not  a single  charitable  bequest  is  to  be  found  in  connexion 
with  Denton,  beyond  the  joint  participation  it  has  with  other  town- 
ships in  charities  which  extend  their  operations  over  the  entire 
parish.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  adjacent  township  of 
Haughton. 
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HAUGHTON  TOWNSHIP. 

The  township  of  Haughton  is  situated  about  eight  miles  south 
east  from  Manchester,  in  the  Poor-law  Union  of  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  to  which  it  elects  one  Guardian,  and  in  the  Polling  District 
of  Manchester.  Its  earlier  annals  are  so  completely  involved  in 
obscurity  as  to  have  led  to  the  assertion  that  the  township  remained 
undiscovered  until  the  formation,  some  years  since,  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Hyde  turnpike  road,  which  first  brought  it  to  light.  It 
contained  in  1853  fifty-nine  county  voters. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Audenshaw,  on  the  south  and  east 
by  the  river  Tame,  and  on  the  west  by  Denton. 

Haughton  derives  its  name  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hough , a hill, 
and  signifies  a town  or  village  placed  on  an  eminence  ; the  township 
being,  in  point  of  elevation,  higher  than  any  other  in  the  parish  of 
Manchester.  The  river  Tame  separates  Haughton  from  the  ad- 
jacent county  of  Chester,  and  the  picturesque  valley  through  which 
it  flows  is  known  as  Haughton  Dale. 

Its  orthography  has  undergone  several  transitions  — Outon,  Holn- 
ton,  Halghton,  Hallerton,  and  more  recently  Houghton  or  Haughton. 
In  England  and  Wales  there  are  thirty  places  thus  designated.  The 
similarity  of  the  name  it  bears  with  West-Houghton  which  lies  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Manchester,  and  Hoghton  near  Preston,  gives 
rise  to  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  place  referred  to  in  the  various 
ancient  documents  relating  to  the  county.  Haughton  is  named,  to- 
gether with  the  twin  township  of  Denton,  in  the  record  of  a trial  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  with  respect  to  certain  disputed  privileges 
claimed  by  the  Abbot  of  Cokersand,  v*dio,  resting  on  a charter  granted 
by  King  John,  attempted,  though  unsuccessfully,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  monks,  to  establish  a right  of  exemption  from  the  payment 
of  all  fines  and  taxes  within  the  limits  of  the  township.1  From 
time  immemorial  Haughton  has  possessed  the  right  of  a Manor  Court, 
and  in  1322  the  tenants  of  Hallerton  (or  Holnton),  in  the  lower  baili- 

1 Rlacita  de  quo  warranto  Rolls , pp.  379,  381. 
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wick  of  Manchester,  had  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the 
Bailiff  of  the  Manor. 

The  Survey  and  Valuation  of  the  Manor  of  Manchester,  taken  in 
the  year  1322,  imposes  a penalty  upon  such  of  the  villagers  of  Hor- 
wicli  as  neglect  to  provide  maintenance  for  the  lord’s  foresters 
during  the  breeding-time  of  the  hawks ; the  foresters  are  enjoined  to 
watch  diligently  during  the  period  of  incubation,  and  to  receive  the 
young  birds  at  the  hands  of  the  villagers;  and  should  the  decreed 
assistance  be  refused  by  the  villagers,  being  impleaded  in  the  Court 
of  Manchester  they  (the  villagers)  shall  be  punished  by  the  customs 
of  ploughing, — ’to  wit,  they  shall  plough  every  bovate  of  land,  arable 
of  old  time,  and  not  of  new  clearing,  belonging  as  well  to  Nicholas 
de  Longford  as  to  his  tenants  and  to  all  other  persons  in  Whitington, 
Ditesbury,  Barlo,  Chollerton,  Denton  and  Holrton. 

The  earliest  Population  Returns  for  Haughton  are  in  the  year 
1645,' — derived  from  the  document  already  quoted  as  furnishing  the 
particulars  of  each  inhabitant’s  contribution  towards  the  “ quarterly 
wages  of  the  preaching  minister  at  Denton  Chapel.”1  At  this  period 
there  were  but  24  houses  in  Haughton,  representing  a population  of 
about  120  souls. 


1 From  the  same  source  we  learn  the  then  population  of  Hyde  township  : Houses, 
12 ; inhabitants,  60.  Their  several  names  and  assessments  are  as  follow  : — 


Mr.  Edward  Hyde,  for  Hyde  House  00 . 10 . 00 

Jonas  Shawe 00 . 00 . 07 

Henry  Wylde 00 . 00 . 07 

Joseph  Smith 00 . 00 . 06 

Benjamin  Gee  00 . 00 . 07  ob 

Elizabeth  Shepley,  widow 00 . 00 . 04 

J ohn  Gee  de  Foxholes 00 . 00 . 06 

Jane  Higham,  widow 00 . 00 . 07 

Thomas  Hollinworth 00 . 00 . 04 

Eobert  Wilson 00 . 00 . 06 

John  Stopford  00 . 00 . 04 


The  House  where  Henry  Wylde  lived,  which  was  Hadfield’s  ...  00 . 00 . 07 


00 . 15 . 05i 
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Haughton  in  the  same  Ciiappelry. 


Edward  Shawe 00*00-04 

Martha  Cook,  widow,  and  her  grandson  John..  00*02*00 

Robert  Bagguley  00  • 01  • 04  ob 

Robert  Hardy  00*01*11 

Andrews  00*01*00 

Mris  Mary  Angier 00*01*04  ob 

J ohn  Torkington  . 00*01*08  ob 

Joseph  Stockport 00*01*00 

Peter  Hyde  00*00*06 

Samuel  Hyde  00*02*00 

Jasper  Hallewell 00*00*08 

Joseph  Torkington  00*00*08 

Nicholas  Haughton  00*01*08 

Charles  Shepley 00*01*05 

Daniel  Hobson 00*01*02  ob 

John  Haughton  00*01*02 

Robert  Lowe  and  Humphrey  Coop 00*02*02 

Edmund  Tetlow  00*02*00 

Robert  Booth  and  Margaret  his  mother 00*01*05 

Thomas  Booth  and  Joseph  Wagstaffe 00*02*06 

Thomas  Hyde  and  Jane  his  mother 00*01*11  ob 

Fittons  and  Thomas  Booth 00*00*07 

J ohn  Thorp  00*01*07 

WoosencrofPs,  now  Mr.  Hyde’s 00*01*03 


01 • 13*04i 

In  1774  the  number  of  houses  had  increased  to  116,  inhabitants 
615,  — of  whom  249  were  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  74  above 
fifty,  14  above  sixty,  9 above  seventy,  and  2 above  eighty. 

In  1801  the  population  numbered  1139;  in  1811,  1526 ; in  1821, 
2084;  in  1831,  2914;  in  1841,  3319;  in  1851,  3042. 

In  1655  there  were  30  ratepayers  in  the  township,  and  the  ag- 
gregate poor’s  rate  collected  in  the  six  months  ending  November 
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25,  was  <£7-1 -10^.  Amongst  the  ratepayers  were  Mr.  Hyde  for 
Hales  Eyes,  Mr.  Ashton,  Robert  Thorpe,  Widow  Hyde,  Robert 
and  George  Booth,  John  Tetlow,  Alexander  and  Ralph  Haughton, 
Thomas  Torkinton,  Ralph  Shelmerdine,  &c.  In  1828  the  same 
rates  were  £225  ; in  1 838,  <£*348  • 9 • 0 ; in  1847,  £!414-13*0 ; and 
in  1853,  JP954.  In  this  latter  year  the  number  of  ratepayers  was 
231. 

In  1692  the  annual  value  of  real  property  in  the  township,  as  as- 
sessed to  the  land  tax,  was  £T90-5-0;  in  1815,  as  assessed  to  the 
county  rate,  <£>2449  ; in  1829,  to  the  same,  £5604  ; in  1841, 
<£7610;  and  in  1853,  £5636.' 

In  1853  the  gross  annual  value  of  property  rated  to  the  poor  was 
<£7113.  In  this  latter  year  there  were  in  Haughton  7 public-houses 
and  7 beer- houses. 

The  superficial  area  of  the  township,  as  computed  by  Rickman  in 
the  Population  Returns  of  1831,  was  1130  acres,  which  was  declared 
to  be  its  extent  in  the  Census  Returns  of  1851.  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Son’s  Survey  estimates  it  at  868  acres,  and  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey at  887a.  lr.  37p. 

The  total  number  of  land-owners  in  Haughton  in  the  year  1853 
was  26,  of  whom  the  principal  were  — 


A.  R.  P. 

Edward  Hyde  Clarke  Esq 285  3 13 

Edward  Lowe  Sidebotham  Esq 112  2 14 

Mr.  David  Shaw  Clayton  68  1 26 

John  Sidebotham  Esq 51  3 30 

Miss  Bentley  (Haughton  Hall) 45  4 18 

Incumbent  of  Denton  Chapel 26  1 38 


Executor  of  the  late  John  Bowker  Esq.  of  Prestwich..  25  0 37 

The  manufactures,  &c.,  of  the  township  in  1853  consisted  of  two 
mills  for  cotton  spinning,  Messrs.  Moore  and  Brooke’s  (assessed  at 

1 The  decrease  of  population  in  the  township  and  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  land,  in  the  decade  1841-51,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  falling-ofF  in  the  felt  hat 
trade  and  the  exhaustion  of  some  coal  pits. 
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£148)  and  Messrs.  Taylor  and  RocklifFs  (assessed  at  £135)  ; one 
weaving  shed,  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Rowbotham  and  Leigh, 
assessed  at  £252 ; and  one  patent  card  manufactory  (Messrs.  James 
Walton  and  CoJs),  assessed  at  £200.  There  were  also  three  col- 
lieries in  the  respective  tenure  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Shaw,  John 
Bradbury,  and  Jacob  Fletcher  Fletcher.  The  original  staple  trade 
of  the  township,  the  manufacture  of  hats,  has  not  yet  become  quite 
extinct. 

At  a little  distance  from  the  Hyde  road,  towards  the  north,  stands 
Haugliton  Hall,  at  one  period  probably  the  residence  of  the  old  local 
family  of  that  name.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Ralph  Haughton, 
as  a neighbouring  landed  proprietor,  received  a grant  of  twenty-two 
acres  of  the  waste  lands  in  Denton,  which  were  at  that  time  enclosed 
and  brought  under  cultivation.  Another  of  its  members,  Thomas 
Haughton  of  Haughton,  a royalist,  compounded  in  1646  for  his 
estate  by  the  payment  of  £2-10.  The  hall  itself  was  originally  a 
half-timbered  structure,  traces  whereof  still  remain  in  the  outbuild- 
ings, which  bear  the  initials  t b,  m b,  and  the  date  1678.  At  this 
period  the  estate  was  owned  by  a family  named  Booth ; their  occu- 
pation continued  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  the  hall 
was  rebuilt  in  brick,  as  appears  from  the  initials  h b and  the  date 
1723  on  its  principal  front.  It  afterwards  passed  to  the  Holfords,  a 
family  possessing  considerable  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Bentley,  a 
hat  manufacturer  in  the  township,  whose  daughters  succeeded  to  the 
estate  on  the  death  of  their  father  in  1847,  and  now  reside  at  the 
hall. 

Amongst  the  more  influential  of  the  families  anciently  possessed 
of  lands  in  the  township  must  be  enumerated  the  Hydes  of  Hyde 
and  Norbury.  They  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  estate  until 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  when  the  family  having  be- 
come extinct  in  the  male  line  the  estate  was  conveyed  in  marriage 
by  Ann,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edward  Hyde  Esq.,  to  George 
Clarke  Esq.  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York,  in  whose  des- 
cendant, Edward  Hyde  Clarke  Esq.,  it  is  nowT  vested.  A branch  of 
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this  same  family  is  found  seated  in  Haughton  (as  already  stated)  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV. ; their  landed  interest  in  the  township  did 
not  cease  until  the  year  1821,  in  which  year  John  Ilyde  of  Ardwick 
Esq.  disposed  of  his  estate  to  Mr.  John  Lowe  of  Shepley  Hall.  It 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  nephew,  Mr.  Edward  Lowe 
Sidebotham. 

The  Shepley  estate  is  in  part  situate  in  the  township  of  Auden- 
shaw  and  parish  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  in  part  in  the  township 
of  Haughton  and  parish  of  Manchester.  Shepley  Hall,  the  resi- 
dence of  Christopher  de  Vernon  in  1422,  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  family  of  Shepley.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  estate  was 
conveyed  in  marriage  by  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Peter  de 
Shepley,  to  Geoffrey,  third  son  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Assheton  of 
Ashton-under-Lyne  knt.,  and  thus  a branch  of  the  Asslietons  be- 
came seated  at  Shepley,  which  they  retained  till  1713,  when  Samuel 
Assheton  gent,  sold  the  property  to  Mr.  John  Shepley  of  Stockport, 
grocer.  It  is  now  vested  in  Edward  Lowe  Sidebotham  Esq.  as  heir 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Lowe,  a successful  calico  printer,  its  interme- 
diate possessor.1 

The  families  of  Barlow  of  Barlow  and  Hulton  of  Ilulton,  to 
whom,  under  Denton,  reference  has  been  already  made,  also  pos- 
sessed in  early  times  an  interest  in  the  township  as  small  landed 
proprietors.  Haughton  never  constituted  the  residence  of  either 
family,  and  their  connexion  with  the  township  seems  to  have  ceased 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  27  Elizabeth 
(1584),  as  appears  from  the  Inquisition  post  mortem  of  Alexander 
Barlow  of  Barlow  Hall,  he  died  seised  of  lands  in  Haughton  infra 
Wythington,  which  estate  was  found  in  the  possession  of  his  son 
(or  grandson)  and  successor,  Sir  Alexander  Barlow,  at  his  death  in 
1620. 

For  purposes  ecclesiastical  Haughton  has  always  been  associated 
with  Denton,  one  half  the  chapel  (the  south  side)  having  been  from 
time  immemorial  assigned  to  that  township.  Though,  together,  the 
two  hamlets  are  sometimes  called  a chapelry,  such  designation  is 
1 Baines’s  Hist,  of  Lane.  vol.  ii.  pp.  555  - 6. 
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erroneous.  Denton  chapel  appears  never  to  have  been  more  than  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  the  parent  church  in  Manchester,  without  assigned 
district,  and  possessing  no  jurisdiction  over  the  adjacent  hamlets. 
Of  the  two  chapel-wardens  annually  elected  to  serve  at  Denton, 
Haughton  claims  the  right  of  nominating  one.  In  1726  the  warden 
for  Haughton,  having  opposed  himself  to  the  then  minister  (the  Rev. 
Joseph  Dale)  brought  the  office  into  discredit  and  even  danger,  Mr. 
Dale  threatening  not  to  receive  any  future  nominee  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, alleging,  moreover,  that  in  the  year  1679,  when  his  namesake 
(the  Rev.  Roger  Dale)  succeeded  to  the  incumbency,  the  office  of 
chapel- warden  was  altogether  unknowm,  and  that  he  was  the  first  to 
institute  it  a few  years  later  by  appointing  William  Hardy  for  Denton 
and  Edward  Shaw  for  Haughton.  In  this  emergency  the  inhabi- 
tants presented  an  address  to  Holland  Egerton  Esq.  seeking  his  inter- 
ference. 

Honourable  and  Right  Worshipful  Sir, 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  of  Haughton 
acquaint  your  worship  with  the  following  matter,  and  afterwards 
beg  leave  you  would  excuse  us  for  making  our  humble  request  to 
you,  viz:  — 

The  bearer  hereof,  who  hath  been  our  chapel-warden  for  Haughton 
at  Denton  Chapel,  if  your  worship  pleases  to  suffer  him,  will  acquaint 
you  that  for  two  or  three  years  last  past  the  repairs  of  Denton  chapel 
have  been  exceeding  great,  which  your  worship  is  not  a stranger 
unto  because  of  your  large  sums  you  have  paid  for  that  end ; and 
we  being  but  equal  to  one  half  of  Denton,  yet  pay  as  much  as  all 
Denton,  the  truth  whereof  will  appear.  The  charge  hath  been  very 
heavy,  though  with  the  same  we  have  been  easy,  because  some  of  it 
was  necessary ; but  now  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dale  puts  on  for  false  lofting, 
which  as  we  apprehend  (with  submission  to  your  worship)  is  unne- 
cessary, the  said  chapel  being  in  such  order  as  no  man  living  can 
remember  it  heretofore ; and  in  order  to  carry  on  the  design  of 
having  matters  as  the  said  Mr.  Dale  will,  we  are  imposed  upon,  as 
we  suppose,  by  being  threatened  that  we  shall  not  have  our  choice 
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of  a chapel- warden.  W e have  had  it  always  a custom  to  have  one 

for  Haughton  at  Denton  chapel  upon  every  Easter  Monday,  but  now 
expect  opposition  at  the  visitation,  though  the  person  we  have  chosen 
at  Denton  is  sufficient  for  serving  that  or  any  other  office.  Therefore 
our  request  is  that  you  would  take  our  matter  into  consideration,  and 
if  your  worship  will  please  to  speak  to  Mr.  Roberts  (we  know  as  you 
say  so  it  must  be)  that  we  may  have  our  former  rights,  and  not  be 
imposed  upon.  And  we  desire  the  unnecessary  charge  may  be  pre- 
vented. We  (together  with  the  most  of  the  inhabitants  we  would 
not  name  for  being  too  troublesome)  subscribe  ourselves 

April  28,  1726.  Your  worship’s  humble  servants. 

The  result  of  the  dispute  is  thus  given  in  the  pages  of  the  chapel 
registers : — 

Mem:  May  15,  1726.  There  being  a dispute  betwixt  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dale  minister  of  Denton  and  the  inhabitants  of  Haughton  about 
the  right  of  nominating  a warden  for  Haughton,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jackson  having  deposed  upon  oath  before  Mr.  Chancellor  that  he  for 
the  space  of  eleven  years,  as  minister  of  Denton,  chose  a warden 
constantly  out  of  the  township  of  Haughton,  the  worshipful  the 
Chancellor  offered  Mr.  Dale  before  the  court  that  in  case  he  would 
nominate  any  indifferent  person  to  serve  as  warden  for  Haughton,  he 
would  swear  him,  and  the  said  Mr.  Dale  having  no  such  person  then 
present,  it  was  agreed  that  according  to  the  direction  of  the  canon  in 
such  cases,  the  worshipful  the  Chancellor  should  elect  wardens,  who 
accordingly  elected  the  two  persons  above  mentioned  (Robert  Leese 
for  Denton  and  Joseph  Torkenton  for  Haughton)  who  are  to  serve 
this  present  year  as  his  wardens. 

Like  the  other  hamlets  in  the  parish,  Haughton  was  tributary  to 
the  parent  church  in  Manchester.  In  1701  the  tithes  of  Denton  and 
Haughton  (they  are  returned  together)  were  leased  by  the  Warden 
and  Fellows  for  ^*30  per  annum.  The  name  of  the  lessee  is  not 
given.  In  1746  a lease  of  the  same  tithes  was  granted  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Grey  Egerton  and  William  Bromiley  of  Denton  farmer,  for 
seven  years  at  J?40  per  annum.  In  1848  the  rent-charge  of  the 
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single  township  of  Haughton,  payable  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in 
lieu  of  tithes,  amounted  to  £77. 

In  the  year  1810  the  Wesleyans  erected  a chapel  in  Ilaugliton, 
having  previously  purchased  a site  in  extent  half  an  acre  at  an  outlay 
of  £130.  The  cost  of  its  erection  was  <£700.  It  is  of  brick,  and 
will  accommodate  126  persons.  It  is  used  also  for  the  purposes  of 
a Sunday  school.  In  1853  the  number  of  scholars  was,  boys  74, 
girls  101,  total  175.  Connected  with  the  Sunday  school  is  a library 
of  125  volumes. 

In  March  1840  two  cottages  were  rented  in  the  township  by  the 
Primitive  Methodists;  these  they  converted  into  a “preaching 
room,'1  to  be  used  also  as  a Sunday  and  Day  school.  In  1853  the 
number  of  scholars  in  attendance  at  the  Sunday  school  was,  boys  65, 
girls  80,  total  145.  Day  school,  boys  40,  girls  35,  total  75.  Here 
too  is  a library  of  160  volumes. 

In  1842  a room  was  rented  at  Haughton  Green  by  the  incumbent 
of  the  united  township,  which  was  duly  licensed  by  the  Bishop  for 
divine  service,  and  appropriated  also  as  a Sunday  school.  It  is  of  a 
size  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  a congregation  of  250  or  300 
persons.  The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  in  1853  was,  boys 
66,  girls  81,  total  147.  There  is  no  Day  school. 

Mr.  James  Walton  of  Haughton-dale  Mills  has  recently  expressed 
his  intention  of  erecting  schools  in  the  township  at  his  own  cost, 
providing  a master,  and  placing  the  room  at  the  disposal  of  the 
incumbent  of  Denton  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service. 

There  are  also  two  private  schools  in  Haughton ; the  one  for 
girls,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  25 ; and  the  other  a mixed 
school,  which  numbers  at  present,  boys  22,  girls  1 0,  total  32.  These, 
together  with  an  evening  school  availed  of  by  17  scholars  chiefly  men 
and  boys,  complete  the  educational  statistics  of  the  township.  The 
school  lately  erected  by  Mr.  Greswell  and  that  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Walton  will  doubtless  do  much  to  extend  education  amongst  the 
people. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  present  state  of  education  in  the 
township : 
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Day  Scholars.  Primitive  Methodists  75;  private  or  dames*  schools 
74;  total  149. 

Sunday  Scholars.  St.  James’  Episcopal  chapel  147;  Wesleyans 
175;  Primitive  Methodists  145;  total  467.  Connected  with  these 
schools  are  two  libraries  containing  285  volumes. 
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Hott  on  tt>c  ipttngm  of  fistic. 


From  the  record  of  Sir  William  Dugdale  (Visit.  1664),  as  given  on  the 
two  following  pages,  it  is  evident  that  the  drawing  of  the  crest  engraved 
with  the  Pedigree  at  page  36  is  erroneous.  The  helmet  should  have  stood 
below  the  wreath,  instead  of  being  made  to  appear  as  a part  of  the  crest, 
by  being  placed  above  it. 

In  the  Visitation  of  1567  the  arms  entered  for  Robert  Hyde  of  Denton, 
who  married  Anne  Arderne,  are,  argent  3 lozenges  sable ; crest,  an  eagle’s 
head  erased  or,  beaked  sable.  The  arms  do  not  appear  in  the  Visitation  of 

1613. 

The  arms  allowed  in  the  second  quarter  by  Sir  William  Dugdale  are 
those  of  the  family  of  Denton,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland. 
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PEDIGREE  FROM  DUGDALE’S  VISITATION  OF 
LANCASHIRE,  1664. 

For  which  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  Sir  Chables  Geobge  Young, 
Grarter-King-of-Arms. 


Blazon : 1 and  4.  Azure  a chevron  between  three  lozenges  or,  with  a crescent 
for  difference. 

2 and  3.  Argent  two  bars  gules , in  chief  ’ three  cinq  foils  sable. 
Escocheon  of  pretence,  gules  a f esse  wavy , betiveen  three  lions  rampant 
or. 

Crest , an  eagle  rising  sable. 


£alforlr  pjtmlrretr. 


Manchester , 11  Mar.  1664. 


ARMS. 

As  engraved  on  the 
opposite  page. 


1 Hydk  Escocheon  of  Pre- 

S Dbnton  5 fence -Crompton. 


Mathseus  de  Hyda  = 

D’ns  Robertus  de  Hyda,= 
d'ns  de  Norbury  in  com.  i 
Cestr. 

Ricardus.  Alanus.  D’ns  Robertas  de  Hida=Margeria,  filia  Roberti 

5 H.  III.  j de  St  ckport. 

Ric’us.  Johannes  de  Hide,  Alexander  de  Hide  = Emma, 

13  E.  II.  a quo  fa-  j A0  44  H.  III. 

milia  Hidorum  de  f 

Norbury  in  com.  Johannes  de  Hide=Elena, 

Cestr.  2E.1..11E.I.,  5et  j 7 E.  III. 

7 et  42  Edw.  III.  | 

Hugo,  A0  Ricardus  de  Hide=Matilda,  filia  Rogeri  Vernon  de 

19  E.  III.  de  Denton  5 E.  III.  j Warford  in  com.  Cestr.  5 E.  III. 

et  42  Edw.  III. 


Ricardus  de  Hyde= 
4E.  III.  39  Ric.  II.  j 

Johannes  de  Hyde= 
19  Ric.  II.  j 


Nicholaus  de  Hyde=Isabella, 
j 35  H.  VI. 

Radu'lphus  de  Hyde=Margareta,  filia  Roberti 
27  H.  VI.  11  E.  IV.  j de  Dokenfield. 

Nicholaus  de  Hyde=Margareta,  filia  Thurstani 
35  H.  VI.  18  E.  IV.  j Holland  Arm.  36  H.  VI. 

Radulphus  Hide=Agnes,  filia Willielmus  Hyde=Elena,  filia  Ricardi 

7E. IV.  obijtsine  Arderne  de  Ha-  18E.IV.  2H.VIII.  I Mostan  36  H.  VI. 

prole.  warden  in  com.  | 

Cestr.  7 E.  IV.  Nicholaus  Hide=Margareta,  filia  Edmundi  Chetham, 

2 H.  VIII.  I obijt  A0  1532  ; secundo  nupta  Thomm 
I Browne. 


Margarita,  Catherina,  Isabella,  Margareta, 
uxor  Ro-  uxor  uxor  uxor 

berti Booth  Rogeri  Ricardi  Rogeri 
de  Harrop  Stopward.  Asshton  Kendall. 
Edge  in  de  Shep- 

Matley.  ley. 


Willielmus  Hide=Catherina,  filia  Alexandri  Elcock 
15  H.  VIII.  j de  Stockport  gen.  A0 15  H.  VIII. 


Robertus  Hyde  = Anna,  filia 


3 et  9 Eliz, 


Johannis 

Arderne 

Armigeri. 


1 Willielmus  \ obiere  Nicholaus. 

2 Ricardus  ) sine  prole. 


Paulus. 


4 ! 

Petrus. 


3i2i  ii  r 

Nicholaus.  Edwardus.  Willielmus  Hyde =Eleanora,  filia  Johannis  Susanna,  pnmo  nupta 
obijt  30  Sept.  15  i Molineux  de  Nova  Aula  A lexandro  Newton; 
Car.  I.  in  West  Derby  in  com.  secundo  Thomm 

Lane.  40  Eliz.  Swettenham  gen. 


Margareta}  8‘  pr0*e* 


Robertus  Hide  de  Denton=Alicia,  filia  tertia  et  cohseres 
Arm.  mtatis  62  annor’  11  j Thomse  Crompton  de  Cromp- 
Martij  A°  1664.  | ton  in  com.  Lane. 


Debora,  Catherina,  primo 
uxor  nupta  Will’o 

Johannis  Meete  de  Salford 
Wads-  in  com.  Lane.;  se- 
worth  de  cundo  Radulpho 

Swathe  Arderne  filio 

in  com.  tertio  genito  Ra- 

Ebor.  dulphi  Arderne 

de  Hawarden  in 
com,  Cestr. 


Anna,  uxor 
Will’i  Bell 
Rectoris 
Ecclesise 
de  Heyton 
in  com.  Lane. 


Robertus  Hide=Maria,  filia  Johannis  Jackson,  Willielmus  Hide. 


Eetatis  36  anno- 
rum  11  Martij 
1664. 


de  Bubnell  in  com.  Derb. 


Anna,  jetatis  unius 
anni  11  Martij  A0 
d’ni  1664. 


(Certified  by  Robert  Hyde,  Eeq.) 
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^ote  on  tbe  jfamt'Ip  of  $}olIan&. 


There  has  existed  no  family  in  Lancashire  whose  career  has  been  so  re- 
markable as  that  of  the  Hollands.  Playing  an  active  part  in  the  most 
picturesque  and  chivalrous  period  of  English  history,  they  figured  among 
the  founders  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  allied  themselves  repeatedly  with 
the  royal  family,  and  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage.  How  great 
the  vicissitude  of  their  fortunes  appears  by  what  is  related  in  the  History  of 
Philip  de  Comines,  who  tells  of  Henry  Duke  of  Exeter,  doubly  descended 
from  the  Plantagenets,  and  married  to  the  sister  of  King  Edward  IV.,  that 
he  saw  him  run  on  foot  bare-legged  after  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  train, 
begging  his  bread  for  God’s  sake. 

Acknowledged  to  spring  from  the  same  stock,  the  descent  of  the 
Hollands  of  Denton  is  involved  in  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  conflicting 
testimony  of  genealogists. 

With  a view  of  settling  this  pedigree  upon  a basis  of  documentary  evi- 
dence, and  of  correcting  certain  errors  in  the  history  of  the  senior  line,  which 
have  obtained  currency  by  frequent  repetition,  it  is  proposed  to  give,  in  a 
future  volume  of  the  Chetham  Miscellanies,  a paper  on  this  subject. 
Meanwhile  it  should  be  noted,  as  an  erratum,  that  the  insertion  of  the  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  Kenyon  in  the  pedigree  at  p.  24  is  misplaced. 

In  the  Second  Visitation  of  Lancashire  a note  (evidently  intended  to 
account  for  the  arms  of  Kenyon  being  quartered  by  the  Hollands  of 
Denton)  gives  the  date  of  this  alliance,  which  took  place  about  two 
hundred  years  earlier  than  the  time  at  which  it  has  been  inserted  in  the 
pedigree. 


W.  L. 


ERRATA. 


Page  27,  line  13,  for  His  soul,  read  his  soul. 

Page  88,  line  2d,  for  Rev.  Richard  Heyrick,  Warden  of  Manchester,  read , Mr.  Rich- 
ard Heyrick,  a son  or  other  relative  of  the  late  Warden  of  Manchester. 

Page  97,  line  30 ,for  as,  read  at. 

Page  112,  line  24,  for  Palman,  read  Palmam. 


